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Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

J, H,. DUVAL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and Frenck Oper 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera Heuee Building 

New York 
In Europe until September 15, 1922 

M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Sight- Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Sten- 
ography, ormal course in Public and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Studio Building, 58 West 
Phone, Circle 2297 


57th St. 


Sherwood 





M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 








234 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
MME. ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 

Phone: 392 Murray Hill, New York 

MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 

Acnie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio; 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Columbus 





MME, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
of tone production eradicated 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
ime, Marie Morrisey jens Neilson, John 
Sarnes Wells, Leroy W cil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Robe berts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
New York ( 7. 
Tel, Circle 147 





The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 





Susan 8S. Borce, 

Mas. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher 

65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave,, N.Y. 


MRS, ROBINSON: DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street New York 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 





EDYTHE LE BERMUTH, 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 

Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. 3822 


MME. 


Schuyler 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—-INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 





serine Een ee Rew Yor VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
H, CASELOTTI MILLIE RYAN, 


MAESTRO G., 
VOCAL TEACHER 
vere Opera House Building, 
5 Broadway, New York 





Taylor Hullding, 44 Canon St,, Bridgeport, 
Conn, 
a5 ae 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 Bast 62nd Street, New_ Yor 


Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


1350 Cirele 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
instruction, Leschetizky ,Method 
137 West 69th St. ew Yor 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 








JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Summ or Course 
Gottlieb Ingvitute of Music 
Voice and Piano Departments at 
136 East 76th Street - - - New York City 
el. Rhinelander 4345 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANQFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizk 5 Expone 
Carnegie Hail Studigs, 83 New York City 





be 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Heute N.Y. 
Residence; 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, 5967 Fordham 





ART OF SINGING 


Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 








Tel. 4834 Morningside 


Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 
scsi ar fy 
a” 4 
HAZEL MOORE, > oe 
SOPRANO % pole 
For teaching periods address, a KS 
Care of Musical Courier. 
437 Fifth Avenue | Beefork 
ser 
ELIZABETH K. PAT TERSON, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING . 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone; 1514 Clarkson 





— 
MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER. OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
SUMMER TERM 
May 15 togJuly 15° 
Carnegie Hall Studios, “1103-4, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing ra 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Halli, Res, Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Tall, New York 

Head of Vassar Culleye, Vocal Department 

Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 

Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 
| 





HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





BENNO KANTROWITZ, 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City 
Telephone, 1274 Bryant 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 


502 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, c Circle 1350 


New York 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
35th Street, 


. - New York 
Phone 9828 asoeiis Hill 


15 East 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG'’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel., Circle 3467 
Application by mail 





AMY 


Opera Recitals 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 

Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 
78 wa Street, New York 
(Te 


GRANT, 


A-olian Hall 


0457 Circle) 





Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607 at 137th Street, New York 
hone, Audubon 1600 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 


: : New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 





FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street 


: : New York 
Phone, 8955 Cotunbus 





MARIE MIKOVA, 


Pianist—I nstruction 
Assistant to Wager Sweyes 
308 East 72nd St. : New. York 
Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Address: J, Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N.Y 
Studios reopen September 51h 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone, 2951 Columbus 





“VON DOENHOFF; ALBERT, 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Vhone, Riverside 366 





Freperick Riespere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New_York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tl, Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 
oan eas 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu 
u 





CARL FIQUE 
Prtano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio: Stéinway Hall 





ou 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 
230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the Fighest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will peowne engagements 
and a limited number of ptpils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





RRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
~~ pupils 
July to September 1 
Ifuntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of wall Olga Warren 
370 Centra Park 3 New 
Telephone, Riverside 136 


Yorx 











oO 











June 8, 1922 

VLADIMIR 
CELLIST 
Met. 

Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio: 

547 W. 147th St., N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 








MINNIE TRACEY 


gee Dramatic ry eel 





Open for Concert and Revie 
Studio: Ursuline . Mc iilen ‘St. 
cree, Address: The an Hh Apt. 22, 
. ‘MeMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GEORGE HAMLIN °pcest 
TENOR 
instruction In singing. ene = lish Diction 
November Ist to ison Ave., 


New Sots June Ist to ‘eseeuier Ist: Lake 
lacid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality.”—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


ALBERT MARSH 


Individual and class lessons in oboe playing and reed making 
Written application only, 

342 West 15th Street . - New York City 

319 W. 95th Street 


B 
A 
r 
N 
é 
5 Tel. River 8744 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hard 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of hae 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











TENOR-COMPOSER 
Concert Recitals 


z=zoe 














THOMAS 
Tenor 


ourate FUSON 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 





“Not all may become Aatits, but everyone can 


be taught to g artistically 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Bhan Ae 
337 West 85th Street New York City 





FAY FOSTER 


Voice Rig nmr Sy > Coacn 
FR. =a Ale: ne Helneisane. 
229 West 109th St., xn Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
° 1904 Ainslie St. - = 
Ravenswood 3804 


HAYDN OWENS 


PLAIRST “ACCOMP ANES -COACE 
Conductor frding Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Bull -  * 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Ri ide Drive, New York 





Chicago 








Pupils A tad 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist—Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York telephone 0235 Schayler 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 











of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
ORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appoi Only 


PZZPTOG 


= 








A Natl. Sone & Slogan Ss. WALTER 


ous, KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
feng oe a OF PIANO 
Residence: a Gommotars, 42nd Street and 
6000 Vanderbilt 


Lexington hhvenue, Phone 
"Stadio : Room 12, + Rs “Hall, N, ¥. 


RALPH GOX|. 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


44 BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 








Concert Baritone 
—— 


303 Camegie ‘nell 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 


Telephone Audubon 4440 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLARK us HAMMANN | 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 











Philadelphia 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and A 


255 Fort Washington Ave., 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 
he East 176th . 


E 
D 
w 
I 
N 
Tel, 2052 Tremont 
TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
neg > 0 wae 
o8 
3s, broadway, N 





New York 











wee boyy and 
Ascot Ad Advance: 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Chutch, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


JOHN HEEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TRANSIER 


Bh g nd RECITALS 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


fit- ‘3 “First National Bank, 
Water! 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 


loo, Iowa 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, i avase 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Hr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony ee ae etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 











New York 














Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wiswell, er Ye B aes Avenue, 











mah s 


Bonels VALER| 


inporses E. 
MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Stu ‘io: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRAL 
624 Michigan Avenue me 





SEE AD, 
NEXT 
ISSUE 











Chicago, iL. 





LYNNWOOD 


FARNA 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and py gg 
2128 Broadway - New York City 
Telephone 5981 Columbus 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


nist 
and ee es 
Church of the 
a" Communion 
20th St. 
"Meow York City 











Management: = May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ii: 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Joan 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Address 
eare Thes. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


RUBANNIL soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel. Main 6728 
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ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


“xiacer™" Wiederhold 


14 iietie Drive, N. ¥. 





EDITH MILLIGAN 
mere —" 


Tel. 320 Morningside 





| HAZEL 


‘GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: 420 Madison Avenue 
ew Yor 
Telephone Murray Hill 0070 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Accom panist—Coach 
Limited number of pupils: accepted. 
518 West 111th Street New York 
Telephone 5860— Ex, 2 Cathedral 











Ecmoa A. DAMBMANT™! 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers, Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction. Residence 

Stud ilo, a 37 W. 93d St., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 
16 


EDITH SILANCE - SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bldg. Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club of Norfolk 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Hargison Matuer : 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
Sow York City 


“s WILD 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 


Weekly recitals, preparation for opera, 
GARCIA-VON KLENNER Method. 





for Vocal Students 


at beautiful Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


concert and teaching the world-renowned 


June 20 to September I 
Address all communications to Wookootsie Villa, Point Chautauqua, 


N. Y~ 











MUSICAL COURIER 


June 8, 1922 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


New. York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON, CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warercoms: 667 Fifth Avenue . 


New York City 





The Best Bargain is Quality—. 





maker 


qualities and durability 


Bsr Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built by its original 


q Its continued use ‘to such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago --  -:- 


MAKERS 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 








Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


° 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
author of “The Art of Singing” 


cca ta DE LUCIA 

Fernando 

who : “'E al 

Ceoneuit Maeatre siete 
nm escape him. He will sorvesh volee 

aol nasal shouting and as) 

Teacher of Ciecolint Sete Bogen and eee, ebeeiticn, 

Consultetion and voles trial by appointment only. 


Studio: 120 West 94th Gt., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 658 


MINA DOLORES 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa, 
3030 Diamond Street + Philadelphia, Pa. 











S ROSSI- -~DIENHL 
end Rectt 


R Cone 
Tr Stet a B Ww. erie. 10025 
¥ esidence shone, Glen Ridge 1347M. 


SARAH BARASCH 


Coneert Pianist and Teacher 
(760 Washington Ave, Bronx, N.Y. Phone Tremont $482 


¢ MARGOLIScaim 


z 1426 Broedway, Suite 38, New York City 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Diveeon of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 1215 Douglas Street 


JACOB FRANK 


gpucear PIANIST AND TEA’ yg 
897 Livonia Avenue, "i Ae - 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082, 


ELSA FISCHER 
STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie N v. 
lsckel Rosseh,'24 Violin” Corclva Neiieehi, Cone 
Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 




















SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 


That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale, ° “il 
Trovatore,”’ “Humores- 
que,’ “ Barcarolle, "’ 
“Melody in F,”’ “But- 
terfly,’’ “ Harlekin,’’ 
“Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
Sane Marche de Con- 
“ll Puritani,”’ “The 
= ook, st “La Scintilla,’* 
“Mazurka No.2,'""The Palms," 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get.the best 
music at a real saving and deal with 
a merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. r, Century 
at 15c means a low profit for 
him. Insist on Century. If 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catalogue of over 
2,000 classical and standard com- 
positions free on request. — 
¢ dealer to show 


Opa Went 


40th St., 





Deeee ) MUSIC 





AgoLtran Hatt, New Yorx City 


Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 




















EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 











MYRON W. WHITNEY 
Voice Teacher 


Zpcstere ane Wefiseters, 34 Fort, 8 Giest, B. ¥. 
1784 I Street, N. W., Washington, D, 0. 





gon Pape myn sates 


sence: wits, gat begining Sehr “7 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


fh Bajos sep store grey sSreemey insldgenl too trend gesies! education, 70 Artist Teachers, 


For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 


Stedents may register at any time. 


6406 to 6416 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


“Strongest 
Faculty in the 
Middie West” 





J. WARREN 


P.-,  al 





|A. PATRICOLO 


CONCERT PIANIST 


600 West 183rd Street, New York 
Telephone Wadsworth 2270 si! 


aE JULIBER 


Pianist and Instructor 
Address: 1981 Southern Bivd., New York City 
Tel. Fordham 7862 W 


A. SINIGALLIANO 


aid West Tan and Teacher 
Studio: a est 72nd A — York City 








HELEN 


ALLYN 


Soprano 
with Boston Society of Singers: 
late of leading European opera houses 


820 ORCHESTRA BLDG., CHICAGO, \\ 
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THREE AMERICAN GIRLS, ROSALIE MILLER, AMY 
NEILL AND LUCILLE OLIVER, WIN LONDON’S FAVOR 


Four Quartets of the First Rank Give Concerts—Copenhagen Quartet Includes Two Women—Moiseiwitsch and Daisy 
Kennedy Return—Clarence Whitehill Splendid in Opera—The Vatican Choir Sings Palestrina 


London, May 15.—Rosalie Miller paid London a short 
visit a fortnight or so ago, sang a great variety of songs at 
a recital in Wigmore Hall, collected a number of very fine 
press notices, and departed almost immediately for Paris, 
where she has spent the greater part of the past year. I 
had the pleasure of an informal chat with her soon after 
her trying experience of crossing the Channel on a wind 
day. She does not recommend the ordeal to vocalists wit 
an approaching recital, and she has. no ambition to emulate 
the bassos who sing “Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep.” 

Her most pleasant experience in France 
was a visit to Saint-Saéns, who accom- 
panied her in several of his songs. The 
old composer was apparently in the best of 
health and overflowing with humor and good 
spirits, though he died suddenly but six 
weeks later, Strangely enough, he had 
never heard his song “Guitares et Mando- 
lines” sung till Rosalie Miller sang it for 
him to his own accompaniment. 

She also sang some of the early songs of 
Gabriel Pierné for the composer, and had 
an afternoon with Georges Hue, who played 
over his opera, “L’Ombre de Cathedrale,” 
which was about to be produced. Charles 
Widor was another of the eminent musi- 
cians of France to predict a brilliant future 
for the young American soprano. 

. An account of Rosalie Miller’s: visit with 

Respighi in Rome has already appeared in 
these columns, and need not now be re- 
peated. When she sang for Toscanini she 
offered to sing an excerpt from Puccini, 
but the conductor stopped her. Said he: 
“If you can sing Mozart and Massenet as 
you have sung them I take it for granted 
you can sing Puccini.” That cryptic re- 
mark can be interpreted several ways. But 
as Rosalie Miller is to sing very soon again 
at a Toscanini concert, it is evident the 
conductor -was-satisfied with her work as an 
artist. 

She says the best theater orchestra she 
ever heard, and the finest scenery she ever 
saw, was at a performance of “The Barber 
of Seville” at Es Scala, Milan. 

On one subject Rosalie Miller has unal- 
terable convictions, and that is, that no 
American vocal student can get better train- 
ing by leaving the United States, She 
thinks that the fine French style should only 
be attempted by those who have first learned 
how to sing. French voice production does 
- not-appeal to her in the least. She was most 
- enthusiastic ,over the instantaneous success 
of Charles Hackett in “Rigoletto,” and she 
says that Blair, Fairchild, another American, 
is having a remarkably successful season 
with his compositions in France, where 
there is not too much. sympathy shown 
towards foreign musical artists. 

SeverAL Fine QUARTETS. 

Lovers of chamber music have had ample 
cause to be grateful this spring. First came 
the Lener Quartet from Austria and gave a 
series of ‘concerts which roused so much 
enthusiasm that some of the critics ex- 
claimed: “This must be the finest quartet 
in existence.” Then the Flonzaleys ap- 
peared and everybody decided that, after a l, 
there was no organization superior to the 
Flonzaléy Quartet, which plays more 
smoothly and with more unanimity than any 
other quartet now before the public. On 
top of the Flonzaleys came the London 
String Quartet, fresh from its American 
successes. The English players proved 
their prowess by a series of concerts in 
which they performed the entire set of 
quartetscby" ‘Beethoven, a worthy feat, 
though a little too much in the same style 
of a good thing for some tastes. Londoners 
may well be proud of their quartet party. 
Denmark likewise should be pleased to learn 
of the instantaneous success in London of the Copenhagen 
Quartet, which awoke to find itself famous the morning 
after the first concert. This organization has certain 
c teristics in refinements of expression and tenderness 
w may be due to the two ladies in the party. Surely 
it is reasonable to believe that the feminine element in the 
ensemble must make an appreciable difference. I, at any 
rate, will certainly. not miss the forthcoming second con- 
cert by the Copenhagen Quartet. 

; Turee WoMEN Fippiers. 


Three ‘young ladies have played the violin here recent! 
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and ome is an artist. One of them was the Englis 
M “who played a number of short pieces and a 
work or two of moderate difficulty with that charm of man- 
ner and sweet persuasiveness which are the outstanding fea- 
tures of Marie Hall’s performances. : : 
Another of the ladies was the brilliant Australian Daisy 
Kennedy, who has much of the grand manner and the dash 
of her teacher, Auer’s, best male pupils. She has a great 


(as Fiordiligi in the Metropolitan “Cosi fan tutte’). 
American singer who went quietly along from success to success until she won 
recognition for herself as one of the foremost artists of the day. 
a concert favorite, she sings leading roles in the Metropolitan’s most important 
This summer she and her husband, Francis Maclennan, the operatic 
tenor, will appear as guests at the National Opera, Berlin, where they were for- 
merly regular members of the company. Mme, Haston is not only a singer, but a 
thorough musician as well, and her absolute certainty and readiness have saved 


productions. 


following of friends here and is always sure of a good 
audience, Both she and Marie Hall gave their recitals in 
Wigmore Hall. The third young lady came almost un- 
announced and gave two recitals in Aeolian Hall. Her name 
is Amy Neill and her home Chicago. Her press notices 
were unusually good, as they deserved to be, for she is 
unquestionably the most remarkable and capable woman vio- 
linist to play in London for many a day. Such clear, easy, 
exact, refined performances of the most exacting passages 
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FLORENCE EASTON, 


many an operatic performance in an emergency. 
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I have not heard at a young lady's recital for a very long 
time. And very few of the male fiddlers can touch her. Of 
course, the ways of the public are past finding out, and it 
is consequently useless for me to say whether Amy Neill 
will be a popular heroine or not. She ought to be, if excel- 
lent violin playing is the sole requisite. It now remains to 





NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL GREATER THAN EVER 


Mme. Easton is a sterling 


Besides being 


be seen how the audiences will judge “of hand, of foot, of 

lip, of eye, of brow,” as Shakespeare said in his sonnet. 

After her first recital I went into the artists’ room and told 

Amy Neill that she had played on a remarkably fine violin. 

She replied: “You are right; it is a Joseph Guarnerius.” 
(Continued on page 38) 


ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 
AGAIN NOTABLE SUCCESS 


Dr. Stanley Absent First Time in Twenty-Nine Years— 
Stock’s “Rhapsody” Repeated—Distinguished Soloists 
Ann Arbor, Mich. June 1, 1922.—Ann Arbor’s twenty- 

ninth annual May Festival conducted by the University 

Mus’‘cal Society proved to be one of the most successful 

which has ever been given. Artistically’ it 

was practically flawless, for artists, choruses 
and orchestra gave of their best and each 
program made a profound impression upon 
the vast audience which, in spite of the in- 
clement weather, packed the auditorium at 
each of the six concerts, The festival was 
unique in that it is the first time that the 
genial leadership of Dr. Albert A. Stanley, 
its founder, was not at the helm. The fact 
that the festival, in spite of the absence of 
its dist nguished founder, who resigned his 
active duties at the end of the last academic 
year, was carried through so successfully 
under the direction of the associates with 
whom he surrounded himself during the past 
years is perhaps the greatest tribute that 
can be paid to this splendid man, whose 
whole life has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of all that is best in the art of music. 
Earl V. Moore, head of the organ and 
theory departments of the University School 
of Music, who has served for several years 
as assistant to Dr. Stanley in the training 
of the Choral Union, and who, pending the 
selection of a permanent musical director, 
is serving as acting conductor of the 
Choral Union, proved himself to be a musi- 
cian of exceptional ability. The chorus 
which had been trained under his direction 
was never in finer fettle and gave an ex- 
hibition of choral singing which was re- 
markable from every point of view and 
was fully equal to that provided by pro- 
fessional organizations. The programs for 
all concerts were well balanced and splen- 
didly built. They were prepared by Mr. 

Moore in collaboration with Frederick Stock, 

conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 

chestra, who, with his famous band of play- 
ers, for eighteen consecutive years has par- 
ticipated in Michigan’s music classic. 

_ In spite of the fact that the programs as 

finally given brought forward several art- 

ists not announced in the list of organiza- 
tions published earlier in the year on ac- 
count of cancellations, the list of soloists 
proved to be exceptionally satisfying. Mario 
Chamlee was a most acceptable substitute 
for Lucien Muratore, and Cyrena Van Gor- 
= don took the place of Mme, Matzenauer 
= Riccardo Martin was scheduled to sing the 
= very difficult tenor role in Frederick Stock’s 
psalmodic rhapsody at the Friday evening 
concert and the role of Tannhiuser on the 
following evening, and the Ann Arbor man- 
agement was not notified of Mr. Martin’s 
= “indisposition” until the day preceding the 
= festival. On short notice William Wheeler, 
head of the voice department of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, consented to learn and 
sing the difficult role in the Stock number 
while Paul Althouse was engaged by long 
distance telephone to come on from New 

York to sing the role of Tannhauser. Both 

of these artists were entitled to and received 

the sincere plaudits of an appreciative audi- 
ence for their fine artistry. 
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Wepnespay Eveninc. 

The festival program opened Wednesday 
evening, May 17, when the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, 
= contributed a number of attractive selec- 
tions, opening with Brahms’ Academic Fes- 


s 





tival overture; Dohnanyi’s suite, op. 19; 
Chadwick's ballade for orchestra, “Tam o’ Shanter:” and 
closing with Liszt’s symphonic poem, No, 2, “Tasso; 


Lamento e Trionfo.” Interspersed between these num- 

bers were three arias by Mario Chamlee, who made his Ann 

Arbor debut. Mr. Chamlee chose for his first number Doni 
(Continued on page 30) 


Camille W. Zeckwer, Philadelphia, Wins $1,000 Orchestral Prize—New Soloists, Luella Meluis, John Barclay, Giuseppe 
Danise, All Please—Children’s Chorus Numbers Fifteen Hundred 


Evanston, Ill., June 2, 1922.—What a happy idea it was 
to have yearly music festivals in Evanston—a suburb of 
Chicago full of cultured people who appreciate good music 
and who turn out en masse at each affair, expressing their 
delight with genuine and exuberant enthusiasm! Then 
there is the Patten Gymnasium of the Northwestern Uni- 


versity—a magnificent structure—where all the festivals 

have been held, a splendid auditorium for such events, ac- 

commodating some four thousand listeners. Located in 

the center of Chicago’s “North Shore,” Evanston is a most 

appropriate place for festival gatherings and these yearly 
(Continued en page 26) 
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A SPLENDID FIRST 
PERFORMANCE OF MASSENET’S 
“MARIE MAGDELEINE” 


St. Joseph’s Church Filled for French Oratorio, Original 
Version 


Springfield, Mass., June 1 The first production here of 
Jul Massenect’s tone-poem, “Marie Magdeleine,” was 
given May 25, by a well ts ained choir of thirty-five voices, 


Prof, J. M. Ernest Philie, 
Joseph’s Church in the 
This handsome 
for only 


skilled direction of 
ganist and choirmaster of St 
French church edifice in Howard Street 
‘ilding is in an historically musical atmosphere; 


nder th 


few doors east of it is the famous old Warriner man- 
n, from the baleony of which Jenny Lind, the Swedish 
nightingale, stood and “reviewed” the children of the 
chools in July, 1851 
[he choral portions of the concert were effectively ren- 
dered and showed the results of many weeks’ drilling. 
[he two major parts were taken by Mme. Albert S. Du- 
quette, in the title soprano role, and Alice Chagnon, as 
Marthe aay contralto The score calls for extraordinary 
accomplishment on the part of these principals, and in 
both cases the solo work was of rare quality and en- 
tirely adequate volume, The performance was of ex- 
musical worth and richly deserving of a larger 


ceptional 
’ 
hall and a greater audience than could be accommodated by 





the well filled St. Joseph Church. In the magnificent 
PROF. J. ERNEST PHILIB, 
under whose direction Massenet’s “Marie Magdeleine” was 


given recently at Springfield, Mass. 


third act recitative and aria with its unusual choral setting, 
representing Mary at the Cross, Mme. Duquette’s high 
voice and remarkable clearness of enunciation was most 
pronounced. Mlle, Chagnon's ample and finely modulated 
contralto voice had its best opportunity in its duo part of 
the second act with the Judas well sung by Fred Roy. 
The part of Jesus was adequately rendered by Frank E. 
Regnier 

Prof, Philie, encouraged by the great success attending 
this, is considering the production by the same proficient 
choir of other famous and little known cantata and ora- 
torio masterpieces. His choir is especially well adapted 
for compositions in the original French, It a pleasure to 
hear the particularly fiuid music of Massenet, for example, 
sung as St. Joseph’s French Catholic choir sings, in the 
impeccable French original, which leaves no necessity for 
apologies for outrageous absurdities in a lame English 
translation E, N. B, 


Huge Crowd Sees Gigli Sail 


The popularity which Beniamino Gigli, the Metropolitan 
tenor, has won for himself in the short two years that 
he has been here, could not be better illustrated than by 
the throng of nearly three hundred friends and admirers 
who crowded the Italian line pier at West Fifty-seventh 
Street on Thursday morning, June 1, when the favorite 
artist sailed home on the new Italian liner, Conte Rossa. 
Mr. Gigli has been unfortunate in having to contend with 
a strong attack of rheumatism all spring, as a result of 
taking cold in Atlanta, being obliged to cancel all except 
his New York recital. He declared that he felt much 
better and will take a complete rest this summer, visiting 
Salsomaggiore and ‘che well known Italian bathing 
resorts 

He returns here late in September and will make his 
first concert appearance next season at Carnegie Hall, on 
Sunday afternoon, October 8 Between that date and the 
beginning of the opera season in November, he will fill a 
large number of concert engagements, some of them post- 
poned from this spring. 


Judson and International to Book Jointly 


The following statement was issued Tuesday of this 
week by Arthur Judson; Arthur Judson, the manager of 
the ‘Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, the New York 
Phitharmonic Orchestra and the Stadium concerts, an- 
nounces that, through arrangements with the International 
Concert Direction, Inc., Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son will undertake, in conjunction with the International 
Concert Direction, Inc., to book the following artists: 
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Claire Dux, the Elshuco Trio, Bronislaw Huberman, Theo 
Karle, Sigrid Onegin and Marie Tiffany. Mr. Judson fur- 
ther stated that Milton Diamond and the staff of the 
Concert Management Arthur Judson will undertake the 
bookings of the following artists who are now under the 
exclusive direction of Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son: Alfred Cortot, John Barclay, Hans Kindler, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer and Olga Samaroff. 


Schnitzer Sailing for Europe 

Germaine Schnitzer, in an interview, spoke in glowing 
terms of the past season, which she characterized as her 
busiest and most successful one here in the States. The 
pianist played at thirteen concerts in New York and also 
was heard in Boston, Philadelphia, Rochester (twice), De- 
troit (with the Detroit Orchestra under Gabrilowitsch), 
etc. One of the greatest successes of the past season was 
achieved as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Josef Stransky, when she 
was given an ovation following her playing of the Liszt E 
flat concerto, At a benefit concert at Carnegie Hall, when 
fourteen eminent pianists furnished the program, Miss 
Schnitzer was one of the three (and the only woman) who 
were heard in solos. She will sail for Europe on June 17 
on the steamship Rotterdam and expects to concertize in 
Holland, France, Germany, Austria and Czecho Slovakia. 
The artist will return to America the beginning of Novem- 
ber and begin another tour of the States. 


Fortune Gallo in London 


The London papers announced the arrival in that city 
on May 20 of Fortune Gallo, director of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, accompanied by his wife, Sofia Charle- 
bois, one of the sopranos of the company. Mr. Gallo’s 
primary object is to arrange for a visit of his company 
to England, where it has never sung, in exchange for a 
visit of the Carl Rosa Opera Company to America. The 
Daily Mirror of May 22 published a photograph of Mr. 
Gallo arriving at Waterloo station and being greeted by 
Mrs. Carl Rosa, widow of the founder of the Carl Rosa 
Company, and Alfred Van Noorden, its present director. 


Damrosch Memoirs to Appear 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and one of the most prominent figures 
in American musical life for many years past, has written 
his memoirs. They have been accepted for publication 
serially by the Curtis Publishing Company and will later 
appear in book form. 








Cecil Arden Sings at A. E. F. Concert 


Cecil Arden sang at the A. E. F. celebration of the vic- 
tory of Chateau Thierry at Carnegie Hall on Sunday even- 
ing, June 4 
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Georges Enesco Coming Next Season 


In 1899, at the Paris Conservatory, a young violinist was 
graduated with the highest honors which it was in the power 
of the institution to bestow. This was the Premier Prix, 
that goal of difficult attainment. 

The violinist was Georges Enesco. His name has since 
become known throughout Europe as a violinist, composer 
and conductor. A Rumanian, born in the small town of 
Cordaremi in 1881, he possesses all the characteristics of 
his nationality, with its fanciful imagination and full-blooded 
temperament. 

For some years after his graduation, while pruning his 
wings for flight, he was court violinist to the Queen of 
Rumania, where he was the center of praise and adulation 
from the cultivated court circle. Then followed his first 
European tour which brought him instant recognition as an 
artist. It was easy to predict his success, for just so long as 
lovers of rare and exquisite art exists, so there will be 
ardent admirers of his playing. To the gourmet of style, 
there is unfathomable charm in his art. He gains the most 
astonishing technical effects without the creaking of labored 
effort. His bow is the magic which distills a tone of de- 
liquescent beauty, a simmering transposition of the inarti- 
culate into music. 

The genius of Georges Enesco has many facets. To 
create, as well as to translate the thought of others, is to 
him of equal importance in his conjugation of life. As a 
composer he has already been heard in American concert 
halls. As early as 1910 his suite for orchestra, op. 9, was 
played by the New York Philharmonic, and his “Rumanian 
Rhapsody” is in practically every orchestra’s repertory. 
The Kneisels played his octet for strings, and during the 
past season the Flonzaley Quartet gave a first performance 
in America of his string quartet in E flat major. 

Gauguin, the French painter—he who tired of civilization 
and wandered away to Tahiti in company with his disordered 
soul—once said that “in art one must be either a plagiarist 
or a revolutionist.” Though far-sweeping, there is truth in 
the epigram. It is clear, however, that Enesco is no plagiar- 
ist. Revolutionary, perhaps, but more in the sense of non- 
conformist. He does not preach his credo at the point of 
the dogmatic sword, as it were, but rather leaves the faithful 
to their accepted gods, and makes his path for himself 
through the polyphonic forest of his individual inspiration. 
The witticism of James Gibbons Huneker, “He has the 
courage of his chromatics” might apply to the untrammeled 
style of Enesco’s writing, while at the same time his true 
genius places him in the company of our accepted modernists. 

As such he is recognized by such men as Leopold Sto- 
kowski, to whom will be accredited the honor of introducing 
Enesco to America in his three-fold capacity of violinist, 
conductor and composer. Mr. Enesco will conduct the con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh ; and in New 
York City, on the visit of the organization, January 2, Mr. 
Enesco will be the soloist. He has been engaged also for 
two appearances with the Boston Symphony. 


Annual May Music Festival at Central Michigan Normal School 


The seventeenth annual May music festival at Central 
Michigan Normal School completed a four day series of 
concerts, May 26. On Tuesday evening, the Normal Chorus 
and orchestra, under the direction of J. Harold Powers, 
head of the department of music, presented Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Death of Minnehaha” with Margery Maxwell, so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Association, and Charles Nor- 
man Granville, baritone, of Chicago, in the solo roles. G. 
Davis Brillhart presided at the piano. Miss Maxwell was 
in excellent voice and sang with flawless technic, brilliancy 
and splendid feeling. Mr. Granville proved to be one of the 
finest artists ever appearing on festival programs here. He 
is an interpreter of rare ability and the possessor of fine 
vocal mastery. 

Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, and Vera Poppe, cel- 
list, both of Chicago, appeared in recital on Wednesday 
afternoon, Miss Ver Haar possesses a charm all her own 
with a contralto voice, beautiful throughout ‘its range, that 
has to divide honors with an equally beautiful stage appear- 
ance. Vera Poppe displayed a virtuosity seldom heard in 
cello playing, and was perhaps the artistic surprise of the 
entire festival. 

On Wednesday evening, James Hamilton, tenor, joined 
the above mentioned singers in a program largly of operatic 
origin, including several concerted numbers. Mr. Hamilton 
proved to be a worthy member of the quartet. Katherine 


Foster, Chicago, accompanied all recitals in an acceptable 
manner. 

On Thursday and Friday afternoon and _ evenings, the 
third recital, annual All-Michigan high school music contest, 
took place. Over two hundred high school students from 
twenty cities competed in ten events, covering solos in the 
four voices, piano and violin; double quartet, male quartet ; 
girls’ trio and orchestras. The winners in first place were 
as follows: piano, John Kollen, Holland; Fannie Schon- 
muller, Chesaning; violin, Theodore Spreiss, Saginaw ; 
Verna Brown, Flint; soprano, Goldie Greer, St. Louis; 
Grace Grally, Pontiac; contralto, Hessline Samuelson, Pon- 
tiac; Eileene Downer, Imlay City; tenor, Edward Roh, 
Lansing; Fred Lamb, Cadillac; baritone, Elmer Roberts, 
Reed City; Harlan Holt, Ludington; girls’ trio, Alpena, 
Pontiac; male quartet, Lansing, Saginaw; double quartet, 
Cadillac, Lansing; orchestra, Lansing, Flint. This contest 
was started in 1920 by J. Harold Powers and the pronounced 
increase in numbers and enthusiasm and the state-wide 
representation prove it to be a force in music education in 
the State. The dominant note of the contest was the splen- 
did spirit shown by winners and losers. This was largely 
due to the manifest confidence in the sole adjudicator, Prof. 
P. W. Dykema, of the University of Wisconsin, who made 
the awarding of the prizes an educative feature by explain- 
ing his reasons for the decisions in each event. H., 





ARTISTS AT MOUNT PLEASANT (MICI.) 


(Left to right): J. Harold Powers, director of the festival; 


tenor; Katherine Foster, pianist; 
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Ethelyn Craw, Normal music department; James Hamilton, 


Charles Norman Granville, baritone; Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto; Vera 


Poppe, cellist; A. Davis Brillhart, piano department; Margery Maewell, soprano, 
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THE TECHNIC OF INTERPRETATION 


HERE is perhaps no subject dealing with the art of 
singing of which it is so difficult to write clearly 
and concisely as that which comes under the head 

of interpretation. 

_ Interpretation, or the power to interpret, is generally con- 
sidered to be a gift which one either does or does not pos- 
sess, and therewith the subject is closed; or the suggestions 
which writers give are of so vague and indefinite a charac- 
ter as to be of little practical value to the student. 

Those who realize their short€omings in this direction 
usually go to some teacher or artist whose reputation for 
interpretation attracts them. They copy or imitate (as 
far as their vocal technic will permit) the interpretation of 
certain songs, but such interpretation lacks individuality, 
and fundamentally nothing has been learned. 

There is a general impression with regard to song inter- 
pretation that the text is the first and last thing to be con- 
sidered, as one writer recently stated. The text is certainly 
of the utmost importance, but I do not intend at this time 
to consider the matter of text so much as those things con- 
cerning interpretation which come before consideration of 
the text. 

Occasionally there appear in our midst singers who, by 
sheer overplus of psychological gifts, arouse and astonish 
a blasé public through the power of their interpretations. 
To them text is everything. These brilliant apparitions do 
not, however, found’any school, because their art is purely 
individual—as much as the color of their eyes or the ex- 
pression of their features—and they vanish like meteoric 
bodies, leaving no trace of their passage other than the 
memory of their personal achievement. They may have 
imitators, and they may awaken a dormant talent in some 
student, but their chief merit lies in arousing the percep- 
tion of the student in general to the value of an emotional 
rendition of the text. 

The first idea of the average vocal student is to learn to 
sing. Interpretation, in the real sense of the word, is’ not 
thought of, the general feeling on the matter being that the 
power to interpret is something which will be there to be 
called upon as soon as the voice is “placed.” The student 
possesses sentiment or an appreciation of sentiment, and 
this means for him the ability to interpret. 


Tue TECHNIC oF INTERPRETATION. 


The idea that there is a technic of interpretation that can 
be studied and acquired, like the technic of any other branch 
of the art, is, I think, rarely understood or appreciated. 
The technic of interpretation should, as a matter of fact, 
begin with the first exercise, and continue to develop with 
each succeeding exercise and vocalise to the first song, and 
so on to the end, so that when the vocal study is completed 
(if such a time ever really arrives in the life of the true 
artist) the interpretative art of the singer will have arrived 
at a like stage of completion or development. I have always 
enjoyed the story told of one of the well known artists of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, who, two years after his retire- 
ment on pension at the age of sixty-two, in conversation 
with a younger colleague, remarked enthusiastically that if 
he were to return to the stage again he would “show them 
something.” ; 

Many students are possessed with a fear that a too close 
application to the study of the technic of their art will result 
in a corresponding loss of their genius of inspiration. Since 
this quality cannot be acquired, it stands to reason that it 
cannot be lost. The more perfect the technical resources the 
more transparent becomes the soul of the artist, who is thus 
enabled to express naturally every shade of thought or emo- 
tion, awakened by music and text. , va 

The art of the intérpretative singer consists of his ability 
to reproduce at will, with absolute sincerity, the moods and 
passions expressed in the music and text. To do this, he 
must feel those varying moods and passions, or his per- 
formance will lack the sincerity demanded. Herein lies the 
value of a real technic, by means of which he can arrest and 
analyze those moods or sensations which come like an in- 
spiration, at moments, when reading or studying a new 
composition. Such sensations come at times like a_ flash, 
a momentary, fleeting vision, and unless seized upon by the 
artistic mind, are gone, sometimes not to return. The true 
artist records such impressions instantly, and mentally notes 
the accompanying expression of joy, sorrow, anger, or of 
any of the varying human emotions. If his technic be that 
of which I am writing, he recalls the expression or gesture 
each and every time that he would repeat the passage. A 
look or gesture which is the visible expression of an idea, is 
reflected instantaneously upon the sensitive psychology of 
an artist, and those first sensations recur with the reality and 
sincerity of an immediate inspiration, achieving a corre- 
sponding effect upon himself, upon the work reproduced, and 
upon his listeners. 

Since the average vocal student, unfortunately, has rarely 
had a thorough musical training before beginning the study 
of singing, he or she must be taught the rules of musical 
accent; rhythm, phrasing, and the value of notes. The 
beauty of a musical phrase can be distorted by wrong ac- 
cent, by a neglect of the real value of notes, or by bad 
phrasing, no matter how well the text may be declaimed. 


Wuat Gopowsky Saip, 


A song should be musically analyzed before it is sung. 
I am sure that much of the difficulty of memorizing would 
disappear with a broader understanding on the part of the 
student along the lines of musical analysis. I have never 
forgotten the reply which Godowsky once made in my pres- 
ence, to an inquiry on the part of another guest, as to his 
mode of procedure in memorizing: “When I understand a 
composition, 1 know it.” Such a statement from such an 
artist is illuminating. It is, of course, undeniably true that 
the average vocal teacher has little time at his isposal for 
the development of this phase of the student's work, but I 
hope that the day will come when in each community the 
teachers will be sufficiently united to form and support 


classes for the general education of students, of, which the 
pupils of all the teachers can take advantage, irrespective 
of methods of voice production. ; 

In analyzing a song, it will be found that there is a suc- 


cession 0 


musical ideas, each of which, important in itself, 
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' is but the building up towards a culminating point or climax. 


To this everything is subservient, if we could avoid the 
mistakes of an anti-climax. If the text of the song is in 
verse form, it will be found that each verse has its musical, 
as well as literary, climax or central point of interest. By 
climax I do not mean a high note or a forte passage, for 
the contrary may just as well be the case, but each climax 
serves to build up, and is subsidiary to, the one great mo- 
ment of the composition. 
AccCOMPANIST RARELY AT FAULT. 

: Each phrase, in its turn, must be considered in its rela- 
tion to the whole. During the development of the phrase, 
there should be no dragging of the movement, unless a 
retard or stentato has been indicated by the composer, or 
for a special reason or effect demanded by consideration of 
the text. The outline of the phrase should be clearly 
marked, and this can best be secured by moving steadily to 
the head of the musical phrase, which will or should be upon 
the pregnant word—or syllable of the word—of the text. 
From this point onward the tempo may be modified, if so 
required, to bring out more clearly the meaning of the text, 
without marring the musical form or outline, but any modi- 
fication during the development of the phrase, unless as ex- 
cong before, usually destroys the sense of the rhythmic 
ow. 

Herein lies the explanation of the difficulty which 
some singers and students have with their accompanists. 
The singer’s intention should be conveyed to the accom- 
panist on that part of the phrase which I call its develop- 
ment. If this is not clearly indicated, there will be a lack 
of harmony and understanding between the two, and the 
result will be a sense of “pushing” or “pulling” on the part 
¢ a The accompanist is, however, rarely the one at 
ault, 

A musical phrase which is repeated should always receive 
a different treatment with each repetition, just as, in a 
spoken sentence, the reiteration would be marked with some 
variation, no matter how slight, of tone or accent. Musical 
phrases bear to each other the same relationship which ex- 
ists between sentences in speech. One phrase should not be 
ended and another begun as if there were no connection in 
thought between them. The connection is there. Search 
until it is found! 

Following a crescendo of power or intensity, the singer 
should not (and cannot, if he feels what he expresses) allow 
the tone suddenly to drop to a quality of indifference. The 
waves of passion which have risen to great heights cannot 
suddenly cease, but the ground swell of subsiding passion 
must be felt and shown in the succeeding passages, even 
though the tone may be reduced to pianissimo, 

In studying a song, the composers’ intention is the first 
thing to be considered. This intention is sometimes indi- 
cated elaboratély. Where this is not the case, only a true 
musical rendition can give the composer’s meaning. Do not 


recompose a song. If it is so bad as that, do not waste time 
over it! 


LecitiMate Errects, 


Every vocal “effect” should be studied and weighed from 
the standpoint of its appropriateness. Nothing is more stu- 
pid than the absolutely uncalled for and unwarranted use of 
the mezza-voce or the sustained high note, without due re- 
gard to its fitness. Such effects have their legitimate place 
and use, and should not be employed simply because they 
sound well or “show off the voice.” 

There are effects to be gained by anticipating an entrance 
or a climax, or by retarding the same, but they should never 
be used arbitrarily. There are no effects more necessary to 
the technic of the singer than those gained by correct use of 
tone color. Its application is dictated, of course, by the text 
of the song, but the color of the tone or voice should be the 
reflex of the mental picture created by the context, apart alto- 
gether from the vowel sounds of the word, or words, which 
are sung. That is to say, the tone color should be con- 
sistently light or dark according to the spirit or meaning of 
the text, independent of the vowels which form the basis of 
the words, There are, of course, places where the composer 
has counted upon the effect to be produced by the color of the 
syllables sung. Such is the case in Gluck’s air from “Les 
Pelerins de la Mecque,” where he employs the syllables cla, 
clé, cli, clo, cloux, to represent the lapping of the peaceful 
streamlet against its flower-bedecked banks. 

Facial grimace and bodily contortion must be sedulously 
avoided, but a mobile face and an expressive attitude of the 
body is the outward sign of the mental picture, and varying 
expressions should follow each other as naturally and uncon- 
strainedly as in conversation. 

The white or open tone has in it always the effect of cli- 
max, be it sung pianissimo or fortissimo; and when volume 
is added to a tone or phrase, which, commencing dark or 
sombre, gradually passes to the white or open sound, the 
effect can be electrifying. 

These few hints or suggestions could be multiplied con- 
siderably, since each different style of composition calls 
for its individual treatment, but the scope of the present ar- 
ticle was only intended to call attention to the fact, em- 
phasized in the beginning, that, before the text of a song is 
considered, there is much to be studied; and that the tech- 
nic of interpretation can be acquired, or at least greatly 
developed, by study. 

The artist whose rendition is built up architecturally may 
soar to inspired heights under favorable conditions of men- 
tal and physical well being and the inspiration of a receptive 
and appreciative audience, but no matter how unfavorable 
might be the conditions for the inspiration of his muse, his 
performance will never fall below the plane of high artistic 
worth on which it was conceived if that conception and in- 
spiration has been seized and held fast by means of the 
technic of interpretation, 





JOSEF STRANSKY HEADS GUEST 
CONDUCTORS AT BUDAPEST 


Season Extended by Special Philharmonic Series—Novelties 
Introduced by Young Composers—Three Hungarian 
Fiddlers Visit Home—Swedish Ballet 
in Budapest 


Budapest, May 15.—A series of special concerts given by 
the Budapest Philharmonic Society after the regular sub- 
scription series was completed in March has given the sea- 
son a new lease of life. In these concerts a large section 
of the public which is automatically excluded from the en- 
joyment of orchestral music by the limitations of space 
has now had its turn. The subscription concerts were sold 
out to the last seat, not by virtue of any extraordinary pro- 
grams, of course. Beethoven’s “Ninth” or a perfectly nor- 
mal program quietly fluctuating between beethoven and 
Tschaikowsky are quite sufficient for the unstilled music 
hunger of our populace, even if the “novavum rerum cupidi” 
come off empty handed. 

Variety was provided on the other hand by guest con- 
ductors. Of these Josef Stransky, unknown here, aroused 
the chief interest. He had a fine success, notwithstanding 
his conception of Beethoven, which deviates considerably 
from the local traditions. He reached the pinnacle of his 
triumph, however, with Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung” 
and Berlioz’s “Rakoczy March,” and divided the honors 
with Erné Dohnanyi, who played the Schumann piano con- 
certo in his unique and unsurpassable manner. Other re- 
cent guest conductors included Bernhard Tittel, in whom 
one learned to know a thoroughly healthy musical nature 
without great distinguishing marks, and Carl Loewe, who 
has for years been admired here as much as in his own 
Vienna. 

Nove.ties, O_p AND New. 

Two young conductors, Stefan Strasser and Wilhelm 
Komor, tried to present—at least within the limitations of 
a chamber orchestra—some newer or at least rarer things. 
The former gave an excellent performance of Pergolesi’s 
“Stabat Mater” with two Viennese singers, Gertrude Foer- 
stel and Emmy Heim, also the great quartet fugue of 
Beethoven in his own arrangement for string orchestra, 
which, though debatable, brings out many details better than 
the original. His colleague, Komor, in three chamber or- 
chestra concerts, brought, besides Lully, Rameau and Mo- 
zart, a charming symphony by Dittersdorf, as well as Ra- 
baud’s “Eclogue” and Strauss’ “Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
carefully prepared and with great success. 


Cuipren’s Crusape Fairs to PLEASE. 


A novelty for Budapest, too, was Pierné’s “Croisade des 
Enfants,” conducted by Anton Fleischer and performed by 
the augmented student’s chorus and orchestra of the State 
music school “Nemzeti Zenede.” Though the. performance 
was far better than the earlier attempt of this institute to 
produce Mahler’s third symphony, the work failed to find 
favor either with the public or the press. On the other 


to suffer. 


hand, Bach's “Passion According to St. John,” produced 
as the annual Easter offering by the Choral Society, and 
Beethoven's “Christus am Oeclberge,” given by the Pales- 
trina Chorus and the Phitharmonic Orchestra under Stefan 
Kerner, found eager response. The Beethoven work has 
not been heard in Budapest for eighty-five years. 


Turee HUNGARIAN Fippiters Visir Home. 


Of our world-roaming violin virtuosos, who, of course, 
spend most of their time in other countries, three happened 
to meet here at the same time. Of these Telmanyi, suffi- 
ciently known in America by now, had the greatest success. 
He has the rare gift of infusing new life into old works, 
so that one feels as though one 1s being introduced to them 
for the first time. Just as some time ago he created a sen- 
sation in Vienna with Mendelssohn's violin concerto, so this 
time he let us rediscover Spohr’s “Gesangsszene” through 
him. One of the choicest treats of the season was a sonata 
evening by him and Dohnanyi. 

Joseph Szigeti, who has been away from home some ten 
years, during which he has achieved an international repu- 
tation, has by no means been forgotten by the connoisseurs 
of Budapest, but the great public must be recaptured—an 
easy task if Szigeti would come a little oftener than he does 
He made his deepest impression with the Brahms concerto, 
which he played under Abranyi’s baton. 

Stéfi Geyer, the third of the triumvirate, had already re- 
introduced herself with the Goldmark concerto last autumn, 
which she played with the poetry that is characteristic of 
her. This time she played the concertino of her husband, 
Walter Schulthess, whose sonata she also included in her 


program. She earned great admiration for herself, though 
she could not arouse any considerable interest in these 
works. 


Of foreign violinists Carl Flesch—also a native of Hun- 
gary, by the way—gave a second recital, in which he proved 
anew his superior style and tone with Nardini and Reger 
solo sonatas and his brilliant virtuosity with the concerto of 
Ernst. 

SwepisH Batiet Visits Bupapest. 


Three evenings of the Swedish Ballet in Budapest should 
not remain unmentioned, since they brought us some inter- 
esting novelties, Although many remembered the celebrated 
Russians, and averred their superiority in a purely chorco- 
graphic sense, they had to recognize that in such things as 
Debussy’s “Boite a joujoux,” Ingelbrecht’s “El Greco” and 
in their own national pieces the Swedes offered something 
new and unique. Unfortunately the performances had to 
be given in a theater not adapted for music, so that especially 
Ingelbrecht’s interesting and richly orchestrated piece had 
ZOLTAN KOopALy 


Chamber Music Party in Denver 
The fifteenth Chamber Music Party was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Gano, of Denver, Colo., 
on Sunday afternoon, May 28, at which time a program 
was rendered by the Denver String Quartet. Numbers by 
Beethoven, Glazounoff; Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Haydn and 
Borodin were performed. 
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DALLAS ENJOYS 
SCOTTI GRAND OPERA 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason 
Present Three Opera Performances as Last of Course 
Dallas, Tex, May 31.—The brief engagement of the 

Scotti Grand Opera Company opened May 10 with a per- 
formance of “La Tosca,” which in every detail was of the 
highest artistic standard. Antonio Scotti appeared himself 
in his familiar role of the Baron Scarpia, in which he was 
convincing from a histrionic standpoint, and he also sang 
with splendid effect. Alice Gentle took the part of Floria 
losea, displaying a voice] of much beauty. The Cavaradossi 
was Armand Tokatyan, whose rich and full tenor voice was 
enjoyed. The minor parts were taken by Louis D'Angelo, 
Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri, Carlo Mariono, Wal- 
ter Casale and Myrtle Schaaf, The big orchestra, under 
the conductorship of Gennaro Papi, played exquisitely at all 
times. To those familiar with the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York, hearing the performances of this company was 
almost like a return to that house, as the casts throughout 
include many of the leading names of that organization, and 
the orchestra, though somewhat smaller in size, gave the 
ame finished and beautiful work that one is used to hearing 
there. Antonio Scotti is to be congratulated on the ex- 
cellency of his opera company as a whole, and Dallas is 
fortunate in having had the opportunity of hearing them. 

On Thursday afternoon a double bill matinee was given 
of “L’Oracolo” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” both of which 
worthy of the great enthusiasm shown by the audi- 
ence. Antonio Scotti as the opium den keeper again showed 
himself a consummate actor, At the end of this opera 
Scotti was given an ovation lasting several minutes, and 
responded to many curtain calls, The complete cast in- 
cluded Italo Picchi, Louis D’Angelo, Armand Tokatyan, 
Clara Burns, Anne Roéselle, Myrtle Schaaf and Giordano 
Palirinieri, Papi again conducted the orchestra. 

Following this came the familiar and ever popular “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” with Francesca Peralta as Santuzza, Hen- 
rietta’ Wakefield as Lola, Emanuel Salazar as Turiddu, 
Greek Evans as Alfio, and Clara Cingolani as Lucia. All 
of these were excellent in their singing and their voices 
blended beautifully in ensemble parts) The introduction was 
magnificently played by the orchestra and brought rounds 
of applause, and after the “Intermezzo” there was a storm 
of handclapping. Papi bowed many times and had the or- 
chestra rise and bow. It was some time before the audi- 


were 


ence allowed the opera to go on. 
“La Behéme” brought Orville Harrold before the Dallas 
Closing the engagement, that most appealing and 


public 
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delightful of Puccini’s operas, “La Bohéme,” was offered 


with Orville Harold, Queena Mario and Anne Roselle in 
the three leading roles. Harrold as Rudolfo lived up to the 
wonderful impression which he made in the same part here 
two years ago, singing in splendid voice and wit all the 
emotional quality which the music demands. He was en- 
thusiastically received, several times being applauded so 
long that the performance could not continue for some time. 
Queena Mario proved an exceptionally fitting Mimi. She 
has a voice of rare sweetness and purity, making up in 
that way for some lack of dramatic quality needed in this 
role. Anne Roselle gave a spirited interpretation of Mu- 
setta, singing with much dicts, and the Marcella of Al- 
fredo Gandolfi was one of the most pleasing heard in many 
years. He not only sang excellently but was so graceful 
and “at home” on the stage that he added much to the “stage 
picture.” Schaunard was Louis D'Angelo, Benoit, Paolo 
Ananian, and others in the cast were Picchi, Paltrinieri, and 
Nieri. The conductor was Papi. 

A review of the presentations of this company would be 


pesos a without mentioning the chorus, which offered fine . 


ensemble singing in all of the operas, ! 

The company was presented in the new Majestic Theater. 
There was some disappointment over the size of the audi- 
ences for these exceptional attractions, but what they 
lacked in size they made up in enthusiasm. R. D. 


Hurlbut’s Reappearance Before Roycrofters 


East Aurora, N. Y., May 29.—Harold Hurlbut gave his 
second recital before the Roycrofters on May 28, his singing 
excelling his splendid work at his earlier appearance. He 
opened the program with a group of English songs, fol- 
lowing these with a French group. Of these yd 
well received was the “Aubade” from “Le Roi d’Ys” in 
an unusual key, the three pianissimo high B flats being 
sung with great facility, Mr. Hurlbut’s diminuendo revea!- 
ing his remarkable control of the upper voice. Mention 
must be made of his original interpretation of “Chanton 
les amours de Jean,” this bergerette being sung with tone 
color constantly changing to suit the demand of the text. 
Negro spirituals and an Italian group followed. As an 
encore to the latter he sang “La donna e mobile,” remark- 
ing, “I will sing a song I don’t think much of.” The 
audience, however, heartily applauded the rollicking num- 
ber with its cadenza and finale on high B. natural. 

The high spot of the performance, however, was a number 
from “Lohengrin” sung in German. His audience literally 
“rose to him” after this number, the recital ending in an 
impromptu reception that lasted half an hour during which 
the tenor received the personal tributes of his auditors. He 
will make his third appearance here this fall. 


Cornish School Festival 


The students and teachers of the Cornish School, Seattle, 
are as busy as it is possible to be just at this time of the 
year in connection with the festival. In addition to the dates 
already listed in these pages, the foilowing constitute the 
various features of the festival: May 28, Students’ Recital ; 
May 29, Orchestral Concert, Ernest Jaskovsky, Paul Mc- 
Coole and Jack Perine, soloists; May 30, Students’ Recital ; 
May 31, Joint Recital, Edith Rogers violinist, John Hopper 
pianist; June 1, Lecture Recital, Louis Drentwett; June 2, 
Joint Piano Recital, Elna Burgeson, Dorothy Baker; June 
3, Piano Recital, Paul McCoole; June 4, Joint Recital, 
Gertrude Nord soprano, James Dobbs baritone; Students’ 
Reception; Ensemble Concert; June 5, Students’ Recital; 
June 6, Joint Recital, Esther van Valey soprano, Doine 
Smith violinist; June 7, Piano Recital, Jack Perine; June 
8, Song Recital, Helen Hoover; June 9 and 10, Dance 
Festival. 


Harriet Ware's Garden Party 


Harriet Ware (Mrs. Hugh Krumbhaar) and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding issued invitations to a ee party May 27, 
4 to 7 o'clock, Burnley Farm, Plainfield, N. J. Spring songs 
and readings from Chaucer by Gordon Brinley formed a 
portion of the afternoon affair, which was attended by many 
well known social and musical leaders. 


(Specializing in Opera) 


Announces Special Summer Season 


HARRISON, MAINE 
July Ist to Sept. Ist 


STUART ROSS, the eminent coach 


and special instructors will provide complete means for study of scores. Address 401 


West End Ave. until June 15. 
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ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA TO 
GIVE EIGHT OPERAS THIS SUMMER 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26.—Conductor Rudolph Ganz of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra held an audition recently, 
when about twenty-five singers and instrumentalists, who 
were applicants for engagement as soloists at the popular 
concerts next season, were heard. A number of these will be 
selected, it is reported, but the choice has not yet been an- 


Announcement was made last week of the engagement of 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Paul Althouse, tenor, as so- 
loists at the symphony concerts next season. Incidental to 
that announcement is the information just received in St. 
Louis that Rudolph Gruen, a St. Louis pianist, has been 
engaged as accompanist for Althouse and Arthur Middle- 
ton in their Australian tour. Gruen has been in New York 
more than a year concertizing and studying, and has done 
some notable work in the former capacity. 

The Jessie L. Gaynor Choral Club, of Webster Groves, 
Leo C. Miller, conductor, gave its closing concert of the 
season May 23, presenting Dorothy Bell, of the Civic Or- 
chestra of Chicago; Ellis Levy, violinist, and John Kiburg, 
flutist of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, as soloists, 

MunicrpaL Opera Procram, 


Announcement has been made that the Municipal Opera 
Association will present eight operas this season, one each 
week, beginning June 6, as follows: Reginald De Koven’s 
“The ighwayman,” Victor Herbert's “Sweethearts,” 
Kahlman’s “Sari,” Gilbert and Sullivan's “The Yeoman of 
the Guard,” Sidney Jones’ “The Geisha,” Max Reinhardt's 
“Spring Maid,” Johann Strauss’ “The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief,” and Emmerich Kahlman’s “Miss Springtime.” 
Sophie Brandt, a St. Louis singer, is the soprano of the 
cast. Eva Fallon, a Broadway favorite, is the ingenue. 
Lorna Doon Jackson is the contralto, Arthur Geary, tenor, 

Acta J. 


and John Dely, baritone. V. 
Grand Forks High School Wins State 
Music Contest 


Grand Forks, N. D., June 2.—Grand Forks High School 
won first place in the State High School Music Contest. 
Of the fourteen events Grand Forks High School placed in 
seven, as follows: First in piano and flute; second in so- 
prano, boys’ glee club, chorus, and orchestra; third in 
boys’ vocal solos. Minot received second place, although 
they also got points in seven of the fourteen events. They 
received first place in orchestra and soprano solo, second in 
contralto and violin quartet, third in contralto, and fourth 
with the girls’ glee club and the boys’ vocal solo. Fargo 
won third place, with first prize for girls’ sextet, second 
prize for violin solo, boys’ vocal solo, cornet solo, and 
third prize for baritone horn solo, Mayville was next in 
order with first for boys’ glee club and chorus, second for 
the girls’ trio. Other high schools which won points were 
Pembina, Hope, Wahpeton, Bismarck, Jamestown, Grafton, 
Buxton, Ellendale, Valley City, Park River, Hillsboro, 
Hatton, Fessenden, Kenmare, Finley, Brocket, Larimore, 
Lansford, Dickinson and Glen Ullen. 

More than 600 contestants took part in this State contest, 
representing forty-four high schools. These contests have 
been very successful in North Dakota and have done more 
than any one thing for public school music in this State. 

The outstanding prize winners among the soloists were: 
Isabel Olson, violinist, from Wahpeton; Lydia Schmierer, 
contralto soloist, of Ellendale, and Norma Rognlie, pianist, 
of Grand Forks. The outstanding organizations were 
Minot Orchestra, Jamestown Girls’ Glee Club and the Bux- 
ton Band. 

Judges for the contest were: F. A. Beidleman and Alice 
M. Sandberg, of the University music department; Edward 
D. Naff, Isaphine Richey, Jacob Buchholz and Doyle Watt, 
of Wesley College Conservatory; George Weiler, of Fargo 
College Conservatory and Concordia College; Mrs, Frank 
Temple, of Fargo College Conservatory; Jacob B. Tay- 
lor and Dr. Henry J. Humpstone, of the State University; 
Clarence O'Connor, of East Grand Forks High School; 
Mrs. F. A. Beidleman, Mrs. Edward D. Naff, Mrs. Hugh 
Ruettell, Mrs. L. C. Harrington, Frank Rorke and Frank 
Jenkins, of Grand Forks. 

The organization of the district elimination contests and 
of the State contests is in the hands of Prof. E. H. Wilcox, 
head of the music department at the University of North 
Dakota. E. W. 


David Proctor with Harold Flammer, Inc. 


David Proctor, composer and pianist of marked ability, 
has joined the organization of Harold Flammer, Inc. Mr 
Proetor will leave on a three months’ trip about the middle 
of June and will cover practically every State in the Union 
and several of the important musical centers of Canada. 

mong the best known of Mr. Proctor’s compositions are 
“The Little Clock,” a novelty for the piano and “Drowsily 
Come the Sheep,” a slumber song. In addition to being an 
accompl!:shed musician, Mr. Proctor has had quite an inter- 
esting theatrical career. He toured the country for many 
years as leading man in theatrical companies and has ap- 
peared on the screen. 


Musicale at Margot Samoranya’s Studio 
On Thursday afternoon, May 25, a musicale was held at 
the studios of Margot Samoranya, which was much appre- 
ciated. TI aqvenring: pupils of Miss Samoranya, in- 
cluded Allie Burchenal, Sarah Dobbs and Betty Allan, with 
Helen Crandall and Jessie Hofstetter as accompanists, 


Rossetter G. Cole to Go to MacDowell Colony 
Rossetter G. Cole will spend the month of June at the 


MacDowell Colony, Peterboro, N. H. 


American 


Management : 
M. L. FULLERTON 


229 Fourth Ave., New York 
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“AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE INDIFFERENT TO 
THEIR. EASILY ACQUIRED MUSICAL WEALTH” 





So States Myron W. Whitney, Who Feels That the Local Musician Is Not Getting a Square Deal and Suggests a Remedy 


“We in America are the heirs to the music of all coun- 
tries and should be richer in music, therefore, than the 
po of any other country, in spite of the fact that we 

ave little music of our own.” 

The speaker was Myron W. Whitney, vocal authority, 
whose studios in New York and Washington have been the 
scene of much activity se jp Ps past season. His engage- 
ment to teach at the David Mannes Music School was an- 
nounced recently and aroused much interest in the local 
musical world. And Mr. Whitney is a student, not only 
of music but also of the world of events as well. 

“If this is the case, then why don’t we hear more 
about it?” 

“The trouble is that in consequence of the fact that our 
wealth of music has been acquired without labor, we, as a 
people, are indifferent to it. : 

ee seems to me that the problem here is not to find a 
national style or school of musical expression, but to 
awaken an interest in the public to such an extent that not 
only the present ‘precieux’ musical public but also the entire 
public will take a vital and not a casual pleasure in hearing 
and producing music.” : 

“But don’t you think this is being accomplished?” 

“To a certain extent. Splendid things are being done 
in the schools and universities and by the various community 
efforts. The Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts are taking 
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Music Merit badges and having musical memory contests, 
and throughout the country musical memory contests are 
attracting much interest. 

“Walter Damrosch is illustrating his music lectures in 
Washington with his orchestra at the auditorium of the 
Central High School, before enormous audiences not com- 
posed for the most part of habitual concertgoers.” 

“It would seem to me that this were a matter for re- 
joicing,” the writer stated. A 

“Of course, but there is one important phase of the situa- 
tion which, as far as I can discover, has been overlooked 
and which I am sure could be made a mighty factor in 
producing a feeling of possession in communities for their 


music. I refer to the position ofthe local musician, say 
in a city like Washington. 

“Let us take what may fairly be considered a typical 
case. A charming young woman has a beautiful voice and 
sings, after years of assiduous (and expensive) study, ex- 
quisitely. She is in business at a salary of two thousand 
a year and has been singing in church for two years at a 
salary of five hundred. She is ready to get out and sing 
but she cannot afford to tear up her meal ticket and breeze 
out to New York to try her luck with the managers—New 
York is overflowing anyway. 

“What is she to do? Her own town is eager to use her 
talents whenever there is a charity needing funds, and at 
such times the newspapers preven her with loud whoops, 
but when it is a matter of paying someone to sing, they 
send to New York.” 

“Whose fault do you consider this and what would you 
oe as a practical way to remedy it?” 

“I think that the fault may be fairly laid at the door of 
the local musician. He is like the farmer—suspicious of 
any attempt to get together with his colleagues. The farmer 
is waking up. the local musician open his eyes too. 

“Suppose any number of really excellent musicians, sing- 
ers, pianists, violinists, etc.,. should meet and form an asso- 
ciation. Once organized, with programs made and ready to 
perform, let them call in the men and women of culture, 
influence and wealth who are by way of being patrons of 
the arts, and explain the situation to them, inviting them 
to be associate members and to underwrite a series of con- 
certs, having first secured their approval by giving them a 
pe¥ formance. 

“I would suggest that the concerts be begun as modestly 
as possible. No performer should be paid a larger fee than 
any other and the tickets should be sold for a moderate 
sum, If the arrangement could be made simultaneously in 
neighboring cities, the time would soon come when ex- 
changes of concerts could be arranged. 

“Of course, I realize that this scheme is very crude 
as I have suggested it, but I hope it may interest other 
musicians enough to lead them to express their views. Three 
things are absolutely essential to the success of such a 
venture, however, and without adherence thereto it cannot 
succeed, First, the local musicians must be good enough 
to deliver the goods; second, they must be modest in their 
demands; third, they must not quarrel among themselves.” 
And success lies in just those three rules. Can it be ob- 
tained ? H. R. F. 


Hurok Artists for Next Season 


S. Hurok, the New York concert manager, announces 
the musical artists and concert attractions to pre- 
sented during the season 1922-1923: 


Feodor Chaliapin, the Russian basso, returns for ap- 
pearances in concert at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mischa Elman, after two years of concertizing in two 
continents—Asia and Europe—will ¢ a transcontinen- 
tal tour, beginning next October. Isadora Duncan comes 
for a tour of four months with a company of twenty- 
two prize pupils from the Moscow Ballet School. Alex- 
ander Glazounoff, considered the greatest living Russian 
composer, will make his first American visit, beginning 
next January, appearing as guest conductor with the 
leading orchestras of the country’ and as a_ concert 


pianist. K 
Other prominent artists in the roster include Johanna 
Gadski, Ina Bourskaya (mezzo soprano of the Russian 


Grand Opera Company, who has been signed with the 
Metropolitan Opera for next season), Marjorie Squires (a 
young American contralto), Margaret Romaine (soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera), Nina Tarasova (interpreter 
of Russian folk songs), Artur Schnabel (pianist), Mana 
Zucca (pianist and composer), Eugene Ysaye (virtuoso), 
and Alfred Mirovitch (pianist and composer). 


Two Engagements for Metropolitan Quartet 
The Metropolitan Quartet gave an operatic concert at 
Turner’s Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., on the evening of April 
23, and gave much pleasure with the excellent program pre- 
sented. The personnel of the organization is as follows. 
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Eva Soble, soprano; Albert Slocum, baritone; David Hoff- 
man, violinist, and Abraham Bailine, pianist. Vineland, 
N. J., music lovers also had an opportunity recently to hear 
the Metropolitan Quartet, and the following day these artists 
received high praise from the critics of that place. 


Dorothy Roeder in Piano Recital 
A stage artistically set, in soft drapery, with appropriate 
light ; a large bouquet of real roses on a standard; a young 
girl of apparently fourteen at the big piano—this briefly sets 
forth what the audience saw at the MacDowell Club, May 
19. To tell what it heard is quite another matter, for it 
has been many moons since the present writer, a quarter 





DOROTHY ROEDER, 


pianist. (EH. F. Foley photo.) 


of a century “in the game,” has heard such artistic, satisfy 
ing piano playing as that of youthful Dorothy Roeder 
Heredity and environment—that is the explanation of the 
beautiful pianism of this player, the only daughter of Car! 
M. Roeder, whose work as piano pedagogue is so well 
known, and whose pupils’ spring recitals are events of musi 
cal worth. Bright, natural and modest in carriage is 
Dorothy Roeder ; the audience listened, wondered, applauded, 
and at the end tendered sincerest congratulations to both the 
pianist and the father teacher. 

She began with Bach’s “Italian” concerto and Beetho- 
ven's “Moonlight” sonata, both played with a clarity and 
understanding far beyond her years. A Gluck-Brahms 
gavotte was crisp in staccato, lovely in melodic outline, with 
unusual singing tone as well as dramatic sweep in Chopin's 
F major ballad, and beautiful touch and sentiment in the 
berceuse. Lisztian fireworks came to fullest effect in “The 
Maiden’s Wish” (Chopin song), while the taste, artistic 
abandon and speed in pieces by MacDowell, Glinka-Balaki 
reff and Dett were notable. Dett’s “Juba Dance,” with 
added encore (Schumann's “Prophet Bird”), were respec- 
tively full of delightful rhythm and dainty expression, and 
the recital closed with the first movement of the Schumann 
concerto (with Mr. Roeder at a second piano), in which 
the young girl showed a breadth of style and poetic impulse 
altogether unusual. Additional encores were demanded and 
graciously given. With her other gifts she showed a well 
nigh infallible memory, with never a slip, and many flowers 
were showered on her by an admiring audience. 


SEVCIK 


World-renowned teacher of Kubelik, Kocian, Morini and many other fa- 
mous violinists, has been engaged to teach exclusively at 


Bush Conservatory, Chicago 





Owing to the exorbitant prices which Americans have been 


a “money-making” institution but has always presented the 


charged by European artists, serious students will appreciate 
the reasonable rates of tuition for this greatest of all living 
violin teachers. 

This is due to the fact that the Bush Conservatory is not 


greatest artists at the lowest consistent tuition fees. We 
also call attention to the fact that Professor Sevcik does not 
give half-hour lessons, but regards a “Lesson as a lesson” 
whether it requires an hour or more. 





RATES OF TUITION, $150 for ten private lessons; $500 for full scholastic year. 


(Including rehearsals with Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Richard Czerwonky) 





ONE SEVCIK FREE SCHOLARSHIP FOR 1922-23 





Fall Term Begins September 11. 


Student Dormitories for Men and Women 





For further information, address M. C. JONES, Registrar 


839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Washington Heights Club Plans Busy Season 


Six “Closed Meetings,” for members only, and two 
“Open Meetings,” for the general public, are announced 
for the coming season by the Washington Heights Musi- 
cal Club, Miss J. R. Cathcart, 27 West Fifty-seventh 
street, president. The club offers unusual opportunities 
for amateurs and students to accustom themselves to 
mublic playing, to try themselves out, as it were, to test 
their composition if they happen to be composers, to have 
a mutual good time together with musicians interested in 
the same sort of thing that they are interested in whether 
they are amateurs or professionals. There is no more 
important work being done anywhere in America than 
the work of this club, because it is reaching down to the 
people, to small musicians, to amateurs. The members, 
instead of getting together to drink tea and talk about 
“the world and his wife,” get together to talk about music, 
and, what is more to the point, to make music. Proficiency 
has nothing to do with it. There is plenty of proficiency 
in the concerts and recitals given in endless number by 
artists, native and foreign, and by orchestras and choral 
societies, in the various halls of New York during the 
winter. 

But there are at these concerts too many mere listeners, 
listeners who are more or less musical but who never play 
anywhere except in the privacy of their own home or in 
the almost equal privacy of the studio of their teacher, 
These listeners develop almost no “get-together” spirit 
because they are afraid to be criticised for their mistakes, 
their small technic, their general inefficiency as musi- 
cians. Every one knows that this is a fact, and can pre- 
sent to his mind’s eye a perfect picture made up of indi- 
vidual personal memories and a knowledge of what is 
going on around him. 

And when clubs are formed—so-called “musical clubs’’ 

they almost invariably turn out to be a benefit only to 
members or their professional friends who are such good 
musicians that they are able to give a “program” or some- 
thing of the sort. That is like college athletics, which 
strengthen greatly the few members of the teams—superior 
athletes who do not need the physical upbuilding—and 
leave all the rest of the student body on the bleachers. 
Callege faculties are fighting this selectiveness and are 
insisting more and more upon every student getting some 
physical culture during his college days. 

The Washington Heights Musical Club is doing the 
same thing in music. It is getting the spectators off of 
the bleachers and induc ng them to take an active part 
in the exercises. It has been found necessary to have 
some professional musicians associated with the club to 
act as guides, and some concerts and recitals by profes- 
sionals to keep up interest and to stimulate the activities 
of the members, But the closed meetings are for mem- 
bers only, and it is reported that some of the playing 
and singing is “awful,” It ought to be! The very moment 
the “awful” performance is barred the utility of the club 
will vanish, It is easy to predict this because other similar 
clubs have been organized in the past and invariably went 
on the rocks as a result of the selective principle or the 
competitive principle being introduced. ; 

If you are a musician of moderate attainment, and you 
desire to meet other musicians of moderate attainments 
who will not crowd you out by their superiority, with 
whom you can have a good time by making music just 
for the fuh of it—join the Washington Heights a 
Club! : 


Maitland Scores Success in “Elijah” in 
Cincinnati 

Following his appearance in Cincinnati as soloist with the 
Bach Society in “Elijah,” the Times-Star of May 10 said 
in part; “Emma L. Roedter, president of the Bach Society 
in Cincinnati, is opening her home for a gala party that the 
vocal section of the society will give on Wednesday evening 
for the distinguished baritone, Robert Maitland. Mr. Mait- 
land, who sang the Elijah in the Mendelssohn ‘Elijah’ on 
Sunday evening before a ‘standing room only’ audience, is 
spending a few days in town between engagements. Not 
only were all the seats filled to hear him on Sunday, but 
many stood throughout to hear the program and many were 
turned away. He is a leading Bach exponent, and the Bach 
Society, in honoring him Wednesday evening, will enjoy a 
little informal music also.” 

Mr. Maitland is now under the management of Fred O. 
Renard, the well known New York manager. 


Mengelberg to Give Grasse Concerto 


Last month, Dr, Noble, of the Juilliard Foundation, 
showed Willem Mengelberg the score of Edwin Grasse’s 
new concerto for violin and orchestra, which had its initial 
performance with the Johns Hopkins Orchestra, Baltimore, 
the composer playing it. Mr. Mengelberg has agreed to 
produce the concerto in Amsterdam next fall with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, and if it makes a success it will be 
performed with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York. 


American Conservatory Song Evening 
The monthly evening of song by students at the New 
York American Conservatory of Music, Hein & Fraemcke, 
directors, had on it five representative arias—by Puccini, 
Lortzing, Halevy, Thomas and Mozart—sung by Delphine 
Goodwin, Marie Oufinger, Mrs, Wilkinson and Evelyn 
Schiff. Beside these singers, the following vocalists took 
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part; Idylle Schumacher, Sophie Muth, Caroline Taube, 
Jeanne Allaine and Josephine Torre. These evenings of 
song are given monthly, and the delightful program always 
gives pleasure to the friends and pupils who hear them 
at the affiliated College of Music, 114-116 East Eighty-fifth 
street, New York, 


March King Sousa a “Staple Product” 


John Philip Sousa’s manager, Harry Askin, an impre- 
sario whose experience goes back to the palmy days of 
light opera in the United States, when he was the manager 
of Lillian Russell, Marion Manola, De Wolf Hopper, 
Digby Bell and other celebrities of the American stage, 
has recently sent out a folder which tabulates the gross 
receipts of the March King’s long, exhaustive tour of the 
United States, Canada and the West Indies in the sea- 
son of 1921-22, ended in April; and the figures are start- 
ling in view of the poor conditions that existed. 

Thus, the lowest gross receipts for any Sousa concert 
on this comprehensive, nation-wide tour were $2,500—a 
sum obtained in cities and towns where even the best of 
the traveling theatrical attractions reported “houses” rang- 
ing from $150 to $600. The “top” was reached in en- 
gagements in Montreal, Los Angeles and Havana with 
“$18,000 and more,” in Mr. Askin’s tabulation. 

Asked by a representative of the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer, in April, for an explanation of Sousa’s immense 
prosperity in a season marked by so much disaster for 
amusements in general, Mr. Askin said: 

“I can reply, to be truthful in my opinion, only that 
Sousa is a staple product. He is as essential, in the 
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New York Times—" Displayed a 
voice of always manly oullte. yet 
of artistic delicacy of style and 
diction,” 

New Yorx Heratp — “Correct 
style, taste, clear diction, and a 
musical voefing uite capable of 
producing thrills Tor the listener.” 


_ New Yorx Sun—“His final ef- 
forts in the songs of Head, Hail>, 
Watts, and Ganz were crowned 
with wild enthusiasm,” 


New Yorx Terecram — “He is 
skilled in phrasing and in many 
of the little things which are nec- 
Towles Photo essary to artistic singing.” 





Personal Representative 
ELBERT BRANDER, 124 East 39th St., New York 














minds of a vast body of Americans, as, say, white cotton 
thread or black silk or calfskin shoes. This season has 
proved my contention. 

“Let me confess that, in July and August of 1921, we 
seriously considered a cancellation of all bookings, although 
this would have meant in forfeits on rentals not less than 
a loss of $15,000, and’ besides complete pay for the band 
of eighty-five men for the entire season, under their con- 
tract. We were advised by many a seasoned observer to 
‘lay off’; and men outside the amusement business also 
told us that it would be a good season for Sousa to de- 
vote to hunting and shooting and riding and some com- 
position, and to let his clientele ‘get hungry for him.’ 

“Commander Sousa and I talked it over, and reached 
this conclusion: That periods of depression had never 
operated against him in all the years of his touring; that 
he occupied without effective opposition a field which he 
had been the first to plough, sow, cultivate and harvest; 
and that there was an element of sportsmanship in ignor- 
ing the calamity-cries of other enterprises. So we clinched 
our bookings, went ahead with our railroad contracts, and 
fared forth, We proved to be the season’s notable excep- 
tion. Why, we even gave a sort of postcript season, tak- 
ing up requests from cities whose dates fell within 
the period of Mr. Sousa’s illness, that we squeeze in a 
spring engagement. That was how we happened to play 
Cincinnati, Chicago and a number of other large cities 
after the tour’s scheduled end.” G. 


Howell-Greene Joint Recitals Successful 


_Dicie Howell, the young American soprano, and Walter 
Greene, baritone, have enjoyed exceptional success this 
season in specially selected duet programs and have proved 
beyond a doubt that good programs are acceptable any- 
where and everywhere when well sung. Besides the dates 
enjoyed by Miss Howell as a solo artist the soprano has 
appeared with Mr. Greene in Brooklyn, at the Brooklyn 
Institute on November 25; twice at Columbia University 
in New York, November 3 and April 6; in Superior, Wis., 
October 28; in Pottsville, Pa., April 18; and in St. Joseph, 
Mo., April 28. Next season these two young artists will 
be heard in a series of concerts just booked for them by 
their manager. 


June 8, 1922 
Robert Foresman at Seymour School 


Robert Foresman, for many years a pioneer in the work 
of placing our public school music on a more effective 
basis, spoke Wednesday afternoon, a week ago, at The 
Seymour School of Musical Re-Education before a dis- 
tinguished group of educators, teachers and supervisors 
of music, Collaborating with Mr. Foresman was Anita 
Rio, whose clear, sweet soprano voice lent itself perfectly 
to vocal illustration of the exquisite collection of songs 
for children which Mr. Foresman presented. 

Mr. Foresman made a dramatic appeal for the idea 
which to him is a life-cause, namely, the teaching of music 
through the principle of emotional response rather than 
through the intellectual processes which have been so 
long in vogue. Briefly, but succinctly, he analyzed the 
difference between music and the other subjects of the 
school curriculum. “We live in feeling, not in intellect,” 
he said. “Music is the one subject offered in public school 
education capable of cultivating and directing the feeling, 
the emotional nature. Instead, what do we do with it? 
We make it fulfill the functions of geography, in teach- 
ing us location of notes on the staff, etc.; the functions 
of mathematics in teaching us relative values, structure; 
the functions of language in teaching informatively in- 
stead of through experience. And the mighty opportunity 
of developing and directing the emotional side of the child’s 
nature we neglect almost utterly. 

“What then, is the ultimate result? Instead of teach- 
ing music in a way which must finally make for cultiva- 
tion of the feeling attributes of idealism, love of harmony, 
beauty, justice and the rest, we force music, the fourth 
dimens:onal subject par excellence, into a groove where it 
must function uniformly with the intellectual subjects, 
i. e¢., first, foremost and almost exclusively along mental 
and mechanical lines. 

“Apparently we imagine,” said Mr. Foresman, “that 
some day, by starting at the point of departure farthest 
removed from that realm of musical feeling which we wish 
to approach, we shall ultimately by some miracle get 
there.” How vain that hope must be is amply proved, he 
feels, by the negative results so far attained. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Foresman’s splen- 
did work’ as a writer, editor and creator of music books 
will be interested to know that he has now joined the Sey- 
mour School of Musical Re-education as a member of its 
faculty. 

Students who attend the summer courses of the School 
will have an opportunity of hearing him as a lecturer in 
musical psychology. Among the top.cs discussed in his 
lectures will be: “How Musical Psychology Differs from 
General Psychology,” “Analytical Differentiation Between 
Tonal Feeling, Musical Feeling and Emotional Reaction,” 
“The Mistaken Identity of Sight Reading,” “The Acquisi- 
tive Sense vs. the Responsive Sense,” “How the Active 
Memory Interferes with the Passive Memory in Musical 
Expression,” and other topics which give equal opportunity 
for delving deep into the heart of musical psychology. 


Walter Spry Appears Before Music Teachers 


Walter Spry gave a piano recital with explanatory re- 
marks before the Wisconsin Music .Teachers’ Convention, 
field May 10 at Wausau. A review of the recital appeared 
in the local newspaper as follows: “Mr. Spry attracts first 
by his pleasing manners and unassuming speech; he later 
holds his audience enthralled as he delineates phases of 
development, types and classes, all given with the finished 
touch of a master. Mr. Spry was given an ovation after 
his rendition of his own waltz——“Moonlight Dreams,” and 
in response gave two additional numbers.” 

The Columbia School of Music, Chicago, has engaged 
Walter Spry to give a series of ten lectures before the 
Summer School on the History of Music. Mr. Spry will 
also hold weekly interpretation classes this summer, pre- 
senting useful material for piano teachers, besides giving 
private lessons in piano playing. 


Schumann Heink to Open Rubinstein Season 


Although the official season of the New York Rubin- 
stein Club, of which Mrs. William Rogers Chapman is 
the efficient president, closed with the annual meeting 
early last month, there were a number of social events 
preceding Mrs. Chapman’s departure for her summer 
home in Shelburne, Vt. Mrs. Alexander Candlish enter- 
tained the officers and directors at her home in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., on May 12, and her husband, Dr. Cand- 
lish, entertained with a tea at the hospital. A number of 
the ladies remained for over the week-end and according 
to all reports had a most enjoyable time. Helen Barrett, 
a member of the board, also gave a luncheon for the 
officers and directors. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink will be the opening attrac- 
tion of the Rubinstein Club season for 1922-23, the date 
being November 18. 


Moiseiwitsch to Come Back Again 


Benno Moiseiwitsch will come back next October for his 
third American tour under the management of the Wolfsohi 
Musical Bureau. He will arrive here late in October and 
remain until the middle of March. His tour will include 
the Pacific Coast, and from America he will go direct to 
Australia, where he begins his second tour in that country 
in April next under the Tait management. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN| 


Studios Will Be Open the Entire Summer | 
Special Courses in Voice Coaching, Programme Building, Piano (Leschetizky) and Accompanying | 
Address: THE LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS, 14 West 68th Street 


TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 8993 


New York | 
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DOMINANT VIRTUOSITY 


ARTHUR 


RUBINSTEIN 


Pianist 





“Astonishing virtuoso who has everything in technique at 
his finger tips. He gets into the heart of the music and 
MAKES IT FAIRLY ELECTRIFYING.” — Chicago 
Evening Post. 











PAUL 


KOCHANSKI 


“A Virtuoso of rare capacities, poised, sensitive, alert, in- 
telligent, authoritative, and resourceful, CLEARLY OF 
THE ELECT.”—Boston Transcript. 





Available for a Limited Number of Joint Recitals for Piano and Violin 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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DIRECTION : AEOLIAN HALL 
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VANCOUVER STIRRED BY SECOND 
APPEARANCE OF GALLI-CURCI 


Cherniavsky Trio Gives Recital—Musical Society of U. of 
B. C. in Concert—Mrs. Walter Coulthard Heard 
in Fine Program 


Vancouver, B.’C., May 24.—March 28 was the date of 
the second Vancouver appearance of Amelita Galli-Curci, 
with an audience of about 5,000. The famous soprano 
stirred the admiration of her hearers to an even greater 
pitch than she did two years ago. She was graciousness per- 
sonified as she responded to the frenzied demands for en- 
cores that grew in cumulative force towards the close of the 
program, giving on one occasion four successive extra 
numbers 

Cuerniavsky Trio Recitat. 

The recital of the popular Cherniavsky Trio at Wesley 
Church on April 8 was given additional interest beyond the 
high regard in which the musicianship of these talented 
artists has been held for the past few years, by the an- 
nouncement that the brothers had become Canadian citizens. 
1531 Davie St., Vancouver, B. C., was given as the resi- 
dential address. 

Musicat Society or U. or B. C. 1n Concert, 

The Musical Society of the University of British Colum- 
bia gave its annual concert on April 13, This marked the 
sixth successful concert given by the society, which has been 
steadily adding to its popularity with the students and 
public. The whole society, under the energetic impetus of 
its president, Harold Etter, gave assiduous attention to all 
the necessary preparations and the result was an exception- 
ally smooth and well balanced concert. The chorus of stu- 
dents, conducted by Ida Morris, L. R. A. M., sang with fine 
unity and enthusiasm, The student orchestra, under Mr. 
Etter, gave an excellent account of itself in such numbers 
as Drdia’s “Serenade” and Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptien.” 
Jessie Adam, soprano; Mrs. Coleman, contralto, and 
J. D. A, Tripp, pianist, achieved success as soloists. 

Mrs. W. Couttnarp Hearp In Fine Procram, 

Mrs, Walter Coulthard, one of the most brilliant of local 
pianists, was heard in recital at the Hotel Vancouver on 
April 6. The opening group consisted of Arensky, Rubin- 
stein and Paderewski numbers. From the outset the pianist 
attained a grip on the audience that held in interest and 
enthusiasm throughout the recital. Numbers from Chopin 
and Liszt were interpreted in a commanding manner and the 
piquant touch given to a group of modern French composi- 
tions won a triumph for the pianist. Mrs. Coulthard in con- 
clusion gave a masterly rendition of the first movement of 
Beethoven's concerto in C minor (the orchestral accompani- 
ment on the second piano being ably played by Marguerite 
St. John Baker), Mrs. Harry Douglas, soprano, the assist- 
ing artist, gave several Italian songs with splendid clarity of 
tone and aristocracy of style. Several modern compositions, 
including “When Chloris Sleeps,” by Homer Samuels, and 
the “Lullaby Lights,” by the popular local composer William 
Dichmont, were heard. The soprano’s final number, Bish- 
op's “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” was given with outstand- 
ing technical skill and vocal beauty. E. R. S. 


Bartik Engages Calve and Damrosch 

Otte Bartik, concert impresario and ballet master at 
the Metropolitan, recently engaged two remarkable artists 
for a joint appearance, Mme. Emma Calve and Walter 
Damrosch. More than that, Mr. Bartik did not have to pay 
any fee for them, The occasion was a concert for the 
benefit of French sailors’ charitable organizations that took 
place on the 15th of May on board the steamship France 
which carried a considerable number of well known figures 
in the musical world to France, Besides Mme. Calve, 
who was acompanied by Mr. Damrosch, Ruth Draper gave 
a number of her monologues and M. Arnaud, violinist, and 
M. Moraweck, pianist, contributed their services. No less 
than 7,000 francs were contributed by the passengers for 
the benefit of the charities, the entire concert being organ- 
ized by Mr, Bartik, who will spend the summer abroad, most 
of the time in his native Prague. 








Maria Ivogiin to Return Next Year 


Keen interest has been shown in the announce- 
ment that Maria Ivogiin will return to this country next 
January for her second tour under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. It is questionable if any artist 
has given such supreme satisfaction on his or her visit to 
this country. In the words of Carlo Fischer, manager of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, who recently visited New York, 
Miss Ivogiin's success in St. Paul and Minneapolis with his 
orchestra was even greater than could be summed up in the 
adjective “sensational.” She is reéngaged for next winter 
to sing with the Minneapolis Orchestra in both cities; also 
with the Chicago Symphony, the St. Louis a and 
with the New York Symphony in New York and in Phila- 
delphia. She has also been engaged for one of the Bellevue 
Stratford musicales in wg ia; by Walter Fritschy of 
Kansas City, Mo., May Beegle for her Pittsburgh, Pa., 
series; Detroit, with the Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


Music Students’ League Members to Be Heard 


At the last regular meeting of the Music Students’ 
League, on Sunday, May 21, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
plans were formulated for carrying out one of the purposes 
of the League—to enable peeeey. qualified stydents to make 
their debut before the public. 

The student hearings will be held Tuesday evenings, and 
student, members having selections ready for public presenta- 
tion should send their names and addresses to the chairman 
of the Lge ey | Evening Hearings, Lorraine Sisson, Rocka- 
“~~ Park, L. 1. 

he names of these students qualifying at the Tuesday 
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evening hearings will be submitted to the pr i 
of which Estelle Liebling is chairman, is committee 
will determine which students are to appear at monthl 
concerts (at which students will be the principals) and will 
arrange the monthly concert pr ram, ssion to 
concerts will be by ticket only, for which there will be a 
small charge to cover incidental expenses. The motive of 
these public appearances is to enable students to overcome 
nervousness and to get into the best form for the annual 
or semi-annual presentations by the League. 

Bureau and concert managers will be invited to these 
annual presentations, thereby ~ 0 it possible for students 
to be launched on their professional careers, 

Plans for forming an orchestra with material to be found 
within the League were started. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Levy, of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, it was possible for the League to hold its meeting 
at that fine hostelry. 


ram committee 





Lisbet Hoffmann-Koehler Pupils in 
Commencement 


Six piano pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann, students at the 
Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., participated in the 
Commencement Concert of May 28, Playing solos, or in en- 
semble music. They were Louise Hoefler (Haydn's G 
major trio), Mary Kernan, Laura Woolsey, Barbara Scott, 
Helen Colman and-Rosamond Verry, the last five playing 
works by Chopin, Beethoven, Arensky, Zeckwer, and Men- 
delssohn, Miss Verry played the first movement from 
Mendelssohn's G minor concerto, and Misses Scott and 
Hoefler united in the waltz for two pianos from Arensky’s 
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suite. Elizabeth Jenks, violinist;, Darcy Kellogg, cellist, 
and the Glee Club also assisted in this program, which was 
highly successful and much enjoyed by the large audience. 


Schofield Holds Master Class in High Point 


In response to many requests for voice lessons received 
from High Point, N. C., Pdgar Schofield stopped off there 
on his way north from his recent southern recital tour, to 
conduct a master class for two weeks. This class was the 
result of a recital which Mr. Schofield gave at High Point 
last fall when his singing aroused such admiration that, to 
meet the desires of many singers who heard him, he deferred 
his departure for a day and gave ten vocal lessons. The 
verdict of High Point regarding Mr. Schofield’s mastery 
of vocal technic has been confirmed wherever else he has 
sung this season. 


Idis Lazar in Recital 

Idis Lazar, pianist, and Manuel Carvalho, baritone, were 

the soloists at the concert given ‘by the mixed choir of the 

inavian Lutheran Trinity Church and Norwegian Glee 

Club of Hoboken, N. J., on Sunday, May 21. Miss Lazar 

played by request, numbers by Grieg, among which was the 

op. 19 “Folk Life,” “On the Mountains,” “Bridal Proces- 
sion” and “Carneval.” 

Mr. Carvalho arias from “Traviata,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Barbiere di Siviglia.” 


Paul Longone Married 


Paul Longone, associated with R. E. Johnston, the New 
York manager, was married a short time ago in London to 
Carol Perrenot, a young lady from Pensacola, Fla. This 
is Longone’s second marriage, his first wife, from whom he 
was divorced a few months ago, having been Caroline 
White, at one time one of the prima donnas of the Chicago 
Oper : vs Association. Mme. White-Longone is still residing 
in Italy. 


The Artone Quartet Sings “The 
Mountebanks” _ 
The Artone Quartet (Dicie Howell, Mabel Beddoe, James 
Price and Walter Greene) used Easthope Martin’s new 
t cycle, “The Mountebanks,” successfully at St. 
5 a on April 28. The papers very 
of the cycle and its interpretation. 
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BARTOK’S “BLUEBEARD” | 
AN UNBLOODY ONE 


os 


Idealistic, Symbolic Version of Fairy Tale Accompanied by 
Beautiful Music—Frankfort Performance Lacks Dramatic 
Power—“The Wooden Prince” a Charming 
Dance Play 


’ Frankfort-on-Main, May 14.—The first representation in 
Germany of Béla Bartok's one-act opera, “Duke Bluebeard’s 
Castle,” took place here last night and was followed by a 
performance—also the first—of the same composer’s ballet- 
pantomime, “Der hol itzte Prinz.” This, of the two 
works, has the greater peer for popular appeal, 
though the “Bluebeard” of later origin is more revolutionary 
and original in conception, both as regards the music and 
the drama. 

It is an unbloody Bluebeard. Unlike all other stage Blue- 
beards, this short, concentrated drama does not represent 
him as a sadistic villain or a pathological brute, but tries 
to reveal in him the mysteries of a longing human , to 
develop the psychological conflicts within himself and within 
one of his wives which finally make parting inevitable. Ex- 
ternally regarded, the action is undramatic. Bluebear *- 
pears with his fourth wife on the scene representing 
dark, gloomy nall of his castle, with the seven doors, This 
wife, Judith, has given him her love, but already seems to 
rue it. Neither her love nor she herself is great enough to 
sacrifice the outer world and her own curiosity. She would 
open all the doors of his heart, would fathom all the secrets 
behind them. Nothing daunts her. The progress of the 
action shows how gradually she wrings from him all the 


_ keys of. the ‘seven doors symbolizing the mysteries of his 


‘life and how she opens them one by one. 
Tue’ Seven Doors—A New Version. 

«Livthe author of the text, Béla Balazs, had succeeded in 
working up the dramatic suspense, increasing from door to 
door the dread, the terror and the anguish, the composer, 
too, would surely have embraced the opportunity of rising 
to the same climax musically. As it is, he is forced to find 
and transitions of the most varied character, from 
the horrors of the torture chamber to the proud armory, 
to the luxurious treasure house, to the lovely flower garden 
and the view over the lands of ‘Bluebeard’s realm; but the 
motif that it is all stained with blood is left undeveloped. 
Not until the door to the lake of tears is o do both 
action and music begin to climb the dramatic heights to- 
gether, From then to the end, when through the last of 
the doors enter the three former .wives, and as they vanish 
again the new wife vanishes with them, adorned in the 
fine raiment of the treasure house, a wonderfully powerful, 
almost oppressive music is heard, which by turns elevates, 
horrifies, cheers and saddens. It goes back to the very 
fundamentals, draws on the most elementary powers of the 


art, 

That Bartok is a musical dramatist is not proved with- 
out qualification by this work. But he has written music 
that in beauty and strength, as well as in the originality of 
its sound effects is among’ the best that contemporary art 
has yielded. Thoroughly modern throughout, exhausting 
the possibilities of harmony and polyphony, it never relies 
on mere dynamics for its stronger effects, Igsis in the 
sen cent and the inherent nobility of its.themes and the 
eminently musical workmanship of the score that its:power 
lies. Its lack of bombast and the eschewing of all extra- 
musical or external aids could not, of course, help preju- 
dicing a really popular success. As it was, the applause 
was respectful, though mixed with protest here and there. 
The performers of the two singing characters, Frau Gent- 
ner-Fischer and Robert vom Scheidt, did not succeed in 
adapting their gestures to the modern musical forms, though 
their singing was at times very beautiful. 


“Tue Woopen Prince.” 


The succeeding dance-pantomime, by the same composer, 
“Der holzgeschnitzte Prinz” (The Wooden Prince), which 
also had its German premiére on this occasion, is likewise 
an essentially musical creation, symphonic in form, with ex- 
tremely charming inventions and, as usual with Bartok, full 
of seductive new sound effects. It illustrates a pretty fairy 
tale of a prince who woos a princess guarded by a sorceress. 
He tries to reach her, but Best the forest, then the brook 
that surrounds her little castle, come to life and prevent 
him. Finally he cuts a bow, adorns it with the royal in- 
signia and holds it high in the air to attract her attention. 
While he leaves the scene the sorceress brings this wooden 
“prince” to life and makes him dance his way into the prin- 
cess’ heart, Not until the spell is broken and the mannikin 
falls down exhausted does the real prince come into his own 
and win the princess’ love. 

The music is highly characteristic throughout, especially 
when it represents the angular movements of the wooden 
prince. Being an earlier work, it is still slightly influenced 
by Wagner, which does not, however, detract from its 
rhythmic vitality and originality. 


THE PERFORMANCE. 


Unfortunately, the performance did not do justice to the 
content of the work. Old fashioned decorations do not suf- 
fice, nor does the ordinary opera ballet, to bring out the 
naive charm, the magic and the humor of this modern choreo- 
graphic play. It is a subject for the Russian ballet and the 
imagination of modern actors and producers. Still the 
dancing of the wooden prince (Ilse Petersen) did not lack 
a a drollery. Bartok’s fellow countryman, 
Eugen S , had prepared the performance of the two 
works with true understanding and one care, though handi- 
capped by the imperfections of the local apparatus. He con- 

with abundant temperament and genuine enthusiasm. 
It was a decided artistic success and an event of undoubted 
significance, though the popular response was not com- 
mensurate in either case. ERMANN LISMANN, 
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Illustrated Interviews, No. 1 
. ELIZABETH LENNOX 


When the early dew sparkles on the soft green of Central 
Park, Elizabeth Lennox and her good horse “Barry” may 
be seen cantering along the shaded bridle paths. Out for a 
ote hae og hike, the writer chanced upon the pair on 
t way. 

Shouts glad interviewer, “No time like the present.” 

“Whoa, ‘Barry,’” says the coniralto : 

All the policemen were home in bed after a night of 
bandit-chasing, so we made ourselves comfortable on the 
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(A) AU the policemen were at home in bed after a night 
of bandit-chasing, so we made ourselves comfortable on the 
green. 


cool green while “Barry” grazed upon forbidden fruit. The 
park was delightfully deserted. 

“Riding is my favorite exercise and a wonderful relaxa- 
tion from nervous strain.” Miss Lennox stretched: lux- 
uriously a pair of slim legs in smartly fitting gray trousers 
and black puttees. Remembering a certain amazing somer- 
sault that had made horses quite awesome creatures, we 
smiled admiringly. “I ride here every day and always very 
early; it’s a glorious time to be out. After a dash throug 
the park I go back with a great appetite for breakfast and 
some lungfuls of real air, feeling fit for a morning’s hard 
work. My best practice is always done in the morning.” 

“Would you advise it?” 

“No. I never advise in this musical game; everyone is 
so different and it’s always a case of working out one’s own 
salvation, I say to young singers, ‘Hear the great artists, 
study their methods, learn to know beauty of tone, of line, 
of phrasing, listen to your teacher, but for heaven’s sake use 
your own intelligence! The student who has the spark of 
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(B) Remembering a certain amazing somersault. 


genius accepts or rejects, according to his own creative 
ability; he possesses that indescribable feeling for beauty, 
that inborn sense of the artistic. Without these gifts it seems 
hopeless. A young student sang for me not long ago. 
Every tone was idan ag When I remonstrated about 
such forcing of the voice, the reply was: ‘But I can’t sing 
piano until I’ve learned to open the throat and support the 
tone. My teacher says——’ Well, I immediately saw that 
advice would be futile.” f 

The talk veered into other channels, but that “survival of 
the fittest,” as the old man said, was the answer of many 

stions. 
Whecihing of survivals, what of the flapper? Can her 
bobbed-haired, round-collared, woolen-stockinged energy 
survive the scathing rebukes of Hornblow and Glyn?” 

“The flapper stands for radical change.” Miss Lennox 
rose, adjusting her well fitting coat. “She means a getting 
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(C) Not believing in signs the good animal was violently 
shaking “Keep Off.” 
“You bet I will,” thought the interviewer. 


away from a lot «f this mock none sty and meer 
exaggerate a bit at times, it requires : 
io eocnet from mid-Victorian ideas. The flapper will find 
her place and she will survive.” A ES 
“Hey, ‘Barry!’” Evidently not believing in signs, the 
animal had uprooted was shaking violently “Keep 


"Yon ae I will,” thought the interviewer, or or 
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SouTHLAND SINGERS Last MUSICALE. 


In addition to the many interesting musicales, concerts 
and social afternoons and evenings which Southland 
Singers have given successfully during the past season, a 
farewell card ty, dance and musicale was held at the 
Hotel Plaza May 23. A large number of members and 
friends attended. There were prizes for each table, and 
dancing in the new small ballroom added to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. A well chosen program was artistically 
rendered by professional members of the organization, Kath- 
erine Face, a pupil of President Emma A. Dambmann, made 
her first appearance, revealing a coloratura voice of lovely 
quality and a charming manner in her rendition of “Birth of 
Morn” (Leoni) and “Rose in the Bud” (Foster). Marion 
Ross, who invariably wins her audience by her personality 
and beautiful voice (also a pupil of Mme. Dambmann) 
showed excellent progress, singing the Arditi “Il Bacio” 
and “Will o’ the Wisp” (Spross). Marie Lake, recently 
elected one of the aids to the president of the Southland 
Singers, has a clear, high voice, and sang with dramatic 
expression “Awake! Awake” (Behr) and “Where My Cara- 
van Has Rested” (Lohr). : 

This closed a successful and happy season for the South- 
land Singers. The next meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Plaza, October 16, 


Fort Woop Rapio Concert. 

An enjoyable radio concert was given at Fort Wood (Bed- 
loe’s Island), Station WVP, 1450 wave length, May 25, by 
Irma Goebel, pianist; Lois Van de Worker, soprano; Chris- 
tian Holtum, bass, and Edna Horton, accompanist. Miss 
Goebel plays with brilliant technic, vigor and artistic inter- 
pretation. Her program included Beethoven and Chopin, 
and Dett’s “Juba Dance” was rendered with excellent ani- 
mation, fluency and power. Miss Van de Worker, a pupil 
of Franco de Gregorio, displayed a brilliant and flexible 
coloratura voice in the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto” 
and a group of shorter songs. Her interpretation of “Joy,” 
an exquisite musical setting by Edna Horton to Sara Teas- 
dale’s lovely poem, was particularly beautiful, with the com- 
poser at the piano.| By request this number was repeated 
on the second part of the program. Christian Holtum, who 
has a resonant bass voice of wide range, gave pleasure in 
several selections, including an aria from “Ernani.” The 
soloists were sympathetically accompanied by Edna Horton. 


Kress’ Patriotic SoNG IN Port CHESTER. 


S. Walter Krebs’ “America, We Live for Thee” was 
sung as solo with chorus at a special Grand Army memorial 
service of the Lawrence Post, Port Chester, N. Y., May 
28, at Summerfield Methodist Church, Rev William R. Mc- 
Dermott, pastor. This rousing patriotic anthem, short and 
snappy, is always effective if properly sung. It may be sung 
through as solo, or as solo with chorus, or as chorus alone, 
and is a favorite patriotic number with this choir, Rocco 
Sista and Colin Layton, violinists, assisted, and other mu- 
sical numbers were “Trust Ye in the Lord” (Tozer), sung 
by Cecilia Hanfman-Ferrer, soprano; “To Thee O Coun- 
1 8 (Eichberg) ; “Taps,” played by E. E. Ferris, all of 
which was under the direction of the organist, F. W. Ries- 
berg, with a church crowded to the utmost. 


Music at St. Jonn’s CATHEDRAL, 


A recital of sacred and liturgical music was given by the 
choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Sunday even- 
ing, June 4, beginning with Bach’s “Come and Thank Him,” 
followed by Franck’s “Blessed He,” continuing with an in- 
strumental piece by Franck, and finishing with Palestrina’s 
seldom heard “Missa Brevis,” sung in Latin. This work, 
although nearly two hundred years old, appeals to modern 
listeners because of the expression and variety contained in 
the music. The mass was sung behind the high altar, all 
the singers thus being out of sight. The Dresden Amen 
closed the service. 


ANNA Foster Sincs WELL. 

Anna Foster, the pianist, who has twice given her own 
solo recitals in New York, the last one occurring May 24, 
is not only a pianist of fine ability (planning to study all 
summer with Edwin Hughes) but is also an excellent singer, 
having studied with Wilfricd Klamroth for a year past. 
Her mother is likewise a first-rate pianist, so that music 
may be said to “run in the family,” 


ExvizapetH Kertso Patterson MUSICALE. 


On May 31 the usual large audience gathered at the resi- 
dence studio of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson to hear five of 
her leading pupils sing: Estelle Leask,, Florence Holland, 
Lillian Owens, sopranos; Gwyneth Hughes and Agnes Gro- 
gan, contraltos. They sang arias and songs chiefly by living 
composers, reflecting the thorough knowledge of the voice 
as well as much style and authority possessed by their ex- 
cellent teacher. Harry Horsfall was at the piano. 


Lionet Rossarte’s Unigue Mernops. 


A small folder issued by Lionel Robsarte contains some 
important information. Mr. Robsarte ridicules the char- 
latan vocal instructor, who is generally a pianist, accom- 
panist, organist or conductor, but never a singer. They are 
necessary in their own musical world, says he, but this should 
not include teaching singing. Mr. Robsarte sang in opera in 
Italy, toured two years with Schumann Heink, was leading 
tenor with the Carl Rosa Opera Company in England, and 
so knows what to do to obtain desired vocal effects. He is 
first and foremost a specialist in tone, but follows this wit’ 
the fullest development of the student’s voice. A unique 
feature of his instruction is that his professional terms vary 
very greatly, being based on the income of the student. 
Many of his pupils occupy prominent positions in leading 
grand and light opera companies, as well as being teachers. 


Lacumunp’s “Liszt as TEACHER” 


This (Thursday) afternoon, June 8, 2:30 o'clock, at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, Car! V. Lachmund gives a talk, 
“Liszt as Teacher,” embodying some of his recollections of 
the master. Berenice Quinlan will play the chief number, 
Liszt’s Hungarian fantasie, with orchestral accompaniment 
on the organ. 


“A Singer of exceptional vocal and 
interpretative talents.” — Deems 
Taylor, in the New York World, 
April 5, 1922. 
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JOHN 


BARCLAY 


Baritone 


As Soloist at North Shore Festival, Evanston, 
Ill., Mr. Barclay received the following 
notices in the Chicago newspapers: 


Herman Devries, in the Chicago Eve- 
ning American, May 26, 1922— 
“BARCLAY VOICE SCORES” 


“The soloists were all known here except John 
Barclay, but after last night it would be difficult 
to forget him. 

“He has a very fine voice, so beautifully trained 
that, even though it is not extraordinarily volu- 
minous, it filled every corner of the Patten Gym 
nasium. 

“He understands the finesse of singing both 
from the standpoint of vocal technic and articu- 
lation, He was justly and _ enthusiastically 
applauded.” 


Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago Eve- 

ning Post, May 26, 1922— 

“Mr. Barclay told us he ‘was a Grecian poet’ and 
said so with such fine sincerity and with so distinct 
an enunciation that we believed it and became 
interested. 

a” Mr. Barclay summed it up with breadth 
and power. A rich resonant voice with a manli 
ness about it most grateful.” 


Edward Moore, in the Chicago Tribune, 
May 26, 1922— 


“Mr. Barclay gave an excellent performance.” 


Maurice Rosenfeld, in the 
Daily News, May 26, 1922— 
“John Barclay exhibited a voice of penetrating 

quality, resonant, clear and warm, and admirably 

handled.” 


Paul Bloomfield Zeisler, in the Chicago 
Herald Examiner, May 26, 1922— 
“John Barclay, a very capable baritone, did his 

solos with distinction and lyric sensitiveness.” 


Chicago 


Numerous engagements filled by Mr. 
Barclay during last season (his first in 
America) included appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Cleveland Orchestra, 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto and over 
thirty important concerts and 
recitals. He is now being booked for 
the coming season. 


Concert Management: ARTHUR JUDSON 


Pennsylvania Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CREATIVE TALENT SHOWN ON 
TUESDAY MUSICALE PROGRAM 


Detroit Composers’ Works Heard—Symphony Siring Quartet 
Closes Chamber Music Society Series—High Schools 
Hear Programs by Symphony Orchestra—Delta 
Omicron Musical Sorority Convention— 

News I hes Memory Contest 
—Notes 





Detroit, Mich,, May 26.—The closing concert of the ar- 
tist series of the Chamber Music Society was given by the 
Detroit Symphony String Quartet at Memorial Hall, Woad- 
ward Baptist Church, May 1. The quartet has become one 
of the valuable musical assets of the city, for in beauty of 
tone and excellence of ensemble, it takes high rank among 
similar organizations. 

The program consisted of the Beethoven quartet, op. 74; 
the “Emperor” quartet of Haydn, and the Schumann quartet, 
op. 44, Of the three the Haydn seemed to make the deepest 
impression on the audience, though the entire program was 
given with careful finish, The quartet consists of Ilya 
Scholnik, William Grafing King, Herman Kolodkin and 
Philipp Abbas, 

Derrorr Composers ON TUESDAY MUSICALE ProcraM. 

An event of considerable local interest was the program 
of compositions by Detroit composers given in Memorial 
Hall, Woodward Baptist Church, May 9, for the members 
of the Tuesday Musicale and guests. The program con- 
sisted of compositions which received honorable mention or 
were awarded prizes. It proved not only interesting but also 
enjoyable from a musical standpoint and demonstrated that 
there is good creative talent among the musicians residing 
here. There was some surprise expressed that the composi- 
tions were not more modern in form, for in the main they 
followed conventional lines, The numbers were performed 
by musicians chosen by the composers to present their work, 
At the close of the program, Mrs, Frederic B. Stevens, 
president of the club, spoke briefly of the gratification felt 
by the club over the results of the prize competition and 
expressed the hope that it might become a yearly event, 
The prizes were then presented to the winners—Anna Segal, 
receiving the prize for the best song, given by Mrs. Theo- 
dore O, Leonard, Jr.; Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, for the 
best instrumental solo, given by Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens; 
Samuel Stilman-Samos, for the best ensemble number, given 
by the Tuesday Musicale. The program follows; “Scene 
Maenadic,” a symphonic prologue (for quintet), Nicholas 
Garagusi, played by Nicholas Garagusi, Valbert P. Coffey, 
F. E, Hancock, Bruno Steinke and Daniel Sofer; “The 
Butterfly” (for violin), Michael de Stefano, played by the 
compere, accompanied by Helen de Stefano; suite No. 1. 
op. 3 (for piano), Gizi Szantos, played by the composer ; “A 
Finland Love Song” and “This Bright Summer Day,” Anna 
Segal, sung by Nora Somerville (soprano), accompanied 
by Harriet J. Ingersoll; “Reminiscence Humoresque” (for 
violin), Gustav Mann; “Two Rhapsodical Chimeras,” 
“Molochum” and “Phantoms and Vampires” (for violin), 
Nicholas Garagusi, played by Nicholas Garagusi with Dan- 
iel H, Sofer at the piano; quartet in G major, Samuel Stil- 
man-Samos, played by Samuel Stilman-Samos, Valbert P. 
Coffey, F. E. Hancock and Bruno Steinke, 

This competition was the idea of Mrs. George Perry Pal- 
mer, and its successful conclusion was due to her unflagging 
energy and the coOperation of her committee, which con- 
sisted of William J. Murphy, president of the Symphony 
Society; Robert de Bruce, manager of the orchestra; Fran- 
ces W. Sibley, member of the Symphony Auxiliary, and 
Mrs. Frederic B, Stevens, president of the club. 

Derrorr Symrpnony Gives Scoot Series. 

Following the close of the regular symphony concert 
season, the orchestra, under the leadership of Victor Kolar, 
gave a series of two weeks’ concerts in the various high 
schools of the city. 

Devtta Omicron Sorority Hoips Convention. 

The Delta Qmicron musical sorority held its convention 
in Detroit the first week of May. There were fifty out-of- 
town delegates present. Among the various affairs was a 
fine concert given by the faculty of the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art in the Temple Beth-E], 


Detroit News Launcues Memory Contest. 


The Detroit News has launched a huge memory contest 
with a long list of prizes. A list of fifty compositions is 
to be memorized. There are several classes of prizes of- 
fered, one class for the general public, one for members of 
Sunday and parochial schools, one for employees of retail 
stores not offering prizes, one for members of musical clubs 
or clubs with musical departments and one for professional 
musicians. The prizes range from grand pianos to phono- 
graphs. Stories of the compositions and the composers are 
being published. Performances of the compositions are be- 
ing broadcasted from the radio station. 


Notes. 


The following delegates from the Tuesday Musicale at- 
tended the meeting of the Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs which was held in Kalamazoo, April 26, 27 and 28: 
Mrs, Frederic B, Stevens, Mrs, Leland B, Case, Mrs. Guy 
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Bevier Williams and Ada Lilian Gordon. Sylvia Simons, 
pianist, a member of the Tuesday Musicale and a state 
winner in the prize contest of the National Federation, 
played on the program given by the State winners. : 

Charles Frederic Morse gave a series of lectures on musi- 
cal appreciation, Thursday afternoons during May, at his 
studio, “The Loft.” 

Francis A, Mackay, organist and choir director of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, is giving a series of Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals with the assistance of various singers. The 
programs are broadcasted from the Detroit News radio 
station. 

Both the Detroit Free Press and the News have radio 
stations and broadcast three programs daily. The musical 
programs are widely varied in attempting to cater to all 
tastes. Many of the best of the musicians of the city are 
taking part in the programs. 

The Detroit News has organized a symphonic ensemble 
of sixteen members, to be known as the Detroit News Or- 
chestra. The men are all soloists of note, some of the best 
symphony musicians in the country, and are drawn largely 
from the Detroit Symphony. Under the direction of Otto 
E. Krueger, the orchestra will give programs from the 
Detroit News radio broadcasting station, WWF, and will 
be loaned to various churches, societies and non-commercial 
organizations, J 


Stadium Committee to Entertain 75,000 People 


The Stadium Concerts Committee is forming a special 
committee that will entertain seventy-five thousand young 
people during the six weeks of the concerts that are to be- 
gin in the Lewisohn Stadium, 137th street and Amsterdam 
avenue, on July 6. Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander is to 
head this. The committee will seek contributions at once. 
“Every dollar we get in this,” is this special committee’s 
slogan, “will provide admission for four ‘stay-at-homes.’” 
A special fund of over $18,000 will be necessary for this 
purpose and is now being started. 

Only the chairman of this special committee is announced 
thus far. Mrs, Charles S. Guggenheimer heads the gen- 
eral Stadium Committee, with Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar, 





Of the formal program as 
a whole it may be said that 
it was so perf.ctly bal- 
anced, and each group so 
superbly sung, it would be 
well-nigh impossible to 
name a favorite number or 
group. 
The Springfield (Ohio) Sun said the 


above about May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


8 East 34th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





vice-chairman. Others on this large committee include Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Mrs. 
Willard D. Straight, Gen. Coleman Du Pont, Clarence B. 
Mackay, R. Thornton Wilson, Lawrence Gilman, Mrs. 
Robert Low Bacon, Felix M. Warburg, Major Fiorella 
H. La Guardia, Ralph Pulitzer, Mrs. Littleton Fox, Mrs, 
William B. Dinsmore, Mrs. Samuel Untermeyer. Arthur 
Judson is to be the manager. 


Matzenauer to Summer at West End 


Margaret Matzenauer, who has just concluded the most 
successful season of her career so far, is continuing her 
triumphant tour of the middle western and southern musical 
centers well into the spring. Her concert in Indianapolis 
on May 8 was such an emphatic success that it was arranged 
that she appear again there on June 6. She sang at the 
Evanston, Lil, Festival on May 30 and has been re-engaged 
for an appearance in Chicago August 2. The great con- 
tralto also will be featured at the Asheville Musical Festival, 
August 12. : 

Mme. Matzenauer will not go abroad this year, but will 
rest until the fall of the year at her summer home, West 
End, N. J. 


Maier and Pattison to Play with Schnabel 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will depart on several occa- 
sions next season from their usual recitals of music for 
two pianos. In conjunction with Arthur Schnabel, with 
whom both pianists studied in their student days abroad, 
they will play the Bach triple concerto. Among the joint 
appearances in this work will be two with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall next March. 
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SPRINGFIELD ORCHESTRA AND 
CHORUS OPENS BOYS’ WEEK 





Music Festival in State Arsenal Attracts—Springfield High 
School Glee Club Presents “Melusina” 


Springfield, Ill, May 21.—The Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus opened National Boys’ Week, Sunday. 
April 30, with a music festival in the State Arsenal. The 
orchestra is directed by Wallace Grieves, who, with the fifty 
musicians, give their time for concerts and rehearsals with- 
out remuneration. The members are from all walks of life 
and their achievements have been most worthy of praise. 
Complete symphonies and overtures have been featured on 
their programs, but for this festival only the lighter and 
more tuneful numbers were selected in order to appeal to 
and hold the interest of the large number of children pres- 
ent. More than a thousand spectators heard the concert 
and Mr. Grieves was compelled to acknowledge their ap- 
plause many times. 

Kathryn Hamilton Baxter, with her fifteen assistant music 
supervisors, trained the 530 children, and so well was this 
accomplished that they sang without holding any music. 
The adult chorus was made up of 100 men from Concordia 
College of this city, trained by their dean of music, Paul 
Boester. These, together with another hundred men and as 
many women, including some of the best trained vocalists of 
the city, sang the wonderful “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser.” Both the adult chorus and the children’s 
chorus joined in the “Bridal Chorus” from “The Rose 
Maiden.” 

On May 19th the Springfield High School glee club pre- 
sented the cantata, “Melusina.” It was well sung. The 
club consists of fifty members and this is the most difficult 
program it has attempted. Virginia Victor is director of 
the club, and George Anson the accompanist. V. F. 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine Honors Mana Zucca 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine gave a reception, dance and 
recital at her New York studios on the evening of May 13 
in honor of Mana Zucca. The musical program presented, 
a very varied one, was made up entirely of compositions 
by Mana Zucca and was furnished by Natalie Schmerler, 
Kathryn Seidenburg, Muriel Bashlow, Beatrice Eckstein, 
Frances Weinstock, Mrs. Ethel Eckstein, Adele Black, Mrs. 
Ethel Schmerler, Stella Sanders, Dorothy Skerritt, Helen 
Adler, Mrs, Edith Cohoe, Eleanor Duklauer, Jasmine Zucca, 
Florence Kleppe, Louise Cadell, Stanley McCusker and 
Mrs. Henrietta Weinstock. Two of the compositions heard 
on this occasion, “Soft Shadows” and “Rippling Water,” 
have been dedicated to Mrs, Irvine by Mana Zucca. 

Mrs. Irvine was hostess at the American composers’ 
table for the luncheon on June 6 at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, one of the features of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs Convention, scheduled for June 5-7. 
Mrs. ‘Irvine will sail on* June 24 on the “Adriatic” for 
nearly three months’ travel in Europe. She will return 
on the “Paris” September 10. 


Frederic Warren’s Plans 


Frederic Warren, singer and teacher, will remain in New 
York until September 1, conducting his courses in singing, 
arranging programs and engaging artists for the fourth 
season of the Warren Ballad Concerts, These concerts 
will be given next year at Carnegie Hall and wiil consist of 
six Saturday evening concerts commencing November 4 
and ending April 14. Only high class artists, as usual, will 
render the programs, which will present many new and 
poses ang, Sage and ensemble numbers. Mr, Warren will 
continue his fine policy of presenting the programs entirely 
in English and will inaugurate a new one in that popular 
prices will prevail. 


Alberti Studios Open All Summer 


For the first time since coming to New York, Sol Al- 
berti will keep his studios open during the entire sum- 
mer. The past two summers were spent at Ravinia Park 
during the summer opera season there. Mr. Alberti will 
et his vacation by go!ng to the mountains near New 
ork over week-ends. His services as accompanist for 
the various artists are still in demand even late in the 
season. On Sunday, May 21, he played for Anna Fitziu 
at Madison Square Garden; on June 18 he will be accom- 
panist for Miss Fitziu and Paul Ryman at Elizabeth, N. J., 
and during the last two weeks in June will have a short 
tour with Evelyn Scotney, the tour taking them as far as 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 





Sistine Chapel Choir Meets with Success 


The Sistine Chapel Choir, which is now touring in 
England and Scotland, is meeting with remarkable suc- 
cess. At a matinee recently given in Glasgow, the re- 
ceipts totaled eleven hundred pounds. Another English 
tour is promised for next October and November. Mon- 
signor Casimiri is the conductor of the choir, whose 
British tour is being managed by Daniel Mayer Com- 
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RAVINIA OPERA : 1922 


RAVINIA PARK, ILL., “High in the List of Chicago’s Many Claims to Musical Distinction” 
LOUIS ECKSTEIN, Managing Director of THE RAVINIA COMPANY 


Ten Weeks of Opera and Concerts in What Has Been Called ‘‘Nature’s Own Opera-House”’ 
Season Opens June 24th, Ends September 4th 


UBMITTING the roster of Ravinia 
Opera for the season of 1922, I am 
animated. by the belief that it, of itself, is 
evidence not only that the plans formu- 
lated for the development of Ravinia a 
decade ago have been carried out, but also 
that what was then regarded by many as 
a dream has been realized. Those plans 
and that dream were that Ravinia, with 
the assistance of the press, should be made 
to take a place among the opera-houses of 
the world for the importance and the 
quality of its representations of the clas- 
sical, the standard, and the modern réper- 
toire of opera and music-drama, and also 
for the high achievement of its concerts. 





Cratre Dux GRAZIELLA PARETO 





This latter aspect of Ravinia’s activity 
has been supreme from the beginning: 
what the press of Chicago has been pleased 
to call The First Orchestra, the Chicago 
Symphony, has returned to Ravinia 
summer after summer to provide as the 
musical basis of all performances an ac- 
companiment not known in any other 
opera-house in the world. 


Morcan KINGSTON Givserre DAnise 











For the stage, I think that the roster 
herewith published is what may be called 
self-explanatory: pages of what has been 
deprecatingly termed ‘‘showman’s rheto- 
ric’”’ could not be made to carry to the 
readers of this weekly a more eloquent 
proof of the Ravinia standards and the 
Ravinia accomplishments, and, perhaps, 
the Ravinia ideal, itself, than the stark 
list of names under the respective pictures 
of the artists who make up what we may 
call the “regular” force for 1922. 


Atice GENTLE 





ie 


Apamo Dipur 





Leon Rornier 


We know that, if the summer brings you 
to Chicago, it will bring you to Ravinia, ; 
also. We should resent anybody’s calling 
it a “‘shrine’’ (that, in example, were show- 4 
man’s rhetoric); but we are eager to have 
~ NV BR: you realize what Ravinia is in fact—a place 

ANNA CORRENT! Giacomo Spavon1 to go if you would add to your pleasant ad- 
ventures in music and natural beauty, and 
if you would at the same time add to the 
list of high standards and criteria by which 
all ventures in symphony and in the lyric 
drama must be judged. 





Pomp1io MALATESTA G10ORDANO PALTRINIERI 


Truly yours, 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN , 
President of THE RAVINIA COMPANY of ILLINOIS ArmANDO AcNINI Louis p’ANGELO 





GENNARO PaPi Louis HasseLMAns 
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SAMUEL, CARR ACCORDED 
FINAL HONORS BY DISTIN- 
GUISHED MUSICAL COMPANY 


Barrows Pupils Win Success in Providence—Willard Flint 
Never Missed Concert Date in Career of Thirty 
Years—Conservatory Notes 


Boston, Mass., June 3.—Samuel Carr, prominently identi- 
fed with banking interests, and a musical benefactor of 
unusual activity, died Monday morning at his home, 403 
Commonwealth Avenue, in Boston, after an illness of 
several months. Although a man of extensive business 
nterests, being perhaps, on as many boards of directors 
as any man in Boston, Mr. Carr had always been deeply 
nierested in music ; 

ior twenty years, up to April, 1904, he was organist and 
choir director at the Old South Congregational Church. 
His last appearance at the organ there was on Easter 
Sunday, 1904, when one of the numbers given was an 
Easter hymn from his own pen, “Break O’er the Earth, 
Thou Glad Prophetic Morning.” He was for many years 
chairman of the Music Committee of the Old South 
Church, President of the Board of Trustees of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Honorary Associate of 
the New England Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, and was closely identified with the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association. The two upper floors of his beautiful 
home constituted a large music room which housed an 
organ, and Mr, Carr frequently entertained his music 
loving friends. 

Many prominent men and women attended the funeral 
services at the Old South Church, Thursday. Reverend 
Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the church, conducted the 
Music was in charge of Prof. William Churchill 
Holyoke College, assisted by Henry 
E. Wry, organist of the church. The musical program 
included one of Mr. Carr’s compositions, “We Bless 
Thee for Thy Peace, O God,” sung by Mrs. Laura Little- 
field, soprano , : oS 
Honorary pall-bearers were led by Chief Justice William 
H. Taft of the United States Supreme Court, and included 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mann of Trinity Church, Oliver 
Ames, Oliver W. Mink, Arthur S. Johnson, E. B. Bay- 
ley, Francis Peabody, G. W. Chadwick, Henry Sargent, 
1. H. Leman, Ashton Carr and Amory Eliot. 

As a mark of respect to Mr. Carr's service as vice- 
president of the trustees of the public library, the central 
library and all the branches were closed from noon until 
2 o'clock, and in recognition of Mr. Carr’s position as 
chairman of the board of trustees of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, all classes were suspended be- 
tween 12 and 4 o'clock. A special committee of officers 
and members of the faculty attended the service, including 
besides Messrs. Chadwick and Goodrich, Ralph L. Fland- 
ers, general manager; Henry Dunham, Joseph Adamowski, 
Frederick S. Converse and William B. Taylor. 

Burial was at Forest Hills Cemetery, where the com- 
mittal service was conducted by the Rev. Mr. Merrill. 


service 
Hammond of Mt 


Barrows’ Puptts Prominent in. Provinence Concert. 
Marguerite Watsen Shaftoe, soprano, and Mme. Claudia 
Rhea Fournier, contralto, artist pupils from the studio of 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, featured the spring concert of 
the Monday Morning Music Club of Providence recently. 
This concert is given annually for the benefit of the Provi- 
dence Society for Organizing Charity, and is one of the 
musical and social events of the season. The following 
comment from the press of that city reflects great credit 


on the admirable training received in the Boston and 
Providence studios of Miss Barrows: 

Providence Journal: “Mrs. Shaftoe \sang her songs 
with musicianly style and expressive vocal quality. The 


‘Pale Moon’ by Logan, Foote’s ‘Shadows’ and Kramer's 
‘The Crystal Gazer’ were those in which she found oppor- 
tunity for imaginative treatment. Following the violin 
solos, Mme. Fournier gave a group of songs. This ex- 
cellent artist sang with more than usual warmth and 
dramatic feeling. Her work was a feature of the eve- 
ning and she gained a flattering reception.” 

The, Evening Tribune: “In her groups ef songs, which 
followed the trio, Mrs. Shaftoe sang her numbers with 
her usual fine tone quality and expression. . » Mme. 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, the popular contralto, is a thrice 
welcome addition to any program. She was in excellent 
voice last evening and her singing was characterized by 
singularly lovely timbre throughout and abundant temper- 
ament and her diction, notably in her French songs, was 
a joy. 

Unique Recorp or Wittarp FLint. 


Willard Flint, the well known oratorio bass and coach, 
has a record which he beligves to be unique—of having 
never been obliged to cancel a date in the entire course 
of about thirty years of public singing. On one occasion, 
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on account of a dense fog which seriously delayed the 
trains, he arrived at the hall about forty-five minutes late, 
but still in time to do his part of the concert—much to 
the disgust of a local bass who was about to go on as 
substitute. 

On the other hand, Mr. Flint has filled many dates for 
singers who were less fortunate, several times arriving 
barely in time to go on—in street clothes and without 
rehearsal, which he sometimes found a bit exciting, but 
as he says: “nothi to worry about if you know your 
music,”—which he pe Boll makes a point of doing. 

The following notice from the Nashua Telegraph of 
May 20, is evidence that his power to move audiences is 
not yet on the wane: “Willard Flint, as Mephistopheles, 
lent his distinctive touch to the part. Comment on his 
performance is superfluous, for every lover of opera has 
seen and heard Flint in his interpretation of the exact- 
ing part of His Satanic Majesty in this work. It is 
distinctly refreshing to see a character taken with absolute 
confidence and assurance, without the use of score or 
libretto and with every attention paid .to the interpreta- 
tion of the part. This is where Mr. Flint excels and his 





WILLARD FLINT, 
oratorio bass and coach. 


devilish conception was more than ever convincing. He 
showed no evidence of any tendency to retrogression, al- 
though it has been a number of years since he last sang 
the part here. More and more it was apparent to the 
audience that a local performance of Faust without Flint 
as the Mephisto is salt without its savor.” 


Scuroeper Pupit ror AuGusta Festiva. 

Another pupil from the studio of Theodore Schroeder, 
the well known vocal instructor and coach of Boston, has 
been engaged for a music festival. Anita Sanford, the 
young dramatic soprano, will be heard at the Augusta, 
Ga., Musical Festival on June 9. Miss Sanford will 
sing the aria “Depuis le jour,” from “Louise,” besides 
being heard in a group of modern songs. While in the 
South, Miss Sanford will also fill several other engage- 
ments. 

Conservatory Notes. 

A reunion committee of the Alumni Association of the 
New England Conservatory of Music is making an espe- 
cial effort to bring out a large attendance at the annual 
business meeting, banquet and commencement exercises of 
June 19 and 20. The nominating committee has prepared 
and mailed to alumni the following list of officers for the 
ensuing year: President, James E. Bagley; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. Charles H. Bond; Second Vice-President, 
Walter J. Kugler; Treasurer, Alfred DeVoto; Financial 
Secretary, Homer C. Humphrey; Auditor, Henry M. 
Dunham; Recording Secfetary, Bertha S. J. Graves; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Minnie B. Fox; Directors, William 
i Gray, Mrs. C. L. Overlander, Alice Hamlet, Harold H. 

ogan. 

vents of the past week at the Conservatory were: piano- 
forte recital by Doris Carver, ’22, Monday afternoon; 
pianoforte recital by Lucille Buck, ’'22, Monday evening; 
meeting of the junior class, Wednesday noon; pianoforte 
recital by Amy J. Markel, ’22, assisted by Louis W. Krass- 
ner, violinist, Wednesday evening; pianoforte recital by 











ALFREDO 


MARTINO 








ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF HIS NEW STUDIO AT 257 
WEST 86TH STREET, WHERE HE WILL CONTINUE HIS REG- 
ULAR TEACHING THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER. 


A FREE SCHOLARSHIP WILL BE AWARDED TO THE STU- 
DENT POSSESSING UNUSUAL VOICE AND TALENT. 


FOR APPOINTMENT FOR VOICE EXAMINATION WRITE TO 


ABOVE ADDRESS. APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE IN BY 
JUNE ISTH. 
————— 
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ONE MILLION— 
ONE DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 


Under the Auspices of the 


OPERA IN OUR LANGUAGE FOUNDATION, 
INC, 


and the 
DAVID BISPHAM MEMORIAL FUND, INC. 
To Establish an American Opera House 

And further purposes of these organizations, which 
are: 

Opera tn Our Lancuace Founpation. 

To further in every possible way opera in our, lan- 
guage in the U. S. A., to organize, reorganize or as- 
sist companies, and if foreign works are given, to 
acquire adequate translations. (Foreign works and 
artists to be heard only in English.) 

Davin BispHAM MemoriAL Funp. 

To assist the American composer, notably of operas, 
and to keep alive the name of David Bispham and his 
art Prelit a fitting memorial. 

Checks of $1 or more may be mailed to Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, treasurer-director, at National Campaign 
Headquarters, Room A-18, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

National Officers—Mrs. Archibald Freer, Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick, Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager. 

DONATIONS up to May 29 on the One Million 
One-Dollar Campaign are as follows: 

On campaign books of fifty One-Dollar subscrip- 





tion-receipts : 
Mrs. Archibald Freer, Book 61...........-0ceceeeeecs $39 
Mrs. Louis E. Yager, Book 43, 86..........0cceeeseee 87 
ne er, Mn Ts «2's a pe vip soe 60s ve enebicindiwees¢ 50 
Mrs. J. Lindsay Wells, Book 34...........-.seeetueee 25 
Mrs. Mary Stevens Hegler, Book 53.............0000+ 17 
Ambrose Wyrick, Book 80.......6.:ccseeeeeeereeeeees 2a 
Bisie PEO TIUN D4 ces ccceccinaccnvectoneebess 1 
Se PN DMs os 6 6 ndp ds sect e idee bvites BGR SDS 32 
ee TOM Sia e's 5 9's Co aioe kad PISA > il 
ey hs ee mee, Boeke 8B oo iackcdsvclypcdvbsccadee 1 
$284 








Mary Madden, ’'22, Thursday evening; dramatic recital 
by members of the pantomime and rehearsal class, Friday 
afternoon; informal dance by Alpha Omega Sorority, 
Saturday evening. ae Nae 


When Hess Meets Hess 


An event of great importance in the life of Hans Hess, 
cellist, occurred recently in the coming to America of 
his® father, Adolph Hess, from Kiel, Germany, where the 
cellist was born, and where his father heads his own busi- 
ness of developing and perfecting special machinery. This 
is the first meeting of father and son in eighteen years, 
since the time when Hans Hess was a struggling student 
of the cello who set out for America to realize his dreams 
and ambitions. In just what measure this end had been 
accomplished the father was able to judge only from 
letters and papers received now and then. 

Mr. Hess, senior, arrived in Chicago just in time to 
celebrate his seventieth birthday, which was the occasion 
of..some little festivity. A number of cello students had 
been quietly gathered together, and at a given signal there 
stole upon the company from behind the curtains of the 
music room, the sweet strains of a quartet for violoncellos, 
written by Crell. The personnel of the quartet was com- 
posed of Goldie Gross, Anne Slack, Beulah Rosine and 
itthel Murray, who had drawn lots for their positions. 
The four noble instruments sang together like a great 
organ, with a grandeur and loveliness that moved the hear- 
ers deeply. Other music followed. Besides quartets by 
Volkman, Klengel and Popper; Godard’s “Berceuse” and 





A REUNION AND A BIRTHDAY PARTY 

Hans Hess (left), the cellist, and his father, Adolph Hess. 
The young ladies are pupils of Hans Hess who played to 
celebrate his father's seventieth birthday. (Left to right) : 
Beulah Rosine, Ethel Murray, Goldie Gross, Genevieve 
Brown, Anne Slack. 


the “Nymph Dance” of Popper, played by Miss Gross. 
The “Bee” by Schubert, played by Miss Murray; “Andante” 
from Klengel Concerto, played by Miss Rosine; “Trau- 
merei” by Schumann, played by Lillian Rehberg, and the 
“Andante” from Second Concerto of Romberg, played by 
Genevieve Brown. 

This, then, was the achievement of that fair stripling 
who courageously shouldered his cello and marched away 
many years ago to a new land. These people had acquired 
the beauty and charm of their ge Range his teaching! 
But later in the evening, even this rm was superseded 
by the playing of the master himself. For Hans Hess 
played for his father—played the wonderful Bergonzi, 
which is replete with the musical traditions of centuries, 
but with none more worthy or more noble than those con- 
tained in the past few years, during its period of service 
to its present master. Hans Hess played to his father, 
and won his heart anew, not as the child of long ago, 
but with the forceful, manly intelligence with which he 
unfolded and displayed the beauties of the music he played; 
as the matured artist, who had fought and won—the man. 
It is in this way he wins the hearts of his audiences. 
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AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF THE BACH F ESTIVAL 


BETHLEHEM, PA., MAY 26-27 


Drawings by Carola Spaeth 
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The center sketch is of Packer Memorial Hall, Lehigh University, where the festival was held, and the four corner sketches are of Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle in action. A characteristic of his conducting is that he uses no baton and can accompany on the piano with either hand while he directs the 
singing with the other. The smaller sketches beginning from the top and going around toward the right are: T. Edgar Shields, organist; William 
Schmidt, cellist; W. M. Kincaid, flutist, and Emil Schmidt, concertmaster of the Festival Orchestra, The Messrs. Schmidt and Kincaid are all 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
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FOREIGN CONDUCTORS ENLIVEN BERLIN SEASON’S C LOSE 





Schnéevoigt, Neumark and Szule Lead International Concerts—Szigeti, Eisenberger and Wadler, Soloists—Eleanor 
Spencer and Harold Henry in Recital—An Irish Concert—“Melos” Novelties—The Opera Season 


Berlin, May 16.—Berlin, so it seems, intends to make 
music all summer. The “season” is really at its end, as 
every respectable season ought to be when the chestnut trees 
are in full leaf, but the free-lance concert-givers evidently 
don't know it. Not only the usual “fag-end” recitals but 
orchestral concerts by outside conductors rend the air, and 
hoth the Philharmonic and the Blithner orchestras play for 
hire night after night. It is the time when the foreign con- 
ductor, whose own season has come to a close, comes to 
Berlin to conduct one or more concerts and so gets himself 
“rated” on the international conductors’ exchange. For, 
war and its consequences notwithstanding, Berlin “notices” 
are accounted indispensable for America and the gilt-edge 
countries, while an occasional affirmation of one’s powers 
by the German Beckmessers is not without its value ie the 
folks at home. 

Scunkevoict anv THE “NINTH.” 

Thus Prof. Georg Schnéevoigt, of the Stockholm Orches- 
tra, finds it worth his while to give two orchestral evenings 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, and in one of them to serve 
up the hundredth-odd performance of Beethoven's “Ninth.” 
Professor Schnéevoigt's ability and temperament are well 
famed in America by virtue of reports from Stockholm 
from Scheveningen, where he conducts the summer 
season, He did justice to his reputation and earned a com- 
mensurate amount of applause. Still, bearding the lion in 
his den is not without its danger (the Berlin lions, as is 
well known, have a patent on Beethoven and Brahms), and 
though we have not awaited the verdict we are convinced 
that it is not devoid of “buts.” 

Professor ‘ Schnéevoigt's new colleague in Scheveningen, 
Ignaz Neumark, of the Philharmonic Orchestra in Chris- 
tiania, left his card in Berlin a few days before. His ap- 
pearance was in the nature of a surprise. A Pole by na- 
tionality and still a very young man, he gave evidence not 
only of a decided talent for orchestral leadership, but a re- 
markable understanding for the German classics, as repre- 
sented by the neo-classic Brahms. Between a remarkably 
clear and splendidly balanced rendition of the Haydn varia- 
tions and a powerful presentation of the first symphony he 
accompanied, with superior skill, Severin Eisenberger’s play- 
ing of the D minor piano concerto—an outstanding feature 
of the whole season, so far as pianistic accomplishments go. 
Convincing expressive powers allied to a magnificent archi- 
tectural sense and a truly masterful technic gave Ejisenber- 
ger's performance that rare authentic stamp which charac- 
terizes the artistically elect. One wonders why such an 
artist is so seldom heard. . 

Neumark’s countryman and colleague, Bronislaw Szulc, 
of Warsaw, was equally happy in the selection, of a soloist, 
though less so in his own interpretative essays. His “Till 
Eulenspiegel” was anything but mercurial, though Tschai- 
kowsky's fourth had native Slavic temperament (which it 
seems was especially appreciated in Liverpool). Goldmark’s 


and 





Festival Committees 


Engage 
EDGAR 


FOWLSTON 


Anglo-American 
Bass - Baritone 


HAS SUNG IN 65 DIFFERENT 
ORATORIOS 


In Messiah, 88 times; Elijah, 26 times; 
Creation, 14 times 









Mr. Albert Stoessel, conductor of the New 
York Oratorio Society, writes—N. Y., May 26, 
1922: 






My pear Mr. Fow ston: 

It gives me much pleasure to tell you 
how satisfactorily you performed the dif- 
ficuit baritone part at our last perform- 
ance of Bach St. Matthew Passion. 

It requires a keen ability of dramatiza- 
tion as well as great vocal skill and beau- 
tiful voice to sing the beautiful music 
Bach has written to the words of Jesus. 

I felt that you met all of these require- 
ments, 


























(Signed) Acsert Srorsse. 
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altogether too neglected violin concerto, played by Joseph 
Szigeti with truly aristocratic musicality, glowingly beautiful 
but never “mushy” tone, and rare sentiment, which never 
degenerated into sentimentality, was accompanied discreetly 
enough. A rare treat, in both senses. 

Native Conpuctors; Foreicn Sovorsts. 

Two native Germans must be added to the number of 
self-invited “guest conductors’—Werner Wolff and Dr. 
Heinz Unger. Both accompanied foreign soloists, who each 
offered one native work. Wolff's protégé, Gualtiero Vol- 
terra, played Martucci’s rarely heard piano concerto in B 
flat minor, a brilliant and exceedingly difficult piece, of not 
great personal distinction but not ungrateful, nevertheless. 
This was played in a clear-cut manner, brilliant and in- 
cisive, by the young Italian musician, for whom the future 
should hold a great deal in store. In Chopin’s E minor 
concerto he was most successful in catching the poetic spirit 
of the romanza, Between the two concertos Mr. Wolff 
conducted, with evident understanding, two of Busoni’'s 
shorter orchestral pieces, the first of which, “Gesang vom 
Reigen der Geister” (“Indian Diary,” second part), is alto- 
gether remarkabile in the uncannily spdokish coloring of its 
orchestra. The second, a “Tanzwalzer,” is an attempt of 
an intellectual to catch the real popular swing of a born 
waltz king—with rather more than the usual success. 


Mayo Wap er PLays Vocricu. 


Dr. Heinz Unger's concert fulfilled its chief purpose in 
providing a background for Mayo Wadler’s refined and pro- 
gressive artistry, its secondary one in affording the conduc- 
tor—handicapped by the Mahlerian and modernistic “tag”— 
to prove his ability in the very fundamentals of classicism, 
which he did satisfactorily in Beethoven's fifth. Wadler 
did his bit for American music by presenting Max Vogrich's 
fanciful “Momento mori,” and gave a splendidly finished 
reading of Tor Aulin’s third violin concerto, which is ex- 
cellently written for the violin and well adapted to varying 
the monotony of the violinistic treadmill. A “novelty” at 
the beginning of the program by yet another young com- 
poser named Mendelssohn—Joachim is his front name— 
was not as novel as one would expect, since the two un- 
hackneyed lovers of its title, “Protesilas and Laodamia” 
(how well read our musical youth is getting to be’), might 
just as well have been any other mythical amorous pair, but 
especially well—Tristan and Isolda. . . . 

PICKING THE RAISINS. 

From the numerous season-end recitals it is easy to pick 
the “raisins,” for the average quality is naturally not as high 
as mid-season. Raisin number one was the Freidberg-Flesch 
sonata matinee at the Theater am Kurfiirstendam, which, 
despite the blue-and-silver boudoir atmosphere of the place, 
lost nothing of its high classic character. We heard, be- 
sides, part of a rarely played Mozart sonata, the popular 
César Franck, which, while following the Belgian tradition 
of rather slow tempi, was a feast of sensuous beauty and 
exemplary in the aptness of its phrasing. A wonderful 
team, whom one would wish to hear together in America. 

As raisin number two we submit, without qualification, 
the recital of Eleanor Spencer. We know of few pianists— 
and perhaps no woman pianist—of the season who deserves 
such unstinted praise for musicianly and enjoyable presenta- 
tion of so varied and interesting a program, ranging from 
Scarlatti to Prokofieff. The latter’s C major prelude, op. 
12, rivalled the composer's own playing of it, which we 
heard in London two weeks ago, while the two poémes and 
three etudes of Scriabin were technically accomplished and 
tremendously satisfying in tonal beauty and spiritual con- 
tent. The Mendelssohn “Variations Sérieuses” seem to 
have pleased the Berlin critics especially, one of whom said 
that Miss Spencer proved that Mendelssohn is still very 
much alive, while the Schumann G minor sonata impressed 
us both by its power and its poetry. Miss Spencer, by the 
way, like Mayor Wadler, is one of the very few artists 
who do not forget their nationality when they are in Europe, 
as she showed by her previously recorded performance of 
the MacDowell concerto. ; 

Harotp Henry RemembBers MAcDowe Lv. 


Another is Harold Henry, who in his first Berlin recital 
since the war played the same composer’s virile “Keltic” 
sonata with power and incisive expression. Two pieces of 
his own, which preceded it pleased the audience even better, 
and he was made to repeat one of them, just as he had to 
add a number of encores at the end. He was at his best. 
perhaps, in the more brilliant numbers of his exacting pro- 
gram, his outstanding asset being a thoroughly —— 
technic. His success was good, with critics and public alike. 

In MemortaM: Terence McSwiney. 


Speaking of Keltic things, a whole evening of Keltic 
music must needs be recorded as somewhat of a curiosity 
in Berlin. Shades of Roger Casement and other Irish 
idealists flitted past as a German audience applauded with 
particular sympathy the compositions of Swan Hennessy, 
an Irish exile resident in Paris. A string quartet written 
in memory of Mayor Terence McSwiney, the Sinn Fein 
martyr, and first played at the Irish Congress in Paris, we 
missed, but a piano and violin sonata, a little string trio, a 
Keltic rhapsody for piano and violin and a suite for string 
quartet all attested to a copious and somewhat obvious fusion 
of folk music elements with good German Faktur. All the 
slow movements have a sort of Mavourneen touch, and 
most of the finales might be marked allegro jigoso. No dis- 
turbingly dissonant elements obtrude themselves, the violin 
sonata being especially mellifluous and not devoid of gen- 
uine feeling—even passion of a kind. Regarded not as the 
result of an old culture, but as the initial step in a new de- 
velopment (why not an Irish school, indeed’). Mr. Hen- 
nessy’s music commands respect, though it is not yet a 
three-star brand. 

Sousa ON THE ACCORDEON. 


A curiosity of another kind, with less claim to artistic 
consideration, signalized an amusing triumph of American 
music, At an accordeon concert, where two valiant Danes 
shook the pleats out of a number of well known ditties, John 
Philip Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes” was the leading favorite. 
It was truly astonishing what polyphonous dexterity Messrs. 
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Gelin and Borgstrém (who are evidently champions in their 


line) developed upon the uncustomary instruments, but still 
more astonishing the volume of noise that can be produced 
by one man! The fact that Mme. Prochownik sang 
Mozart and Schubert between accordeon selections by Teike, 
Herzer and Brink did not succeed in elevating the whole 
proceeding beyond a vaudeville show. But the audience well 
filled the Beethoven-Saal. 


Metos’ Stormy NiGHtTs. 


Special mention in this season-end report is due to the 
last of the chamber music evenings of the Melos Society, 
at which the string quartet of Philip Jarnach, op. 10, first 
heard at the Donaueschingen Festival of last year, had its 
Berlin premiére. In this double hearing (at the Melos 
evenings everything is played twice) it confirmed the im- 
pression of being the vital utterance of an independent and 
thoroughly musical personality wholly in sympathy with 
the trend of the time without resorting to the bizarre in 
order to achieve originality. Five songs which preceded 
the quartet (sung by Wilhelm Guttmann, baritone) were 
especially notable as examples of an essentially modern 
lyricism, beautifully expressive without relapsing into the 
romantic vein, poignant without taking recourse to dra- 
matics. They are among the most beautiful songs written, 
it seems to us, since Mahler and Wolf. Their texts are se- 
lected from Rainer Maria Rilke, Stefan George, Heine and 
from “Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” 

These evenings, held in the “Storm” Art Gallety, whose 
walls are covered by examples of ultra modern, futuristic 
and super-futuristic paintings that make one blush for the 
“backwardness” of the sister art, have become easily the 
most stimulating and instructive item in Berlin’s musical 
life. They have made local music lovers acquainted with 
Schonberg and Bartok in their more recent phases, and 
with such composers as Malipiero, Casella, Honegger, Mil- 
haud, Goossens, Bax, Gerard Williams, Hindemith, and the 
young Schreker group. To Melos we owe very largely the 
— that musical production, even in Germany, is not 
dead, 

This, indeed, is the consoling thought at the season's end. 
There has been less “Betrieb”—mere doings—than last year, 
but a few more real happenings. Little remains to be told; 
the Philharmonic’s fortieth anniversary, at the end of the 
month, will be the swan song of the musical year, 

Tue Opera: Prospect AND RETROSPECT. 


The Opera has not wholly fulfilled its promises. Berlioz’s 
“Trojans,” the most interesting revival, has been put off till 
next season. One of almost equal interest, and a great deal 
of charm, Cornelius’ “Barber,” is a box office attraction— 
surely the first time in its career. Beside it Schreker’s 
“Schatzgraber” is the chief item of public interest, while 
the other novelties have—already—all but disappeared. One 
more “re-study” production is scheduled, namely, “Carmen,” 
with Barbara Kemp. It promises to be interesting as a 
corrective in the matter of style, so far as German produc- 
tions of French operas are concerned. Another restaged 
classic, Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” is promised for the open- 
ing of the autumn festival season, which, as a new civic 
enterprise, makes its first appearance this year. If it is as 
successful as the “Cosi fan tutte,” vintage of 1921, it will 
augur well for a season which, with three opera houses 
running, will be the biggest in the history of Berlin, 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Philharmonic Notes 


With Mengelberg, Stransky and Bodanzky in Europe, 
Henry Hadley, the associate conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, is the only member of the staff of conductors who 
remains in New York. He will conduct the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Stadium concerts, dividing the direction of 
the orchestra with Mr. Van Hoogstraaten. 

Arthur Judson, who succeeds Felix F. Leifels as the man- 
ager of the Philharmonic Society, commenced his active 
duties in that position a few days ago. The personnel of 
the orchestra is complete with few changes from that of last 
season and the schedule of concerts for the eighty-first 
season is similar to that of last year. The Philharmonic 
offices will remain at Carnegie Hall, where subscription re- 
newals may be made and new orders for seats placed. 

Scipione Guidi, the concertmaster, will be heard next 
season as a soloist at the Philharmonic concerts, as _ will 
Leo Schulz and Cornelius Van Vliet, the leading cellists in 
the orchestra. The list of soloists who will appear with the 
orchestra has been considerably enlarged over that of last 
season and will include the most prominent artists available. 

Both Stransky and Mengelberg will present new com- 
positions of international importance during the season, and 
the Philharmonic Society’s new plans for the presentation 
of works by American composers give the assurance that 
native compositions will occupy important places in the 
season’s programs. American composers are invited to com- 
municate with Mr. Hadley pr tacsns og a Philharmonic office 
in reference to manuscript scores. Scores submitted will be 
examined by Mr. Hadley for recommendation to the society. 

The Advisory Board of the Philharmonic Society is ac- 
tively engaged upon plans for educational concerts for next 
season, given in conjunction with lecture courses upon the 
programs and the composers represented. These concerts 
as at present planned will broaden the society's field of en- 
deavor considerably and extend its concert activities in an 
educational alliance with local colleges and neighborhood 
societies, 


Fay Foster’s Pupils’ Concert 


Fay Foster’s unusual originality and versatility as a 
teacher of vocal and dramatic art, interpretation, stage de- 
portment and composition was revealed on Sunday evening, 
May 28, at the Princess Theater, New York, when her 
pupils appeared in a costume recital. 

n presenting her pupils, which she calls “Fay Foster 
Interpreters,” she brings before the public something differ- 
ent. It is a pleasure to hear vocal numbers presented by 

upils (as was done at this concert) with absolute freedom. 
he accustomed stiffness which is evident at the average 
student concert is absent in the work prepared by the Fay 
Foster Studios. The dramatic action and stage deportment 
of all the participants made the evening one of delight. 
This was evidenced in the fact that the entire audience 
remained until the close of concert, 11 :30 p. m. 

Pauline Jennings opened the program with three “Fairy 
Songs” (by request) Besley; and was later heard in a 
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group of three Irish songs, and a grow ogre “Lis- 
ette,” Fay Foster: “The Old Dandy,’ Hans Hermann and 
“A Tragic Tale,” by J. Bertram Fox; her work winning 
well deserved applause. 

“Impressions of India,” with Neely Warrington as Chitra, 
followed. Violet Slate, a little girl of eleven, recited and 
danced charmingly. Lou Stowe was next heard in “Lute 
and Lotus Leaves” (Chinese) with which she created an 
excellent impression. Her other number, “The Last Thou- 
sand Years” (text and lyrics by Alice Monroe Foster and 
music by Fay Foster) was given admirably and aroused 
much enthusiasm. This clever playlet written for Miss 
Stowe gave her an opportunity to demonstrate the supreme 
talents of her teacher Fay Foster. It is in four acts “The 
Busy Man,” “The Poet,” “The Painter” and “The Critic.” 

Stephen McGrath, tenor and Eugene Gravel, baritone 
sang two duets “The Time for Making Songs Has Come,” 
James H. Rogers and “Ma’ Li'l Bateau,” Strickland (ar- 
ranged by Fay Foster) in which their voices blended per- 
fectly. They were recalled and obliged to repeat the second 
number. Margaret Andes sang with much fire a group of 
five songs “South of the Mason and Dixon Line,” 

The concert closed with an amusing sketch written by 
Alice Monroe Foster entitled “The Bi-monthly Meeting of 
the Old Maids’ Protective Association,” presented by seven 
of Fay Foster’s vocal and dramatic pupils. Miss Foster's 
unusually artistic piano accompaniments materially aided the 
participants in the successful rendition of their numbers, 


Women Fight for Hempel Gowns 


It took four policemen to handle the crowd on the open- 
ing day of the rummage sale held recently by the Ellen P. 
Speyer Memorial Hospital. The counter most jangled— 
for it contained the contributions from Frieda Hempel—the 
doll dress she wears in the first act of “The Tales of Hoff- 
man” and the little gauze hat with the gay feathers that go 
with it. The prima donna also donated the evening gown 
she wears in the th.rd act of “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment.” All these articles will be replaced by Miss Hempel 
this summer in Paris at the time she selects her new cos- 
tumes for “The Rosenkavalier,” which she will sing in 
Budapest in September. The rummage sale brought about 
$1,500, which will be used to furnish watering troughs for 
work horses this summer, 


Mirovitch to Play in Java 


While on a concert tour in California last month, Alfred 
Mirovitch, the pianist and composer, accepted an offer of 
forty engagements in Java during the summer months. 
While in Java, Mr. Mirovitch will make arrangements for 
a concert tour of the East Indies and India, from which land 
he will sail direct to Europe, where he is already booked 
for a series of concerts in Germany and Scandinavia during 
the early fall. Mr. Mirovitch returns to America for his 
third American tour, beginning November 1. He is already 
booked solid for the months of January, February and 
March. 


Matzenauer Scores at Evanston Festival 


Arthur Judson, manager for Margaret Matzenauer, was 
apprised by telegram immediately following the Evanston 
(Ill.) Festival on Memorial Day of the tremendous ovation 
given the contralto there. Critics and public alike bear 
witness to her voice, her regal presence and her arresting 
personality. “She is a wonderful artist,” runs one of the 
telegrams, and “her glorious voice made a big impression 
on both the critics and the public. You are to be congratu- 
lated on having such a big artist under your management.” 


Penha and Edith Hatcher Harcum in Recital 

Michel Penha, first cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and Edith Hatcher Harcum, head of the Harcum School 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., gave a recital at the Harcum School 
on May 8, playing the Cesar Franck and Grieg sonatas 
for cello and piano. 


A Bain News Service Photo 
The credit was inadvertently omitted from the photo- 
graph captioned “Chicago Opera Off for Europe” which 
appeared in the Musicat Courter for May 25, page 36. 
It was taken by the Bain News Service. 
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BACH FESTIVAL IN DORTMUND 
REVIVES MANY UNFAMILIAR WORKS 


Rare Choral and Instrumental Works by Bach, His Contemporaries and Predecessors Worthily Performed—Magnificent 
Choruses Trained by Karl Holtschneider—A Church Concert as in Bach's Time 


Dortmund, Germany, May 15.—Among all the music fes- 
tivals taking place in Germany, few seem to have more 
justification than the one which has just taken place here, 
dedicated to the genius of John Sebastian Bach, It is true 
that this industrial city of 320,000 souls, right in the heart 
of Germany’s iron belt, has no sort of historical connection 
with Bach, and in his time was probably an insignificant 
and uncultivated country town. But largely by virtue of 
its great industrial population and _ its cal asics pros- 
perity it is perhaps better able to give worthy performances 
of Bach's masterpieces than most of the “music centers” 
of great repute. 

This town is the proud possessor of a choral Bach So- 
ciety, a Musikgesellschaft (also choral) and a madrigal 
choir—all three founded and directed by a young and able 
enthusiast, Karl Holtschneider, who is moreover a highly 
rated organist, head of a conservatory and president of the 
Union of German Conservatory Directors—it short, a man 
of authority. He is known all through western Germany 
by his valuable courses in the interpretation of old and 
modern organ and choral works; and as an intimate friend 
of Reger he instituted the first Reger Festival ever held 
in Germany. 

’ A “Fiti” or O_p Music. 

The Bach Festival, too, was entirely due to his initiative 
It was, therefore, a one-man show, but it 
rallied to its support all the musical and social agencies of 
the city—the choruses, orchestra and the churches, besides 
distinguished guests from outside, who undertook the solo 
parts and the very important chamber music department. 
Within the short span of three days Dortmund had such 
a fill of music, of stimulating and interesting music (none 
of it later than the eighteenth century), as it is not likely 
to have again in a long time. 

The Reinoldi Church, with its magnificent organ, by 
Walker, with 106 sounding stops, was the chief center of 
activity. On, Saturday night one heard there an overwhelm- 
ingly beautiful and technically perfect petformance of the 
great five part motet, “Jesu, meine Freude,” by the Mad- 
rigal Choir. Without going into the grandeur of its con- 
ception, the imaginative flights revealed in its development, 
a performance of such impressiveness is rarely heard any- 
where in the world. It positively took the edge off the 
rest of the offerings, the F minor prelude and fugue for 
organ and some rare chamber music, to which we shall 
presently return, 

Protestant Versus Catuoric Music, 

A sort of competition ensued on the second day of the 
festival, between the leading Protestant and Catholic 
churches of the town. The first gave a Bach cantata, “Du 
Hirte Israels,” beautifully sung by the Bachverein Chorus 
and soloists, with orchestra, and the wonderful bass aria, 
“Begliickte Herde,” in which a Herr Finkgarden distin- 
guished himself by his glowing voice and deep musical un- 
derstanding. The Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
offered works by predecessors and contemporaries of Bach, 
such as Palestrina, Orlando Lasso, Johann Kaspar Fischer 
and Bach himself. In the Reinoldi Church, moreover, the 
famous Berlin organist, Walter Fischer, played the lively 
D minor toccata, besides preludes and postludes, and even 
the sermon was a sermon on Bach. 

Tue CLIMAX. 

The climax of the festival was the great concert of Mon- 
day afternoon in the Fredenbaum Hall, where before a 
great hall-filling audience the executants—a tremendous 
chorus, augmented by children’s voices, a gigantic orches- 
tra, the organist and the soloists—gave works by Handel 
and Bach. The former's “Acis and Galathea” had the ad- 
vantage, besides the wonderfully disciplined choruses, of 
some excellent soloists, Minna Ebel-Wilde exhibiting a very 
beautiful voice as Galathea, while Herr Herrmann’s Poly- 
phemus was distinguished by a vigorous interpretation of 
the burlesque role. Bach’s contribution to the program in- 
cluded the choruses, “Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ und Schild,” 


and “Vivat Deutschland,” taken from “Der zufriedenges- 
tellte Afolus.”. The A minor violin concerto, played by 
Professor Klingler, of Berlin, and the triple piano concerto, 
added variety. 

INTERESTING O_p CHAMBER Music. 


Chamber music, in some respects the most interesting 
side of old music, was represented on al! three days. In 
the first church concert there was a most interesting “sym- 
phony” for oboe d'amore, aboe da gamba, cello and organ; 
at a chamber music concert in the City Hall on Sunday- 
between church services and choral concert—the Munich 
Ensemble for Old Chamber Music (consisting of Gabriella 
Von Lottner, harpsichord; Anton Huber, violin and viola 
d'amore, and Christian Débereiner, viola da gamba, with flut 
ist Oldrop as assisting artist) gave works by Buxtehude, 
Kithnel, Ariosti, Lotti and Bach. The remarkable fusion 
of tone color was often astonishing in these works, and 
the contrasting characteristics of the Italian and German 
schools most interesting. Finally, at a concluding concert, 
following an address on Bach and relation to our time, by 
Professor Abert, of Leipsic University, some of the most 
beautiful of Bach's instrumental works were heard, namely 
the Italian concerto for harpsichord and the fifth Branden- 
burg concerto. It closed with a delicious bit of that humor 
of which Bach was at times capable, the peasant cantata 
“Mer han en neue Oberkeet” (“We Have a New Govern- 
ment”), 

A Lipeck “ApenpMusIK.” 

Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the most 
“atmospheric” event of the festival was an evening church 
concert—an “Abendmusik,” such as was the custom in 
Liibeck in Bach's youth. It consisted entirely of composi 
tions by Buxtehude (whom Bach walked all thé way to 
Liibeck to hear) and his contemiporaries, including old 
Tunder, his father-in-law; Zachow, the teacher of Handel; 
Christopher Bach, John Sebastian's uncle; and—last not 
least—Heinrich Schiitz, whose psalm for two 
choruses, “Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied,” formed 4 great 
and worthy close. The concert had been introduced by a 
brief lecture of Professor Abert, and the audience left the 
church deeply impressed and moved by the beauty of this 
noble and all-too-neglected art. It was. the end of a most 
successful and most edifying festival, and one which ‘gives 
the city of Dortmund real reason to be proud. 

CESAR SAERCHINGER, 
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Baecht Pupils in Violin Recital 


A recital was given by pupils of Arthur Baecht, director 
of the Belgian Violin Virtuoso School, at Wintringham Hall, 
Jersey City, N. J., on the evening of May 25. Those taking 
part in the program were Mrs, B. Freeman, Irving Bren- 
ner, Selma Mullen, Louis Shapiro, Abraham Mazur, Nor- 
man Wessells, Anna Landau, William Hopken, Robert Just 
and George McCullagh. The pupils were assisted by Har 
riet Lyon, contralto; Albert Baecht, pianist-accompanist, and 
the Arthur Baecht String Orchestra 


Second New England Tour Being Booked 
for St. Denis 


A second New England tour is now being booked for 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 
for next season. Boston and Pittsfield have been added 
to the list of towns to be visited in the carly part of Janu- 
ary of next year. 


Heifetz Plays in London 
Sunday, May 28.—Jascha Heifetz was the star feature of 
the Royal Albert Hall concert. The young Russian violinist 
will spend part of the summer abroad, returning here in 
August to make preparations for his next tour, which wil! 
commence late in October at Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Heifetz 
will play at least seventy times next winter. 























burg and she sang her way into the hearts 


artist. 


18, 1921. 
Miss Joy Sweet, contralto, was the soloist. 


quality and wide range. 


Joy Sweet was the soloist of the concert. It was her first appearance in Harris- 
of the audience with several groups 
of songs which not only provided variety, but demonstrated her ability as a true 
From the “Ah, Mon, Fils,” from “Le Prophete” to Bassett’s “The Icicle,” 
from the operatic to the humorous little secular number, Miss Sweet showed a 
wonderful range in her deep, rarely rich contralto and a power of interpretation, 
which left nothing to be desired. Her numbers were chosen with a fine sense of 
balance, and her rendition of them was a true delight. ; 
its director is truly to be congratulated upon its work.—Harrisburg Telegraph, Nov. 


The Jenny Lind Club and 
Everything Miss Sweet sang was 


interesting from an interpretative standpoint, and her voice is indeed of lovely 
Her voice is handled with an evenness and power seldom 





Opinions of the Press: 


applauded and recalled. 
burg News, Nov. 18, 1921, 


English. 


set SWEET 


American Contralto 


heard; she sang low notes and high notes with equal ease. 
Prophete” was delivered with fine fervor and power, and her song groups further 
served to reveal the resources of her voice and technique. 
Emil Polak was the accompanist for Miss Sweet 


Miss Sweet has a voice of remarkable range and sympathetic quality. 
first number was the aria “Ah, Mons, Fils,” from “Le Prophete” of Meyerbeer. 
Her first selections were by foreign composers, f 


Miss Sweet, possessed of a voice of unusual range and charm, rendered a pro- 
gram of difficult numbers, which demonstrated her remarkable versatility and the 
wonderful quality of her voice. 

















The aria from “The 
She was very warmly 
Harris 
Her 


She closed with four songs in 
The Sunbury Daily, Sunbury Pa., April 27, 1922. 


Sunbury Daily ltem, Sunbury, Pa., April 27, 1922. 
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It is announced that the competition held by the 
American Academy at Rome for the Walter Dam- 
rosch Fellowship in musical composition has been 
won by Randall Thompson, of Roxbury, Mass. 
Wintter Watts received honorable mention. 

Edward Falck was taken away last week, dying at 
the untimely age of forty-eight. Aside from being 
a fine musician and conductor, he was a friendly, 
warm-hearted gentleman. He will be missed by a 
wide circle of friends and acquaintances in the 
musical world, 


Waiter Damrosch’s memoirs will be out in a few 
months now. No one has come into contact with 
more of the foremost figures of the musical world 
for the last half a century than Mr. Damrosch, and 
if he speaks right out in meeting about all his ex- 
periences, the book should be exceedingly interesting 
reading. 

A ®D ——— 

We have in our midst Dr. R. Vaughan- Williams, 
British composer, who has come over to conduct 
the first performances in this country of his “Pas- 
toral” symphony. Beethoven also wrote a “Pastoral” 
symphony—and we have heard Dr. Vaughan-Will- 
iams’ “London” symphony, with which remark this 
notice closes. 

aH 

Very likely there is no ground for libel, but if the 
Musical Digest had taken our picture, as it did the 
picture of George Meader as Ferrando in “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” and labelled it “Pompilio Malatesta—He 
Will Add to the Gayety of Chicago’s Summer 
Opera,” we certainly should have felt very, very 
peeved about it. 

— <o- — 

With the sale of the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House which took place on June 3, the last theatrical 
property belonging to the late Oscar Hammerstein, 
most energetic of operatic impresarios, finally passed 
out of ownership in any way connected with opera. 
The sellers were Mrs, Edward Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick and her associates in the Lexington The- 
ater Corporation, who purchased the property in 
1918 to make sure of a New York home for Chicago 
Opera. 

es —<>—-—-- 

An important association of the leading men who 
teach singing in New York came into being on June 
4 after having long been contemplated by the or- 
ganizers, By invitation of Herbert Witherspoon 
the charter members of this new organization came 
together for the week end at Mr. Witherspoon’s 
summer home at Darien, Conn., and brought into 
actual corporate existence the association that had 
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for some time been more or less active in an in- 
formal way. Among the members are the leading 
lights in the teaching of New York. The object 
of the association is to place an ethical standard on 
the art of the singer mat the activities of the singing 
teacher. Nothing of greater importance has ever 
been done for musical art in America. The names 
of the officers, constitution, and other details, will be 
published next week, 
ees IIE 

The death of Lillian Russell removes a figure 
that at one time loomed very large in the light opera 
world in America. Miss Russell, at the height 
of her career, was almost as much of a national 
figure as Schumann Heink, When she retired she 
did so gracefully, Her last appearance in New York 
was as the central figure in the great finale of the 
Equity show in the spring of 1921. 

HY 

A cable from Paris says that America is to have 
an opera company next October run on cooperative 
principles to be directed by Leon Bakst and with 
Mme. Kousnezova as the principal singer. Just 
when, where, what, or how this opera is to happen 
is not stated, Bakst is the well known Russian 
scenic and costume painter, though one never knew 
that he had ambition to be an impresario; and Mme. 
Kousnezova, in her operatic career in America, has 
never done anything that would indicate she was of 
a calibre to carry the stellar honors of an opera 
company. This cable should be taken with an extra 
large grain of salt. : 

One hears that Toscanini has been invited to the 
State Opera at Berlin during the month of August 
to conduct “The Meistersinger,” which won him 
such praise when he was at the Metropolitan, and 
also an Italian opera of his own choice. Another 
Italian conductor who has made an impression out- 
side of his own country is Tullio Serafin who, after 
conducting “Tristan” (sung in Italian) at the Teatro 
des Champs-Elysées, Paris, was re-engaged for a 
season which will include that opera, “The Meister- 
singer,” “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin,” and “The Barber.” 
A season of Wagner sung in Italian in a Paris thea- 
ter seems peculiar enough—but “Tristan” made 
money there. 

~ 

The thing that impresses in the performances of 
the Russian Opera Company now playing in New 
York, is the earnestness of each and every partici- 
pant. The resources, both artistic and financial, of 
the organization do not permit it to give perform- 
ances that are up to the standard that New York is 
accustomed to, but it has afforded music lovers op- 
portunity to become acquainted with a number of 
works that have never been given here before. Of 
the new works seen, it seems as if the Metropolitan 
might find a very useful addition to its repertory in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Czar’s Bride” or Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Cherevichky” (decidedly better than his 
“Pique Dame”). Rubinstein’s “Demon” was an- 
other work that seemed to offer possibilities if pro- 
duced on a more elaborate scale. 

a a 

The Czecho-Slovakians are a forehanded people. 
Although the centenary of the birth of their greatest 
composer, Frederich Smetana, does-not occur until 
March 2, 1924, they are already making elaborate 
plans for the festival which will celebrate it. The 
President of the Republic will head the list of 
patrons. On the day of the centennial a foundation 
stone for the monument of Smetana will be laid at 
Prague. The National Theater will give a per- 
formance of all his operas, while his symphonic com- 
positions and those in smaller form will be performed 
at a series of concerts. Incidentally, a complete edi- 
tion of his compositions in no less than twenty-five 
volumes will be prepared and sold at a nominal price. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the composer who has deserved 
so well of his nation—and receives what he deserves. 

—9—— 

Dallas, Texas, has commission government. A 
few days ago the City Commissioners, by vote, placed 
the sum of $5,000 at the disposition of the City 
Music Commission to be spent as the latter com- 
mission sees fit toward the advancement of music 
in Dallas next season. This amount is quite sep- 
arate from the money granted to the Park Board 
and spent by it for band concerts in the city parks 
during the summer. As far as our recollection and 
information goes, this is the first time that an Amer- 
ican municipal government has thus appropriated a 
lump sum of money for the cause of music without 
da its employment for some special ay pig 

‘hether or not it is the first instance, the City Com- 
missioners of Dallas are in any case deserving of 
the highest praise for thus recognizing how essential 
a part of communal life music is. , 
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MAKING ARTISTS 


In school, university, studio and concert hall 
the young idea has its yearly sway and stands 
proudly before us to exhibit its learning. ‘ 

hat an anxious time it is, to be sure! Stage 
fright is a mild word for what many of these 
poor unfortunates feel when they ascend the 
platform. 

Good training it is for them, though, and the 
teachers, were the truth but known, are gener- 
ally just as frightened and just as painfully tor- 
tured as ‘their pupils. To the restliency of 
youth a slip or two is nothing—to the respon- 
sibility of age and reputation, it is a tragedy. 

Yet it must all be gone through with. With- 
out the public appearance, or, rather, the expec- 
tation of a public appearance, study would lack 
much of its incentive. Few are those who have 
the nerve to go on the platform unprepared. 
And so, knowing that the thing is inevitable, 
they work with might and main (more or less!) 
and get their task letter perfect before the fatal 
day arrives. 

A few there are (too many by far) who aim 
to become professional concert artists. A few 
of that few (too few by far) realize what such 
professionalism in music means. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of a thousand have not the 
least idea of it, and they either drift out of it 
altogether or settle down as teachers, sometimes 
very successful teachers. 

Not always is it the great artist who makes 
the best teacher. Many people learn by their 
own failures. Seeing their own inability to do 
what they want to do, to accomplish what they 
want to accomplish, they lay the blame on lack 
of knowledge, where it often belongs, and give 
all their thought to the hidden secret that must 
lie back of all great success. 

Often they find something really worth while. 
Too late, indeed, to be of service to themselves 
as concert artists, but of inestimable service to 
those who become their pupils. And the sum 
total of all these strivings makes the great ped- 
agogy of the day. 

Nor should those who fail to attain the 
heights of a successful concert career in the 
largest sense of the word feel any too bitter 
disappointment. This would be a mighty poor 
world if all the people in it were geniuses, or 
even very unusually talented. The world un- 
der those circumstances would be just as unin- 
habitable as it would be if the whole surface of 
the globe were covered only with mountain 
heights and sunless valleys. 

It is not the few great artists who make the 
musical life of America, but the mass of sin- 
cere teachers, small artists, music lovers. And 
the few unfortunates who are unwilling to find 
their level, who plug on year after year, hope- 
lessly, aimlessly, with envious eyes forever 
turned upon the successful ones, unable to un- 


derstand the reason of their lack of success, are. 


not a gain but a dead loss to this great art-fabric 
because their point of view is wrong. 

There is such a thing as being too faithful to 
your ideals, too tenacious in your hold on what 
you have set out to do. It is no doubt very noble 
to say: “I will be a Pattil” or “I will be a Liszt,” 
and to work with all the will and energy that is 
in one to attain that end. But it becomes stupid 
and selfish to go on year after year chasing rain- 
bows, doing nothing useful either for yourself or 
for the art of which you profess to be a devotee. 

Let the student not imagine that, just because 
he can sing or play fairly well, the world owes 
him a living as a concert artist. The world only 
owes a living to those who do something useful 
for the world. The world knows those who it 
wants to sing and play for it, and those who it 
does not want. 

And the world makes no mistakes. The world 
picks out with altogether amazing infallibility 


the artists who are to be greatly acclaimed, those 


who are to be acclaimed a little, those who are 
not to be acclaimed at all. 

There is no appeal from the judgment of this 
court. If you do not “get by” then it is up to 
you to “get busy” and do the useful thing, what- 
ever, in your particular case, it happens to be. 

This is the gospel of art: be honest, be sincere, 
be useful, be a real artist, pushing art upward 
in your little sphere, however small it may hap- 
pen to be. Learn to believe that your own suc- 
cess counts for nothing, that the success of art 
counts for everything, and you will have found 
a surer, safer way to real success than the way 


of failure on a stage for which you are not fitted. . 


pe SA SP I PTE OE 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


All artists should aim high—especially William 
Tell when he shoots the apple from his son’s head, 
in Rossini’s opera of that name. 


Evidently the Jews do not claim everything, like 
the Tammany tribe at election time. We are in re- 
ceipt of the attached corrective letter: 

Dear Editor-in-Chief : 

Referring to the “Variationettes” in your issue of May 25, 
would you mind informing me who con _to you that 
Bizet and Bruch were Jews? It seems to me it takes more 
than marrying the daughter of a Jew, or transcribing a 
Jewish temple song for the cello, to become my fellow- 
religionist. Very truly yours, 

SIEGFRIED J ACOBSSOHN, 

By the way, Bruch wrote also “Moses,” “The 
Flight to Egypt,” and a volume of “Hebrew Songs.” 


Hilaire Belloc is out with a book called “The 
Jews” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). His pages are not 
complimentary to the race in spite of his evident 
desire to pile up everything he can adduce to their 
credit. It is the way he does it that makes the reader 
suspicious. Belloc thinks that the Jews should be 
segregated because of the incessant friction between 
them and the Christians. This should please the 
Zionists. 

nme 

Personally we stopped worrying about the Jew- 
ish question at about the same time as we graauated 
from Haydn sonatas and cast out our belief in 
Santa Claus. 

nrne 

By any chance, may a sea song rightfully be 

called a Nep-tune? 
nne 


From The World: “A city magistrate recently 
ruled that “music when continued for thirteen hours 
by a phonograph, is agony.” Correct. It should be 
either twelve or fourteen hours. 

nRme 


There is a shortage of great Americans in the 
Hall of Fame at the New York University. We 
suggest a statue of that wonderful compatriot who 
first discarded the high hat and full dress at the 
Opera, and went there attired in a Fedora and a 


dinner coat. 
nrmre*e 


It is to be hoped that pianists took the strong hint 
put forth in this column some months ago to the 
effect that Arthur Hinton’s D minor piano concerto 
(published by J. Fischer & Brother) is a ripping 
good work and one that would richly repay public 
performance, It has melodic attractiveness, is seri- 
ous without being pedantic, and gives wide oppor- 
tunities for the display of moving cantilena as well 
as of a brilliant technic. We are reminded to speak 
again of the delightful and dashing Hinton concerto 
because J. Fischer & Brother forward to us a letter 
received by them from Gottfried Federlein, formerly 
a noted music critic, and an intimate friend of Wag- 
ner. The communication reads: 


My dear Mr. Fischer: 

Let me tell you what I think of Hinton’s concerto, which 
you were kind enough to send me. j 

As an artistic achievement the impression which the work 
gives, as a whole, is profound, In imagination and develop- 
ment of ideas it must be described as inspired. One is in- 
clined to exclaim: “Almost too much of the good and beau- 
tiful.” The development of the very interesting themes, 
which are animated with so much rhythmic variety, is capti- 
vating throughout. j 

The solo part, especially, interested me very much, and 
after devoting much attention to the work I am convinced 
that Hinton is a composer who, writing in the modern style, 
yet offers no insurmountable difficulties to the pianist, and 
is very clear-headed. 3 

I do not know to which movement to give the preference, 
The more I read or played the work, the more I recognized 
the beauties of each movement. How deeply conceived is 
the adagio! What a touching transition into the last move- 
ment! It seems to me as if Hinton must have based his 
work on a definite “program.” 

By the publication of this opus you have done a great 
service to art, which seems all the more valuable when one 
appreciates, in contrast, the small material gain which such 
a piece will bring to you. 

F mae ardently hope that you may soon have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing. a performance of it. — ; 

My heartiest thanks for your very kind gift. 

Your old friend, 
(Signed) Gortrriep FEDERLEIN. 


eRe 
Speaking of material gain for a composer who 


writes a concerto and a publisher who issues it, we 
shall think of them affectionately the next time—the 


10,000th time it will be, at least—anyone tells us how 
much money was made in two or three months by 
the inventor of eskimo pie. 
meReR 

M. B. H., evidently a statistician, asks us: “Do 
you know that organists and brass players usually 
smoke a pipe, cellists and woodwind players like 
cigars, and pianists and violinists prefer cigarettes ?” 


nrne 


We know something about statistics ourself. The 
world uses 3,000,000 matches per minute, and we 
dare M. B. H. or anyone else to disprove it. 

RnRe 

The match consumption has reached such an 
enormous total because of the number of persons 
who try to light their smokes while traveling in a 


touring car, 
nRne 


Nathan and Mencken, editors of The Smart Set, 
were eavesdropped by Major Owen Hatteras in a 
conversation on literature, and he records these pas- 
sages concerning critics: 

MENCKEN 
Have you ever met any musicians? 
y : NATHAN 

Not since Prohibition. 

MENCKEN 

I mean creative musicians, not mere executants, however 
talented. Well, a few inquiries would convince you that a 
man may be a great composer, and yet quite balmy. Read 
Mozart's letters. Ponder the ee of Beethoven. 
Think of the private career of Schubert. 

NATHAN 

Alas, I know eleven music critics. 


MENCKEN 
Then I rest my case. There is but one music critic in 
America who was even born sane. All save this one are not 
simply balmy; they are actual morons. But what has 
sanity to do with art? Shakespeare was a submastoid cir- 
cular neurotic of the third declension, with hysterical over- 
tones and plain evidences of pressure symptoms. Goethe 
had chronic interstitial dementia praecox, complicated by 
oedema of the left lobe of the medulla oblongata. Moliére 
was an hysteric of the third type, with acute agoraphobia. 
Dante had softening of-—— 
NATHAN 
In other words, you contend that the balmier the bird, 
the better the artist. What of, say, D’'Annunzio? If you 
are right, this Gabe should be the Shakespeare of the 
twentieth century. 
MENCKEN 
Gabe isn’t balmy enough. 
NATHAN 
Well, then, what of Gorki? 
MENCKEN 
You're getting warm. But Maxie is balmy only in the 
second degree. 


NATHAN 
Brieux? 

MENCKEN 
Warmer still. But—— 

NATHAN 
Tolstoi? 

i MENCKEN 

You win! 

nme 


Alfred Seligsberg never kept his promise to write 
another book, after his recent “Invalid Europe.” 
Why not a volume, Alfred, called ‘Metropolitan 
Subways,” telling what- you know about the inside, 
outside and the middle of grand opera and .grand 
opera artists at the Thirty-ninth Street Acropolis of 
Lyric Art? You may put us down as a paid sub- 
scriber to the first volume, and a bidder for quota- 
tion rights in this column. 

nee 

Philip Hale, like all great writers and thinkers, 
permits himself a pun and merryjest once in awhile. 
Look upon those from the Boston Herald of not 
long ago: 

WE THINK HE WILL. 

The study of names in any language is an unfailing joy. 
We learn from a program of La Scala in Milan that the 
stage manager is Willy Wirk. He will as long as Arturo 
Toscanini is over him. 

ENGAGE YOUR PASSAGE AT ONCE AND AVOID 
THE RUSH. 


“London is delighted with the royal announcement of 
court to be held June 8. . . Debutantes are to be re- 
ceived wearing three seven-inch South African ostrich 
feathers.” 

neme*e 


What do opera-goers argue about in the summer, 
now that Farrar and Jeritza are gone? 


We understand that at the forthcoming organists’ 
convention the members from the rural communities 


21 


intend to move that hereafter the churches pay them 
in rubles so that it seems more. 
nee 
Count that day lost, whose low, descending sun, 
Sees not another opera singer off to Europe run. 
nme 
. Philadelphia, May 27, 1922. 
Dear Musical Courier Editor: 


Through the editorial page of one of your recent issues 
I received the valuable information that an English com- 
poser, a certain Mr. Holbrook, is going to carry English 
composition into foreign countries. Without asking these 
foreign countries whether they do or do not wish to hear 
those English compositions he will, with genuine English 
modesty, bring them there personally and bodily. Too bad 
that this spirit of the commercial “commis voyageur” was 
not in the two greatest of all English composers “O’Handel” 
and “MacMendelssohn”; we might have known some of 
their work. 

By the way: I am collecting data on visiting composers. 
Could you tell me of any Russian and German composer 
that paid a professional visit to a foreign country before his 
music had become—in the best sense—popular there? What 
Russian or German composer visited a foreign country pro- 
fessionally without being invited to do so because of this 


popularity? se 
Please help me out in this matter, if you can, and greatly 


oblige. : 
Your oldest subscriber, occasional contributor and sincere 
admirer, CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. 


All the so-called “nuisance taxes” haven't been 
repealed. There still is the twenty cents demanded 
by musical managers when they send one free 
passes “to be exchanged for tickets at the box office 
before 3 p. m. on the day of the concert.” 

nme 

J. P. F. wishes to know whether Moussorgsky’s 
“Song of the Flea” has biting harmonies. 

eRe 

The Tribune’s news index has it sequenced like 
this: Foreign, Washington, Domestic, Local, Sports, 
Markets, Shipping. That is the order of importance 
to the reader, as imagined by the editor. He leaves 
out Art and Music altogether. The inference is 
obvious. 

nee 

“Music begins where speech ends,” an indignant 
auditor told a conversational couple at the last Phil- 
harmonic concert. 

eRe, 

Colleague James Francis Cooke, of The Etude, 
has written a book full of good stuff called “Great 
Singers on the Art of Singing.” One of the most 
amusing of the many interesting anecdotes in the 
volume is told by Florence Easton, who was a mem- 
ber of the Berlin Royal Opera when Richard Strauss 
conducted his “Rosenkavalier” there. During one 
of its performances, Strauss went behind the scenes 
between the acts and said to Mme. Easton: “Will 
this awfully long opera ever end?” She said to 
him: “But, Dr. Strauss, you composed it yourself.” 
“Yes,” he answered, “but I never meant to conduct 
it.” Mme. Easton relates also a_ characteristic 
Caruso incident: “When I made my first appearance 
in Mascagni’s ‘Lodoletta’ I was obliged to go on with 
only twenty-four hours’ notice, without rehearsal, 
in an opera I had seen produced but once. I had 
studied the réle only two weeks. While on the stage 
I was so entranced with the wonderful singing of 
Mr. Caruso that I forgot to come in at the right 
time. He said to me quickly, sotto voce, ‘Canta! 
canta! canta!’ and my stage experience enabled me 
to come in without letting the audience know of my 
error.” 

eRe” 

There are 3,000,001 idle persons in America, the 
odd one being the chap who wrote to us last week 
asking in what year Caruso shaved off his mustache. 

neme*e 

In the general scramble in Europe just now to 
profiteer from Americans, it is difficult to under- 
stand why Cosima and Siegfried Wagner are not 
running their Bayreuth show this summer, 

ere 


The irreverent wish assails us that when the great 
American Symphony comes, it may have the work- 
manship of Beethoven, the melodiousness of Schu- 
bert, the depth of Brahms, the passion of Tschai- 
kowsky, and the brilliancy of Richard Strauss, 

nme 


Music is the divine art, no doubt, with its high 
priests represented by great musicians. The concert 
room is its church, audiences are the congregation, 
students the acolytes. And of course the critics 
are the sextons and undertakers. 

Ree 


Nilly: “Name a string instrument.” 
Willy (triumphantly): “The sewing machine.” 
LeONARD LIEBLING. 

















Recent editorial remarks anent the absence of 
\merican compositions in music memory contests 
called forth numerous letters, some of them in pro- 
test, some of them commendatory, some of them 
asking for further information. In appeared evi- 
dent that we had “started something,” and it seemed 
to devolve upon us to gather statistics in aid of those 
who might feel inclined to let patriotism guide their 
choice of music te be used in the contests. 

Consultation of various talking machine cata- 
logues was not illuminating. They appeared to be 
arranged to furnish information to the buying pub- 
lic, and they shed a curious, and far from pleasant, 
light upon this public. It appears that, in the public 
mind, or in the public eye, the composer comes last 
of all, Many of the items in these catalogues do not 
mention the name of the composer at all. First in 
importance seems to be the name of the artist, next 
in importance the name of the piece, and beyond 
this it seems that few people care to go. Not that 
one can blame the catalogue makers—they know 
their public. But it points to the necessity of much 
and sundry education along lines of patriotism and 
respect for the makers of art works, 

First off, the matter of investigation seemed very 
simple. One had but to look under the name of the 
composer and all of his recorded works would be 
listed. But this soon proved to be a vain dream alto- 
gether too simple and too beautiful for realization, 
Next it suggested itself that a letter to the manu- 
facturers of talking machine records would bring 
quick results, but the only results proved to be the 
receipt 1 catalogues—for which we beg to thank the 
senders—no better classified to mé@et our purpose 
than the catalogues we already had. So then, final- 
ly, we turned to the publishers who would be sure 
to know the names of the works in their catalogues 
that had been recorded. 

What the publishers did to help along the in- 
vestigation is highly appreciated. They do not any 
of them pretend to have sent us a complete list, but 
they all of them made careful investigations and 
listed the American works that came to view. 

The result is discouraging. There are recorded 
few American works of the sort wanted for the 
contests. The lists are not complete, it is true, yet 
the fact remains that shamefully few works by 
American composers other than songs are recorded. 

However, if this investigation led, seemingly, 
only to disappointment in one direction, in another 
direction it led to a realization of our manifest duty 
in the matter. It is up to those who have the con- 
tests in hand to insist upon being furnished with 
records of American compositions ; it is up to philan- 
thropic individuals and foundations interested in 
American music to advance the necessary funds to 
make such records if the record manufacturers find 
the cost prohibitive; it is up to all interests to agree 
on yearly lists so that the record manufacturers 
could be prepared to meet the demand ; and, finally, 
it is very distinctly up to the composers of America 
to form a mutual protective association prepared to 
carry this data and enforce these demands. When 
the head of a music memory contest says “Give us 
the names of the American compositions suitable to 
our purpose and we will use them,” the composers 
themselves should be prepared to furnish the lists. 
And if any composer reads this article and does not 
find listed the names of works of his own of which 
records have been made, let him speak up! Here 
are the lists so far received: 

John Church Company—“Sunset,” “My Heaven,” Rus- 
sell; “Red Man, Black Man,” “Glory of the Yankee Navy,” 
“From Maine to Oregon,” Sousa; “Call of Radha,” Ware; 
“Spring's Singing,” Love is the Wind,” “Country Dance,” 
MacFadyen; “Gypsy Song,” Russell; “Federal March,” 
Sousa; “Coquetterie,” De Koven; “Mighty Lak a Rose,” 
Nevin; “Awakening,” ' “Daybreak,” “Lindy,” Spross; 
“Birds at Dawn,” Dillon; “Chimes of St, Cecilia,” Worth- 
ington; “Mammy's Song,” Ware; “I Love and the World,” 
Spross; “Day is Done,” Spross; “Nightingale,” Nevin; 
“Last Dance,” Ware; “Route Marchin’,” Stock; “Federal 
March,” “From Maine to Oregon,” “Powhattan’s Daugh- 
ter,” Sousa ; “Fellowship,” “Jasmo,” Klohr; “Hindu Slum- 
ber Song,” “Mammy’s Song,” Ware; “Cradle Song,” Mac 
Fadyen; “Birds at Dawn,” Dillon; “Valse Gracile,” Par- 
ker; “Only a Pansy Blossom,” Howard; “Little Bunch o’ 
Honeyness,” “Voice of the Chimes,” Hahn; “Rachem,” 
Mana Zucea; “Sweetheart for You,” Moore; “Song of 
Steel,” Spross; “Paprika,” Nelms; “That's the World in 
June,” Spross; “Coming Home,” Willeby; “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song,” Spross; “Little Bunch o’ Honeyness,” 
Hahn; “Route Marching,” Stock; “I'm So Glad Trouble 
Don't,” ete, Dett; “Fellowship March,” Klohr; “Pierette,” 


Saenger; “Zam Zam,” Cupero; “Herculean,” Barnard; 
March, “The Slogan,” “Fellowship,” Klohr; “Men of 
Bronze,” Losey; “Georgian Bay,” Froelich; “Jasmo,” 


Klohr; “Freedom of the Seas,” Esberger; “War Corre- 
spondent,” Holmes; “White Man,” Sousa; “Federation 
March,” Klohr; “Last Hour,” Kramer; “Hail to the 
Spirit,” Sousa; “Sweet, Sweet Lady,” Spross; “Inter Nos,” 
“Cradle Song,” MacFadyen; “Elf Man,” “Dearest Place,” 
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Russell; “Pathfinder of Panama,” 
“Lambs March,” “Gliding Girl Tango,” Sousa; “Crow’s 
Egg,” “Owl,” “Why,” Wells; “My Heart Shall Be Thy 
Garden,” Eberhardt; “Who’s Who in Navy Blue,” Sousa; 
“Two Groups of Songs” from “Mother Goose,” Homer. 

White-Smith Music Co—*“I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” 
“Call Me No More,” Cadman; “Song of the Chimes,” 
Worrell; “Our God, Our Country and Our Flag,” Mac 
Hugh; “Wah-wah-taysee” (Little Firefly), Cadman, 

J, Fischer & Bros.—“Song of the Mush On,” W. Rhys- 
Herbert; “Happy Day,” Zoel Parenteau; “The Americans 
Come!” Fay Foster; “Rockin’ Time,” G. Knox; “Come 
Where the Lilies Bloom.” 

Sam Fox Publishing Co—‘“I’m A-Longin’ Fo’ You,” 
“It Was the Time of Lilac,” Jane Hathaway; “Lassie 
o’ Mine,” Edw. J. Walt; “One Fleeting Hour,” Dorothy 
Lee; “The Prayer Perfect,” Ervine Stenson; “Ship 
o’ Dreams,” Herbert Francis; “Think Love of Me,” 
Frank H. Grey; “The Wedding March,” Sousa; “The 
Monkey Man,” Dorothy Lee; “Only a Year Ago,” Fred 
G. Albers; “Dance of Navarre,” J. S. Zamecnik; “Iris,” 
Jules Reynard; “Sparklets,” Walter E. Miles; “Simplicity,” 
Dorothy Lee; “Son o’ Mine,” J. S. Zamecnik; “Basket of 
Roses,” Fred G. Albers; “Cupid’s Frolic,” Walter E. 
Miles; “Egyptia,” J. S. Zamecnik; “A Garden Dance,” 
G. Vargas; “Scented Violets,” Jules Reynard; “Sweet 
Forget-Me-Nots,” “Valse Danseuse,” Walter E. Miles; 
“The Wooing Hour,” J. S. Zamecnik; “Dance of the 
Robins,” Jessie L. Deppen; “A Litthke Home With You,” 
Dorothy Forster; “I Love You More,” Dorothy Lee; 
“Carnations,” Fred G. Albers; “Woodland Dreams,” G, 
Vargas. 

McKinley Music Company—“Sweet 
light,” F. Henri Klickmann. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.—‘Norah, the Pride 
of Kildare,” “A Southern Lullaby,” “In the Afterglow,” 
“When Your Ship Comes In,” “Oh Lawdy,” “Naples Must 
Sing Forevermore,” “In Sleepy Hollow.” The names of 
the composers were not given on this list. 

Oliver Ditson Company.—“Dreaming Alone in the Twi- 
light,” Moore; “Eyes of Blue,” Orth; “Farewell Minne- 
haha,” Busch; “For You,’ Montague; “Heart of Her,” 
Cadman; “Longing Dear For You,” Densmore; “My Boy,” 
Huhn; “Nobody Knows the Trouble I See,” Johnson; “O 
Red Is the English Rose,” Forsyth; “O Little Mother of 
Mine,” G. B, Nevin; “Ole Uncle Moon,” Scott; “The 
Pilot,” Protheroe; “Pirate Dreams,” Huerter; “Such a 
Lill Fellow,” Dichmont; “Whispering Hope,” Hawthorne ; 
“At Dawning,” Cadman; “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,” Bland; “Good Night, Little Girl,” Macy; “For- 
gotten,” Cowles; “Sweetest ag Ever Told,” Stults ; 
“A Dream,” Bartlett; “Hills o’ Skye,” Harris; “Mary,” 
Richardson; “Valse Caprice,” Rissland; “Deep River,” 
Powell; “I Dreamed That You Were Leaving Me,” 
Renaud; “Eili, Eili,” Shalitt-Fisher; “My Bonnie _ Lass 
She Smileth,” G. B. Nevin; “Shepherd Boy,” Wilson; 
“Defend America,” Hadley; ‘“Firelight _Fancies,” Loth; 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale,” Pitts; “Little Old 
Log Cabin in the Lane,” Hays; “Fedora Gavotte,” Lapitino ; 
“Blue White March,” Schmitt; “Robin’s Return,” Fischer ; 
“Nursery Rhymes,” Nos. 1 and 2 

Clayton F, Summy Co.—“Shepherd, Show Me How to 
Go,” F. W. Root; “Juba Dance,” “Mammy,” “Barcarolle,” 
F. N. Dett; “Gingerbread Man,” “Jap Doll,” “Slumber 
Boat,” Jessie Gaynor; “Irish Rose o’ My Heart,” Harling ; 
“Will o' the Wisp,” Gordon B. Nevin; “Fountain of Life,” 
F. W. Root; “I Need Thee Every Hour,” Angelo Read; 
“Intermezzo,” L. L. Loth. . 

G. Schirmer, Inc.—“Because I Love You,” Hawley; “The 
Crying of Water,” Campbell-Tipton; “Dawn,” Curran ; 
“De Ol’ Ark’s a Moverin’,” Guion; “The Home Road,” 
Carpenter; “Intermezzo,” from the “Atonement of Pan, 
Hadley; “Meditation Seriense,” Bartlett; “Natoma,” “The 
Dagger Dance,” Victor Herbert; “O Promise Me,” De 
Koven; “Polonaise Americaine,” Carpenter ; “Rain,” Cur- 
ran; “Solid Men to the Front,” Sousa; “The Star,” Rog- 
ers; “Sylvia,” Speaks; “Tango Americaine,” Carpenter ; 
“To You,” Speaks; “Turkey in the Straw,” Guion; “Wind 
Song,” Rogers. 

M. Witmark & Sons.—“I’ll Forget You,” “Mother Ma- 
chree,” “My Rosary For You,” “Who Knows?”: Ernest 
R. Ball; “There’s a Long Long Trail,” Zo Elliott; “Mam- 
my, Dear,” Frank H. Grey; “Gypsy Love Song,” “Italian 
Street Song,” “Kiss Me Again,” “Molly,” “When You're 
Away,” Victor Herbert; “Carissima,” “Colleen 0’ My 
Heart,” “Gingham Gown,” “Magic of Your Eyes,” “Smilin’ 
Through,” “Sunrise and You,” Arthur A. Penn; “Can't 
Yo’ Hear Me Callin’, Caroline?” Caro Roma; “Sorter 
Miss You,” Clay Smith; “Heart to Heart,” “I Did Not 
Know,” “Ma Little Sunflower,” “Values,” “The Want of 
You,” Frederick W. Vanderpool. 

These are variously recorded for voice, piano or 
orchestra, by the Aeolian Company, American 
Graphophone Company, Artisto Company, Bruns- 
wick Balke Collender Company, Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, Edison Company, Emerson Com- 
pany, Gray Gull Records, General Phonograph Cor- 
poration, Herbert Company, Mills Novelty Com- 
pany, National Phonograph Company, North Tona- 
wanda Institutional Works, New York Recording 
Laboratories, Pathe Freres, United States Phono- 
graph Company, Victor Company, Golden Record 
Company, Okeh Company, American Piano Com- 
pany, Vocalstyle Company, Wurlitzer Company, etc. 

It will be noted, too, that the lists are not com- 
plete, and that there are a good many repetitions. 
The repetitions are caused by the copyright law 
which permits anyone to manufacture records on the 
payment of royalty, The omissions are the result, 
probably, of replies not having been received from 
all of the publishers. “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka” (Lieurance), for instance, has been recorded, 
as has also “The Lady Picking Mulberries” (Kelly), 


“If I Were You,” 


Hawaiian Moon- 
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“From ari Indian Lodge” (MacDowell), “Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy” (Kipling-Whiting), “The Last Hope” and 
“The Dying Poet” (Gottschalk), ig Ago,” “Of 
a Tailor and Bear,” “Thy Beaming Eyes,” “To a 
Water Lily,” “To a Wild Rose” (MacDowell), 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird’ (Winner ), “Little Boy 
Blue,” “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” “Oh, That We Two 
Were Maying,” “Rosary,” “Serenade,” “A Day in 
Venice” (Nevin), “Mandalay” (Speaks), “Irish 
Love Song” (Lang), “Spring Song” from “Na- 
toma” (Herbert), ‘Will-o’-the-Wisp” (Spross), 
and others constantly in the making. 

In conclusion one can only repeat what has so 
often been said before: First: That there should be 
unity throughout the United States, one single pro- 
gram being used each year in all memory contests ; 
this is urged on purely material grounds, it being 
evident that, were such a program agreed upon, the 
manufacturers would be prepared to furnish the 
necessary records—they might even be induced to 
print new American records if this large sale was 
assured, Second: If American children are per- 
mitted to remain in ignorance of the best efforts of 
our American composers they are being deprived of 
their inalienable right—the right of self-respect. Ii 
is a mighty poor mother who will think her neigh- 
bor's children better than her own! 


YO 
THE FAVORITE G, AND S§,. 


If the late Arthur Sullivan were alive he would 
have witnessed on April 8 one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of his career. For his work stood a test of 
popularity which no other composer of light—or 
perhaps any kind of—opera has ever enjoyed. It 
was the close of a phenomenally successful revival 
season of the D’Oyly Carte company at the Princes’ 
Theater in London, and a record audience applauded 
to the echo a Sullivan opera of which they did not 
know the title before the curtain went up. It was 
a “grab bag,” or to be exact an elective performance. 
For weeks past the management has been taking 
the vote of the Princes’ audiences as to their choice 
of a final. Even the performers themselves, when 
they left the theater after the matinee performance, 
did not know what the evening would bring forth. 
The queue for admission to the cheaper seats was 
enormous; some enthusiasts were actually in their 
places at pit or gallery doors at eight o'clock the 
previous evening. At ten o’clock on the morning 
of the great day an eye witness estimated the num- 
ber to be roughly 2,000. 

When eventually everyone who could get in was 
seated and the band commenced, the secret of the 
evening’s performance was still kept, for the over- 
ture was a Pot-pourri of one item from each opera. 
The curtain finally went up on the first act of the 
“Gondoliers,” which was greeted with a perfect roar 
of approval. The second half of the program con- 
sisted of the second act of “The Mikado,” thus 
pleasing as many voters as possible. 

This is indeed popularity—to have an audience 
spend its money and time for the opportunity of 
hearing one’s work, no matter what it is, and be 
pleased by the choice. And it is comforting to think 
that, not only are Sullivan’s operas good music, but 
the particular works chosen by the public represents 
the high-water mark of musical quality in the com- 
poser’s week. There is really such a thing as the 
public’s taste. c. Ss. 

—— @-- -— 
A PIANO TAX 


In looking around for something new to tax, the 
city of Dresden, famous for generations as a musi- 
cal center, has hit upon the piano. The piano is an 
article of luxury, somebody argued, therefore let us 
tax the piano! But, the musicians said, to us it is 
not a luxury; it is professional necessity, a tool; 
surely you won’t tax our pianos? The City Fathers 
thought about that a while and finally decided that 
no doubt the musician sometimes played on his piano 
for pleasure, too, and certainly his family and his 
friends did. So they taxed him. They made an 
exception only in favor of pianos owned by schools 
—but not music schools. Music schools are, it 
seems, breeders of a luxury class; so they must pay 
~-the more pianos the more tax. And this in Dres- 
- Maybe we’re not so savage and inartistic after 
a 

MUSIC AND MORALS 


Cicero was of the opinion that the moral state of 
a people might be learned from the character of its 
music. Cicero lost his head. The government of 
his ancient Rome had it cut off with a sword. We 
assume, therefore, that Cicero ever afterwards had 
the utmost contempt for the music of his home 
town. 
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THE MORINI AFFAIR 


Some time ago the Musica, Courier spoke of a 
habit which some young foreign artists playing in 
this country seemed to have developed during the 
past season, viz., the habit of trying to “hold up” 
local managers for a higher price than the one for 
which their manager had signed a contract. The 
Musica Courter remarked at the time that it was 
. li practice which should be nipped in the 

ul 


When the National Musical Supervisors held their 
conference at Nashville, Tenn., last March, the au- 
thorities of the Ward-Belmont School there ed 
Erika Morini, the violinist, to give.a recital on Mon- 
day, March 20. Hence the fact that Miss Morini 
failed to appear and play was widely known. There 
were so many stories bruited about concerning this 
instance that the Musicat Courter asked the Ward- 
Belmont School for a statement of the facts of the 
case and, submitting the letter received from C, E. 
Crosland, associate president of the school, to the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, managers of Miss 
Morini, asked them to state their side of the case. 
Here are the two letters: : 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 


_Replying to your recent letter we write you this letter to 
give you the facts concerning our dealings with Miss Erika 
Morini, violinist. 

On December 15 last we signed a regular contract with 
Miss Morini to give a recital for us on Monday, March 20. 
The event was widely advertised both locally and nationally 
through the Music Supervisors’ Journal and circulars. By 
March 15 every seat had been disposed of and the National 
Music Supervisors began their National Conference program 
on Sunday, March 15 

At 4:30 P. M., Friday, March 17, we received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Morini’s New York management: 


Just received wire from Morini’s father that Morini is ill in 
Bowling Green, Hotel Mansard, and that she will be unable to 
play in Nashville. Please telephone to Hotel Mansard and ask 
for Mr. Baloban, Morini’s accompanist, and find out if it is not 
possible to have her appear in Nashville, T $s. 

Early Saturday morning, March 18, President Blanton 
went to Bowling Green, only seventy-five miles distant. He 
talked with Miss Morini and her father and her accom- 
panist. It was stated to him that Miss Morini had been ill 
on Friday morning and had fainted, and that her Bowling 
Green recital had been postponed from Friday evening to 
Saturday evening. She stated that she would not come to 
Nashville, as she was scheduled to appear in Minneapolis 
the following Thursday or Friday evening. It was also def- 
initely stated that her period of unconsciousness on Friday 
morning lasted twenty-two seconds. 

President Blanton returned to Nashville Saturday after- 
noon, uncertain as to what he might expect. Much tele- 
phoning and telegraphing was done both with Bowling 
Green and with New York; this continued through Sun- 
day and Monday. Dr. Blanton insisted that the original 
contract be carried out, pointing out (1) that her illness 
on Friday morning did not prevent her playing on Saturday 
evening; (2) that she would have a short journey to Nash- 
ville and two full days of rest before playing here Monday 
evening; (3) that ihe could play here and reach Minne- 
apolis from one to three days in advance of her engagement 
there; (4) the importance of her audience in Nashville, con- 
sisting of musicians from practically every State in the 
Union. He even suggested an afternoon recital, but find- 
ing such a change so absolutely unnecessary, he withdrew 
that offer. 

At 10:40 a. m., Sunday, March 19, we received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Bowling Green: 

Dr. Blanton; You have not quite understood my message. If 
Morini does not feel well, she only plays once in Minneapolis, 
otherwise twice. If once, would you pay six hundred dollars dif- 
ference, would advise give concert, health can be arranged, concert 
only in afternoon, orini, 

The “message” referred to was one of the telephone con- 
versations. Over the telephone the New York management 
suggested that Dr. Blanton offer to pay the extra $600 de- 
manded and agreed to refund the same. Before this could 
be done, however, the Morini party left Bowling Green at 
noon on Sunday for the North. 

You will note reference in the Morini telegram to the 
claim that she had to play twice in Minneapolis, On this 
point we have no further information. We do not know 
whether her health “was arranged” to permit her playing 

a double engagement in that city. . ; 
‘By telephone was secured Erna Rubinstein, at the price 
of $1,200, in the place of the $1,000 fee in Morini’s contract. 
Miss Rubinstein played in a magnificent recital and won the 
plaudits of an audience of 5,000 people, probably the most 
select audience ever gathered in this city. It included 1,000 
visiting musicians from all parts of the country, who bit- 
terly resented Morini’s action. Miss Rubinstein won all the 
more favor because she appeared to be an unspoiled little 
girl and because of the fact that she played with a painful 
sore on her bow thumb. 

The above is a brief and accurate statement of the facts, 
any of which may be substantiated. to your complete satis- 
faction. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) C. E. Croscanp, 
Associate President. 


There follows the statement of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau: 


The Editor, Musical Cowrier: 

With reference to the Nashville Morini booking which 
Miss Morini did not fill, and Mr. Crosland’s letter, beg to 
state: 

1. The matter is an unfortunate misunderstanding, due 
to the fact that Erika Morini’s father does not speak a 
word of English. : 

2. The good faith of the Morinis may be judged from the 
fact that financially they do not enter into the transaction 
at all. The contract is between the Metropolitan Musical 





Bureau and the local er 
3. In order to fill the Nash 


ville date, postponed on account 
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of Erika’s illness, she would have missed one-half of her 
pair of Y ts with the Minneapolis Orchestra in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Her fee was $1,200 for this engage- 
ment, and Father Morini figured that he was protecting the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau's interest in demanding $600 
if he was required to miss the St. Paul booking. 

_ 4. The good faith of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
is admitted in Mr. Crosland’s letter. Over the telephone the 
bureau could not understand what it was all about, so in- 
structed the local manager to make any arrangement he 
could and the bureau would refund. 

5, Erika Morini is a husky young girl, normally healthy, 
but liable to get sick like any other human being. She was 
booked for fifty dates this season and played forty-nine. 
Let us hear of any other artist playing this number of book- 
ings with a better record. 

_ 6. The only fact reflecting on Morini in the above letter 
is the phrase “health can be arranged.” As stated, Mr. 
Morini does not speak a word of ish, and some one 
must have written this telegram for him. It is inconceiv- 
able that any person would make such a d ing state- 
ment in writing. The only reasonable explanation is that 
Morini was mistranslated. Very truly yours, 

Tue Metroporitan MusicaL Bureau, 
(Signed) F. C. Coppicus. 


SEER ie 
BADGERING JERITZA 


From various sources springs a press campaign 
against Mme, Jeritza, the opera singer, and its oper- 
ations are visible in America as well as in Europe. 
Its motives may be musical or political, or both, but 
they certainly are neither gallant or chivalrous. The 
New York Times naturally is above suspicion as 
lending itself to attacks against a lady, and it re- 
prints the attached in its issue of June 4, merely as 
a piece of piquant news: 

In connection with a recent donation of 100,000 crowns 
(about $12.50 at the exchange rate prevailing in April) by 
Marie Jeritza to a fund evidently being raised to make good 
the —— sustained by the musical instruments of a band 
of youthful pro-Monarchists in a clash with some young 
Austrian Social Democrats, the following communication 
was sent to the Vienna and Budapest papers from Bruenn, 
Czechoslovakia, Mme. Jeritza’s native city: 

“With some surprise we have learned of the generosity of 
Frau Jeritza, who has freed her heart from the sorrow 
which overcame it because of the smashing of a drum in a 
row among the young folks b rsonally handing over a 
gift of 100,000 crowns to the Reichspost. We people here 
in Bruenn are not accustomed to such attacks of generosity 
on the part of Frau Jeritza, although we have known her 
since her childhood, which she passed here in about as 
proletarian conditions as can be imagined. 

“Quite the contrary. The Relief Committee of the Ger- 
man Women’s Organization that has permanently fed 1,000 
children here, among whom are two nieces of Frau Jeritza, 
asked her to please arrange.a concert for the benefit of these 
poor children, but to this day the lady has not deigned to 
reply, although the request was also communicated to her 
verbally through one of her famous colleagues. 

“The gesture with the 100,000 crowns, with the immediate 
publicity given to it, certainly is not ennobled by the politi- 
cal nuance clinging to it, for the Bruenn Social Democrats 
have taken care of the two nieces of Frau Jeritza for years 
without announcing this fact to the newspapers and inquiring 
if a relative of these children wants to use a broken drum 
as an excuse for a political demonstration against the Social 
Democracy.” 

eRe, 


LISZT COLLECTION 


A considerable collection of Lisztiana, including 
a lock of his hair, has been brought to this country 
recently and is offered for sale. Among the articles, 
according to the Times, is “a large paper fan in a 
gilt frame containing in small squares the auto- 
graphs of some of Liszt’s closest musical friends.” 
Among them are Wagner, Lilli Lehmann, Albert 
Niemann, Amalie Materna, Theresa Vogl, Siegwart 
Friedmann and—most remarkably—Pietro Mas- 
cagni, the composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” It 
was really strange this last signature should be upon 
a fan of Liszt’s—if, indeed, it is there. Liszt died in 
1886. At that time Mascagni was. completely un- 
known. His famous opera was not completed until 
three years later and first presented in 1890. It 
seems hardly likely that the young Italian, less than 
twenty-three years of age and quite unknown— 
should be reckoned among the “closest musical 
friends” of Liszt. 





o--—-- 
VIENNA RATS 


To add to all the troubles of the managers of the 
Vienna State Opera, rats have now invaded the 
ancient house—actual, living rats. They are so bold 
that they venture out among the seats during a per- 
formance and their squeaks mingle with those of the 
orchestra and the singers. The director is so un- 
gallant as to attribute their presence to the habit 
which the ladies and gentlemen of his audience have 
of bringing delectable sausages to the performances 
to munch them during the intermissions. The 
crumbs of bread and the delicate bits of horse and 
mule meat that fall, insignificant as they may be, 
nevertheless attract the rodents in swarms. A regu- 
lar campaign is to be waged for their extermination. 
Our idea would be for somebody to write an opesa 
to be called “The Pied Piper of Hameln” and see 
if that wouldn’t attract them outside. 


23 
ELMAN AND TRADITION 


Mischa Elman’s masterly feat of playing three 
concertos with orchestra in one evening at the 
Queens Hall, London, May 17, and following these 
with Beethoven’s romance in F, also with orchestra, 
made a very great impression on me. And when I 
saw the conductor, Sir Henry J. Wood, take Mischa 
Elman’s hand in his two hands, slap him on the back, 
applaud loud and long, I felt sure that Sir Henry 
was likewise overjoyed. In the artists’ room after 
the concert violinist Tividar Nachez, pianists Moisei- 
witsch and Victor Benham, all said that the famous 
player had surpassed himself and that we had been 
privileged to hear one of those rare concerts where 
every number on the program had reached high 
water level. Consequently I was very happy to find 
my opinion supported by so many eminent authori- 
ties. 

But it seems that I must live and learn. My 
youthful enthusiasm is plainly the result of my short 
and shallow experience. A day or two after the 
concert I read in the Morning Crash that Elman 
had missed the true spirit of Beethoven, in fact had 
never learned the Beethoven tradition at all. Now 
I have a great reverence for tradition. It is one of 
those Eleusinian mysteries of which Demeter did 
not vouchsafe an explanation to me. The critic of 
the Morning Crash is known to me by sight, but he 
never holds converse with a stripling like myself. I 
often think he must be related in a way to Con- 
fucius, of whom it is said by the infallible Chinese 
proverbs that his wisdom was so great he was born 
with a long gray beard. I could never make out 
whether the whiskers are traditional or the tradition 
is whiskered. It is a well known fact, however, 
that the music critic learned the true Beethoven tra- 
dition from the composer himself. Only a hun- 
dred years ago Beethoven sent to the office of the 
Morning Crash and had the bright young music critic 
visit him. Taking up the identical violin he had 
used in finding out the tunes of his concerto—a noble 
specimen of Gottlob Pfetzschner’s art—and asking 
the Morning Crash critic to tune it for him, as he was 
too deaf to tell a diminished fifth from the real 
thing, he then and there gave the critic the real 
Beethoven tradition, which, of course, the critic of 
the Morning Crash has never forgotten. _ He is posi- 
tive that the deaf Beethoven, with his thick, gouty 
fingers, did not play his concerto in the same way 
that Elman played it. Those of us who have not 
heard Beethoven play cannot be certain of the true 
tradition, because all the violinists we ever hear are 
in the same boat with Mischa Elman, in that they 
only have their own musical intelligence to guide 
them, never having been instructed by the com- 
poser himself. 

The critic on the editorial staff of the Evening 
Howler was almost in tears because Elman made 
the Bach concerto in E so modern. This I can read- 
ily understand, for Bach is the Evening Howler’s 
passion. The venerable critic played second fiddle 
in Bach’s Leipsic orchestra years and years ago, 
when he was still susceptible to impressions. Bach 
often told him he feared that the coming generations 
would modernize his works and lose the true medie- 
val traditions, One memorable afternoon in a June 
of yesteryear, Bach sang the bits of tune in this iden- 
tical E major concerto, slamming down the lid of his 
beer stein to mark the rhythm of the pom-pom- 
pommm, pummypom, pummypom, pummypom. 
Never has the critic of the Evening Howler forgot- 
ten the intellectual tones of Bach’s contrapurital 
voice. No wonder he missed something when Elman 
merely played the old themes on a violin. The spirit 
of 1740 was entirely lacking, 

I was pleased to read a word of praise for Elman, 
however, It seems that the correspondent of the 
Weakly Male was perfectly entranced with the 
divine interpretation Mischa gave to Tschaikowsky’s 
fascinating concerto. I agree. Here, of course, 
we are on safer ground. We can feel the bedrock 
under our feet. Elman has the true Tschaikowsky 
tradition, for the composer, shortly before he took 
a drink of water by mistake and died of shock in 
1893, sent for little Mischa, who was then two years 
old, and gave him the real Tschaikowsky tradition. 
No wonder Elman plays Tschaikowsky so well. 

I hope Mischa Elman will forgive me for letting 
the whole musical world know what a few local 
London critics had to say about him. If he finds 
that the public in future greets him less tumultuously 
and shakes its collective head sadly to think of the 
Bach and Beethovert traditions he ignores, he will 
immediately lay all the blame on CL. 


- - & - 

Will Sir Conan Doyle kindly call up the spirits of 
Brahms, Liszt, Schumann and Chopin and ask them 
to give modern composers the recipe of how to write 
music that is intellectual and yet may be enjoyed 
for its beauty, 
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EDUCATION INDISPENSABLE 


TO SINGER, SAYS HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


And Personal Supervision Another Cardinal Point of Work in His Studios 


Herbert Witherspoon has developed a school of singing 
‘ich includes so many unique features that it deserves 
ailed . description Let it be said at the outset that his 
idios are the result of an ideal, or rather a group of ideals. 
, Mr. Witherspoon's long career on the concert stage, 
opera and in oratorio he was in a position to observe 


and analyze the entire fabric of the vocal profession from 
the inside. He was aided greatly in this analysis by the pos- 
ession of a keen mind, trained and refined by a thorough 
university education and further subsequent 
developed in music at home 
and abroad 
As a result of his observations Mr. With- 
erspoon arrived at the deduction that the 
most pronounced deficiency in the education 
of many singers and the most widespread 
cause of failure, either partial or complete, 
was a one-sided development. Singers were 
lar too prone to believe that their entire art 
lay in the making of the instrument (i. e¢., 
voice placement in the broadest sense of the 
word) and to neglect almost every other 
detail of that education which, for the musi- 
cian—all mus‘cians, that is, except singers 
is universally recognized as being indis 


schools of 


pensable 

Therefrom has arisen the tradition that 
ingers know nothing about music and care 
less, but, though the phrase is oft repeated, 
; in one ear and cames out of the other 
without making any impression, and singers 
go on and on, year after year, doing the 

ame old thing, having faith in the same old 
cant, the belief in some special method of 
arriving at the coveted bel canto. 

Mr. Witherspoon has realized that there 
no education without education, and 
that there is no fetich of voice placement 
that can by any possibility fulfil! all of the 
demands of a modern musical career. His 
answer to the aig we m involved has been of 
a most practical kind—he has organized a 
school of singing, or say, rather, a group of 


it moe 


can be 
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studios, where the student of singing is not only offered a 
complete education, but is compelled to take it. 
Reouires Liserat Musicat Epucation, 


The students at this school are all of them Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s own pupils, His assistants aid him in his work, but 


he himself is the sole guide and he himself hears every pupil 
sing often enough to retain complete control of his or her 
progress and development. His pupils are required to study 
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a great many things besides vocal technic. They may spe- 
cialize in any branch they like, but that does not relieve 
them from the pursuit of all of the compulsory studies, 
which include, style, language, sight singing, ensemble sing- 
ing, musical appreciation, musical analysis, acting, all of 
which they learn not only in private but in class lessons as 
well. These pupils thus become masters of ali styles. That 
is to say, they are not developed merely as opera singers, 
lieder singers, recitalists or oratorio singers, but learn all 
of these things and become, as well, just as thorough musi- 
cians as are conservatory students who specialize in violin, 
piano and the like. 


Mr. Witherspoon has twelve assistants, each a specialist 
in his particular line. All of them work with him in the stu- 
dios under his direct supervision. The fact that pupils have 

constantly to be turned away for lack of 
greater facilities has often impressed upon 
Mr. Witherspoon the advisability of enlarg- 
ing his organization, but he asserts that he 
has about reached the limit to which he can 
give his personal attention and has no in- 
tention of trying to go beyond it. 

In addition to the studio training there 
are numerous semi-public musicales during 
the season at which the pupils have an op- 
portunity to grasp the real bearing of what 
they learn from day to day upon the actual 
art of vocal interpretation, Furthermore, Mr. 
Witherspoon has arranged with Charles 
Drake, the concert manager, to book concert 
dates for his pupils, so that they are ‘ad- 
vanced into a public career as soon as they 
are qualified. At the present time Mr. Dri ike 
is arranging concert engagements for twelve 
of Mr. Witherspoon's pupils. These dates 
are all about the East, but not in New York, 
and serve to complete the pupils’ stage ex- 
perience and routine before they adventure 
into the great cities. 


Hicu StTANpDARD oF ADMISSION. 


More important still is the fact that a 
high standard has been fixed for the admis- 
sion of pupils into the Witherspoon studios. 
Not alone that, but if the pupils fail to main- 
tain that standard they are advised that they 
cannot succeed musically unless they do bet- 
ter, and it is gently hinted to them that 
they are wasting their time. This has proved 
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a most valuable feature of the work. Pupils and parents 
have already discovered that this absolutely fair treatment 
is to be had in the Witherspoon studios, and Mr. Wither- 
spoon has many letters commending his stand in this mat- 
ter and thanking him for saving young aspirants the misery 
of failure after years of work in a career for which they 
were not fitted. The standard is based, not upon knowledge, 
but upon essentials: voice, real musical. ability, interpreta- 
tive instinct, good health, personal appearance, and the 
willingness to work. 

Pupils are greatly aided by the system established by 
Mr. Witherspoon of having practice teachers to supervise 
their work. This means that Mr. Witherspoon’s assistants 
see to it that the pupils do not go wrong during their prac- 
tice hours between lessons. All of the expression marks 
on the scores have been made by Mr. Witherspoon, so that 
no difference of interpretation can arise and the pupil is 
never confused by being taught several ways of treating the 
same passage. The entire school work is thus built up along 
uniform lines. It is, in fact, a one-man job—and Wither- 
spoon is the man. ae OA 


Ukrainian Chas to Sing Here October 5 


Italy itself has a very fine choral organization in Senor 
Casimiri’s so-called Vatican Choir and will soon have 
an opportunity to compare this with one of the best for- 
eign choruses, the Ukrainian National Chorus, which, after 
a triumphant tour of Europe during the last two years, 
is visiting Italy for the first time to give a series of con- 
certs in the principal cities there. When the Italian tour 
is finished, the organization moves on to London for a 
series of concerts in the English capital to which it will 
also be new. Then it takes ship for America, reaching 
New York about October 1 and giving its first concert 
in this country on Thursday evening, October 5, at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Prof. Koschetz and his chorus haye scored a_ truly 
sensational success wherever they appeared in Europe. 
Critics write of them in superlatives as of something new 
in choral attainment: With them will go Maria Davidova, 
who is famous for her Carmen at the Petrograd Opera 
House, and Oda Slobodskaya, dramatic soprano of the 
same company, who will appear as soloists at each con- 
cert. Max Rabinoff, who has deserted the musical field 
for political work for the last three or four years, is bring- 
ing the organization over. Alma Voedisch, who is on the 
road as advance and booking manager, reports that en- 
gagements are already plentiful. 





Rosa Ponselle Ends Strenuous Season 


Rosa Ponselle, the gifted young American prima donna 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, recently closed her 
fourth operatic and concert season at Hartford, Conn., and 
returned to New York to lay plans for her next season's 
work and to enjoy a well earned rest after a most strenuous 
season. Miss Ponselle’s activities at the Metropolitan Opera 
House extended over the period from November 7, 1921, to 
February 28, 1922, and she also accompanied the company 
on its annual trip to Atlanta, Ga., in April. In the concert 
field, Miss Ponselle had nearly thirty engagements covering 
twelve different states and involving some seven thousand 
miles of travelling. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza will command her services during the 
forthcoming opera season from December 17, 1922, to April 
30, 1923, and has already assigned her three new roles, which 
wil make a total of sixteen since she joined the Metropoli- 
tan forces. Her next*season’s concert and festival work 
will include an invasion of the Pacific Coast territory 
(which will mark her debut in that section) in addition to 
many return engagements in those cities where her popular- 
ity is already established. 


Reunion of St. Olaf Choir Members 


The St. Olaf Choir management has issued a call to all 
former members of the choir to re-unite at their Alma 
Mater, St, Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., on Sunday eve- 
ning, June 11—the Sunday of the Commencement festivi- 
ties. These re-united St. Olaf Choirs, assisted by the 
1922 Choir, will sing some of the old favorite chorals whch 
the choir sang in the past, including the following arrange- 
ments by their conductor, Professor F, Melius Christiansen ; 
“In Heavenly Love Abiding,” “As Sinks the Sun,” “Built 
on the Rock,” “In Heaven Above” and “The Sodermann 
Cycle.” j 

It is expected that as many as one hundred and fifty of 
the alumni will turn up, so that with the sixty-five members 
of the present choir, a considerable body of singers will 
be heard by the Governor of the State and other visitors 
at the commencement exercises. 


St. Denis Tour Opens in Pottsville 


The fall tour of Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Dehishawn Dancers will commence at Pottsville, Pa., on 
October 5, with a performance at the Hippodrome. Fol- 
lowing this engagement, the company 1s booked for two 
weeks in Pennsylvania and will then visit Oh’o, Maryland, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, New York State, Canada, 
Vermont, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Iowa and Nebraska. After a series of special matinees 
in New York City around the Christmas holidays, the tour 
will be resumed and Miss. St. Denis will take her company 
to the South beginning the latter half of January. 


Song Recital of Mabelanna Corby Songs 


On Thursday afternoon, May 18, an interesting program 
of songs from the pen of Mabelanna Corby was given at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium in New York. Several of the 
numbers were from the musical masque, “When Sappho 
Sang,” lyrics by Marjo Lewis and Cecilia Gaines Holland. 
This masque will be produced in Montclair. N. J., June 13, 
under the management of Mrs. Frederick H. Jones, for the 
benefit of the Montclair Art Museum. 


Dobkin Booked for Canada 


Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor, who is under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg, will fill an engagement in 
Toronto during the first week in January. This will mark 
the beginning of a three weeks’ tour through the Canadian 
provinces, where Mr. Dobkin is popular because of his 
former appearances raph work. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION | 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE BOY IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Problem of Interest, and Methods Which Produce and Maintain the Spirit of the Subject 


For many years, when non-believers in the efficiency of 
school music desired to characterize chorus singing as an 
impossible proposition, they referred to it as “public school 
style.” Fortunately, the present day methods of instruction 
make such slights impossible, and it is now an assured fact 
that the former unsatisfactory conditions will never return. 
The “boy” was largely responsible for the heavy style of 
tone production, and upon him the major burden of the 
criticism had to rest. Little attention, if any, was paid to 
tone production, the idea being to let all children sing re- 
gardless of how they did it. Today all children must sing, 
but added care is taken to show them how a singing tone 
is properly produced. 

Tue CuHor Versus THE ScHoot. 

Boy-choir training has for generations been a_ highly 
specialized form of musical instruction, yet, many organists 
undertook this difficult task without proper training, and the 
net result was a poor showing. However, the high spots 
were sufficiently numerous to give evidence of what could 
be done if the proper methods were employed, and based 
upon these standards the progress has been rapidly marked. 

_The weaknesses of the old system of training were ob- 
vious. The universal “flute-like” tone was in reality not 
a pure singing tone, but a compromise between an un- 
natural voice production on one hand, and on the other a 
peculiar type of vocal suppression, controlled largely by 
an exaggerated position of the lips, which supposed to 
“soften” the tone. We have known organists who played 
vocalizes on the “doppel-flute” and then insisted upon the 
boys imitating the tone quality of the pipes. Perhaps there 
are some left who still resort to this practice, rather than 
make a careful study of how the boy voice can be properly 
developed and nurtured during the unchanged period. — 

In view of the fact that methods of instruction are 
judged largely by results, it is important to keep in mind 
that choir trainers are dealing with a selected few who are 
chosen because of their vocal ability, whereas, the school 
must solve the problem by dealing with all types of vocal 
ability. It is true that for a certain period in school life 
all children can sing. The monotone problem is not a 
serious deterrent to success, being merely a transient con 
dition of a very small group. But the fact that large 
numbers of boys mutate rapidly, and at an early age, pre- 
sents a vocal problem which can not be overlooked. The 
loss of power in voice control precipitates a corresponding 
loss of interest in the actual doing of music, and it is at 
this time in the boy’s life that the greatest care should be 
exercised in the selection of material in song and listening 
lessons, so that his love for the beautiful in music shall not 
even be lessened. 

THE Sone. 

The grave question is, what type of song is best for th» 
boy. Art songs make little appeal. The average specially 
made school song is a trite and unappealing creation, an | 
the garden variety of popular melody is of no educational 
value. Melodies must be marked and cheerful.. The senti- 
mental style is weak and lacking in proper emotional con- 
tent. The songs with college flavor are frequently too 
difficult for him to sing, and he is not quite ready to give 
the full abandon necessary to a successful rendition of such 
music, What then is left? Herein lies the problem. Songs 
of patriotic content make the strongest appeal, with the 
cleverly humorous order second. Properly directed through 


these agencies we find: the boy desiring to join a chorus 
and sing his part. Choral singing is a great inspiration in 
musical development with a certain type of child, because 
of the “fun” of holding the part. Next in order comes 
the higher type of musical comedy which approximates the 
fine music done by Sir Arthur Sullivan. The great advan- 
tage in studying music of this character is that it provides 
a knowledge of most forms of musical compositions in 
the simplest terms at the same time maintaining the melodic 
beauty of directness. 
THe Prosiem or APPRECIATION. 

There is less difficulty here than in actual vocalization. 
It has been determined through the music memory contest 
that the boys will devote considerable time to the study of 
appreciation in this form because it has the general aspect 
of fun, and the spirit of competition. We believe that the 
“contest” has made a strong appeal to the boy because he 
loves to win—at least he loves to try to win. In any case, 
the proof is positive, and thousands and perhaps millions, 
of children are each year profiting by the cultural advan 
tages which have been made possible through the medium 
of music appreciation. 

Tue Boys’ Scoot, 

The larger cities have the problem of the all boys’ school, 
and yet in the majority of cases the singing of the boys in 
schools of this type is far better than the singing of the 
boys in the mixed school. The soprano quality is puret 
and the reading of music is superior. Perhaps the fact that 
there is no opportunity to place dependence on the girl is 
the reason. Whatever it may be, the fact remains that the 
work is better. 

Wuart Is Bering Done 

Each year finds school music doing more and more fot 
the boy. Song arrangements are suited to the various types 
of voices, better material is provided and cantatas, musical 
plays, ete., are performed in elementary and high schools 
with the idea of building up and holding the interest in 
music, which is so essential to the welfare of the boy and 
the subject. School music must prepare the boy to appre 
ciate and enjoy music after he leaves school as well as 
during his days of study and application. 


Artist Pupil of Clarence Adler Gives Recital 

Minna Rutenberg, artist pupil of Clarence Adler, was 
heard recently in recital at the residence of her teacher be 
fore a gathering of pupils and friends. Miss Ruterberg 
displayed pianistic gifts of high order and will no doubt 
soon make her debut at Aeolian Hall. She played the fol 
lowing program: 


Toccata and fugue ‘ Bach Busoni 
Sonata, opus 53 eke PY Beethoven 
Three Etudes .. owe ° eee Chopin 
G flat, C minor and A minor . ‘ -» Chopin 
Nocturne B major woe .» Chopin 
Seherzo B flat minor.. Chopin 


Hungarian 

Prelude ..... es 

Cat and Mouse Humoresque 
Staccato Caprice sree 


MacDowell 
Prokofie ff 

. Copeland 
Vogrich 


Maier and Pattison to Play for U. of L 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will give one of their 
recitals of music for two pianos for the Star Course of 

the University of Illinois in Urbana on March 10 next 





A SENSATION of tte NEW YORK SEASON 


OLIVE MARSHALL, Soprano 


A NEW NORDICA 


The New York Times— 


“She brought to oratorio rich gifts of native beauty, such 
as once were brought to it by a young New England girl 
whose name was Lillian Norton, the later Mme. Nordica. 




















With all modesty of a first appearance, there was in Miss 
Marshall’s singing the early bloom of voice, the serene 
ease in poised flight among lofty topnotes of Handel, that 


carried delight to her hearers.” 


Soloist with THE ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
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“Miss Marshall, who sang Santuzza, made a profound impression on her hearers.”— 
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Danville Register. 








NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 





(Continued from page 5) 

festivals are the mecca of music-lovers of Chicago and North 
Shore society. Fourteen years ago in Evanston the festival 
idea was conceived and instituted. Each year since, success 
has crowned the efforts of the group of directors whose 
idea it was, until today the North Shore Festival is one 
of the most noteworthy and prominent in this country—nay, 
in the world 

There are never misgivings as to the success of the North 
Shore Festivals, as with such a remarkable business head 

Carl D. Kinsey in charge of affairs, their success is 
assured and each succeeding festival is a testimony to the 
remarkable work and achievements of this business marvel 
and his associates, the officers of the Festival Association : 
Frederic W. Chamberlain, president; Charles W. Spofford, 
Alexander O. Mason and James F. Oates, vice-presidents ; 
Walter B. Smith, secretary, and John Hale Hilton, treas- 
urer. This year’s festival was no exception to the rule 
and the seven concerts presented made for an exceptional 
series of triumphs for the management as well as for those 
aking part therein 
Ooms in a blaze of glory on Wednesday evening, May 
24. and continuing brilliantly through the week to Tuesday 
evening, May 30, the 1922 North Shore Festival presented 
much of interest and novelty. Some of the outstanding 
features were the extra “Artists’ Night” due to the engage- 
ment of Geraldine Farrar, who has not been heard in these 
surroundings in some time; several first hearings of orches- 
tral and choral numbers; the awarding of the $1000 prize 
in the orchestra composition contest in a public rehearsal 
and the playing of the winning composition at the last 
concert of the festival. Rubin Goldmark, Percy Grainger 
and Philip Hale, acting as the judges, awarded the prize, 
offered by the North Shore Festival Association to Camille 
W. Zeckwer of Philadelphia, whose “Jade Butterflies” was 
selected as the best among the five best numbers selected 
from some seventy-two manuscripts submitted. 

Fimst Artists’: Nicut, Wepnespay, May 24. 

What greater attraction could have been chosen for the 
opening night than Geraldine Farrar, whose box office 
value was told by the crowded auditorium and the large 
number of eager listeners packed into the available stage 
space. Had not the large festival chorus occupied the 
major part of the stage, it is certain that those seats would 
have accommodated more of the army of Farrar admirers. 
The great songstress was feted to the echo on each appear- 
ance and added many extra numbers to her printed list. 
All of which goes to show that Geraldine Farrar is as great 
a favorite in this part of the country as she is at the Metro- 
politan in New York, Though her singing was marked 
with care and deftness, she reached no high points of 
artistry and due to the careful restraint under which she 
now sings, the fine vocal nuances were lost in the vastness 
of the gymnasium. She is a fascinating creature, never- 
theless, so whether she pleases you vocally or not, she cap- 
tivates you from the start by her enchanting charm and 
expressiveness. All her German numbers were sung in 
English and with the splendid support of Claude Gotthelf 
at the piano. Numbers by Franz, Brahms, Schumann, 
Jensen and Wolf and Grieg made up her first group; after 
the intermission she rendered Massenet’s “Serenade du 
Passant,” Hahn's “Si Mes Vers,” Chaminade’s “Madrigal” 
and Bemberg’s “Aime Moi” and a third group, including 
torodin’s “The Sleeping Princess,” Tschaikowsky's “It was 
in Early Spring,” Rachmaninoft's “Lilacs,” Dvorak’s “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” and Gretchaninoff’s “The Snow- 
drop.” 

To open the festival the audience, chorus and orchestra 
entered into a spirited rendition of “America” under the 
leadership of Conductor Lutkin. Coming in for a huge 
share of this first concert—and it might be said, of the 
entire festival, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and its 
sterling leader, Frederick Stock, accomplished splendid 
achievements. Lively, indeed, was the rendition given the 
Brahms’ “Academic Festival” overture. There was spirit, 
too, put into the Tschaikowsky E minor Symphony, al- 
though there were some rough spots and here and there 
traces of tiredness. The orchestra has just returned from 
its spring tour which wowid up with the Ann Arbor and 
then the North Shore Festivals. Schumann’s “Dance of 
Nymphs and Satyrs” from “Amor and Psyche” and Elgar's 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March formed the balance of 
this program. 

Seconp Concert. 

Finding the outstanding masterpieces of choral art largely 
concerned with sacred texts and in a more or less serious 
cast, the program committee of the Festival Association 
determined to place the emphasis at this festival upon 
choral works of a secular and brighter character. Thus on 
the second night Goring-Thomas’ “The Swan and the Sky- 
lark” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” were offered and, con- 
sequently, heard for the first time at the North Shore 
Festivals, The festival chorus of six hundred voices and 
the A Capella Choir sang them with the assistance of this 
imposing array of soloists: Luella Meluis, soprano; Mina 
Hager, contralto; Theo Karle, tenor, and John Barclay, 
baritone, and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Conductor Lutkin, 

In that it is melodious music of a most pleasing order, 
simple and thoroughly understandable, ring-Thomas’ 
“Swan and the Skylark” well suited the occasion and 
sounded the true festival note. While there were many 
flaws in the singing of the chorus of six hundred, the per- 
formance as a whole was meritorious. Good tonal quality 
was an outstanding feature of the work of the chorus and 
a certain precision of attacks added to the enjoyment of 
their performance, but had Conductor Lutkin accelerated 
the tempi—or at least kept them up to time and thus pre- 
vent them from dragging hopelessly—more pleasure would 
have been derived from this lovely work. Adding to the 
musical coloring scheme the A Cappella Choir, accomplished 
some admirable singing. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
proved a splendid support for the chorus as well as the solo- 
ists and followed well the difficult beat of Conductor 
Lutkin, The excellence of their work on this occasion 


makes it seem safe to say that the training and routine they 
have received at the hands of their leader—Frederick Stock 
has made them equal to all tasks and it matters little who 
directs them or how they are di , 

Of the soloists at this event, it can be said that they 
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came up to all expectations and for balance and beautiful 
work, a better quartet could not have been chosen. Luella 
Meluis strengthened the splendid impression made at her 
recent Chicago recitals and instantly won her way into the 
hearts of North Shore music-lovers through the sheer 
beauty of her voice and song. Setting forth the florid 
music of the Skylark in brilliant style, she achieved one of 
the most distinct hits of the festival. Ringing clear and 
pure, her bell-like soprano soared to the heights with ease, 
sending forth notes of spun gold and enabling its possessor 
to overcome the coloratura difficulties with complete aban- 
don. Bursts of boundless enthusiasm broke forth after 
her different solos and she proved a great favorite with the 
listeners. 

Theo Karle’s superb handling of the tenor role was one 
of the high lights of this performance. Exquisite indeed 
was the melting purity of his lovely organ throughout the 
long tenor solo, the many technical intricacies and ex- 
tremely high range of which were surmounted with abandon 
and skill by this sterling artist. His share of the audience's 
favor and the evening’s success was huge. 

Then there were Mina Hager, contralto, and John 
Barclay, bass, balancing the excellent quartet. Miss Hager, 
a young and highly gifted Chicago artist, can always be 
relied upon to give a most pleasing and highly satisfactory 
performance. Such was the case on this occasion also and 
not only were her solos delivered with beauty of tone and 
charming style, but also with expressiveness, keen apprecia- 
tion and appealing simplicity. She was most heartily ap- 
plauded. 

In John Barclay there was introduced a most unusual 
oratorio artist with much to recommend him to the public 
A rich, resonant baritone voice, remarkably well produced, 
coupled with exquisite enunciation, a keen artistic sense and 
admirable finish stand him in good stead as an oratorio in- 
terpreter. His two solos—the prologue and the epilogue— 
brought him rounds of plaudits and justly so, for better 
renditions than he gave them could not be asked. 

In the “Stabat Mater,” which followed, this same group 
of soloists added materially to the enjoyment of the lovely 
Rossini score, each in turn singing to splendid advantage. 
Likewise the chorus delivered itself of a highly praise- 
worthy performance, which so far overshadowed the medi- 
ocre one given the former work as to redeem itself and 
its leader completely. The firmness of attack, the charm- 
ing mellowness and solidity of tone throughout the oratorio 
were salient points in the excellent rendition offered. 


Seconp Artists’ Nicut, Frmay, May 26. 


Honors at the third concert were divided betweeen Giu- 
seppe Danise, the evening’s single soloist, and Frederick 
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Stock and his orchestra. Inasmuch as this was Mr. Danise’s 
first appearance in these parts and also two orchestral 
numbers—one by Hanson and the other by Percy Grainger 
—were given first hearings here, interest ran high. Since 
the orchestra opened and closed the evening’s program, 
let us begin with their performance. 

On this occasion the Chicago Symphony Orchestra sur- 
passed itself in the magnificence of its rendition of a most 
delightful program. Opening with a brilliant performance 
of Glazounoff’s “Carnaval” overture and closing with as 
stirring a reading of the Tschaikowsky “1812” overture, 
the evening was one triumph after another for Frederick 
Stock, whose remarkable control and command was a 
revelation to the listeners. It is just such performances 
that make critics name the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
“the first orchestra in the land.” The causes which 
prompted the above enthusiastic terms were, the readings 
given to Dohnanyi’s charming Suite, - 19—a most en- 
joyably interesting number—Howard H. Hanson's “Sym- 
phonic Legend,” Percy Grainger’s “Green Bushes” and the 
accompaniments given the soloist besides those above men- 
tioned. Somewhat serious in nature, Hanson’s opus is a 
novelty which impresses but slightly on first hearing and 
which should not be judged until heard again. Opinion will 
be deferred and nothing more be said here, save that it is 
not without interest and received a worthy .rendition at 
this time. After his “Green’ Bushes,” in which he gare 
the gc part with the able assistance of Edward Collins 
at the second piano efficient Eric Delamarter at the 
organ, Percy Grainger completely “stopped the show” and 
the audience wildly applauded until he finally returned to 
play (with the orchestra) his “Shepherd’s Hey,” which 
met with the same uproarious enthusiasm. ry, 
was compelled to repeat the latter, and even then the au- 
ditors were reluctant to let him ee 

From the very start Mr. Datise won ‘instantaneous suc- 
cess. The concert served to introduce here. one of the finest 
artists on the stage today and one -felt-a keen sense of de- 
light to know that we will hear ‘mich more of him this 
summer, Louis Eckstein ‘having engaged him for the 
Ravinia opera season. A big, manly, haritone voice of 
unusual power, beauty and range is his, handled with the 
most consummate artistry and finished style, Besides, he 
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FREDERICK STOCK, 
a leading figure at North Shore Festival. 


possesses all the qualifications which go to make the re- 
markable artist, and these are his in abundance. After a 
telling interpretation of the “Eri Tu” aria from Verdi's 
“Masked Ball” he was tendered a veritable ovation and 
encores became the order of the evening. He accomplished 
splendid effects in the Rossini “Barber of Seville” aria, 
“Largo al Factotum.” The same cannot be said of his 
singing of the “Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s “Herodi- 
ade,” however. In this he and the orchestra seemed at 
variance as to time and the result was most unsatisfactory. 
Danise is a big artist, one who should become one of the 
greatest operatic favorites at Ravinia. From. all of the 
above it can be seen that this was a highly enjoyable 
evening—one of the most delightful of the series., 


Younc Peropie’s Matinee, SaturpAy, May 27. 


With a chorus of 1500 children and Irene Pavloska— 
not to forget the Chicago Symphony Orchestra—{urnishing 
the program, the regular children’s matinee was a joy to 
behold. To Osbourne McConathy is due much commenda- 
tion for the splendid results obtained from this big body 
of children, who sing with enthusiasm and spirit, especially 
when rendering things that please them. hey sang de- 
lightfully the Handel “Largo,” Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia,” 
“Serenade” and “Hark, Hark the Lark,” but it was in the 
cantata “The Walrus and the Carpenter” by Fletcher that 
they reached the height of enjoyment and enthusiasm. Thus, 
their singing of this was a revelation to all those present— 
and there was a packed house on hand—as in it there was 
all that which goes to make such a performance a pleasure 
rather than a bore. There is but one question in mind and 
that is: Why does not a body of 1500 children produce 
bigger, less restrained tone? Cannot they be compelled to 
let themselves go and really sing out their tones? There 
is noticeable in most children’s choruses—especially those 
heard at the North Shore Festival—a sort of haziness, due 
to restraint on the part of the children. This is no reflec- 
tion on Mr. McConathy, however, who is one of the best 
conductors of children’s choruses in the country, but it 
seems that so much better singing could be accomplished 
should the -children be taught to let their young, lusty 
throats have full sway. 

Charming to look upon, with a contagious smile, Irene 
Pavloska immediately caught the fancy of her young 
listeners and that of their - va as well and from her first 
song on, she was lionized throughout the afternoon. In 
splendid voice, she sang, with the orchestra, the “Connais 
tu le Pays” from Thomas’ “Mignon” and Musetta’s Waltz 
from “La Boheme,” after which she was so insistently re- 
called that she added the Habanera from “Carmen,” which 
won her a veritable gag 2 After the intermission she 
devoted her group to children’s songs—Mana Zucca’s 
“The Big Brown Bear,” Lehmann’s “If No One Marries 
Me” and Curran’s “Ho, the Piper”—all of which were so 
fascinatingly set forth as to call for highest praise. Besides 
having to repeat Mana Zucca’s “Big Brown Bear,” she 
was compelled to add several encores. She had the benefit 
of Isaac Van Grove’s remarkably pliable and finished ac- 
—— in this last group. 

knows better what pleases children than Frederick 
Stock, who has arranged a series of some eight or more 
concerts yearly especially and solely for children? Thus, 
on this occasion he programmed Humperdinck’s prelude to 
“Hansel and Gretel,” Saint-Saens’ “S onic Poem,” 
Glazounoff’s “Marionettes” from his “ es de Ballet” 
and the “Ballet of Chickens in Their Shells” from Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Tableaux Musicals.” It would do your heart 
good to see how they devoured every one of those numbers 
and their enthusiasm ran rife until Conductor Stock gave 
them more. 

Pustic RemearsaL, May 27 (Eventnc). 

Unusual interest centered around Saturday evening’s pro- * 
gram, which was devoted to a public rehearsal of composi- 
tions in the contest for the $1,000 prize offered by the Fes- 
tival Association for an original American orchestral com- 
position. Out of seventy-three works submitted (who said 
there were no American composers?) five were selected by 
the judges—Percy Grainger, Rubin Goldmark and Philip 
Hale—to be played at this public rehearsal, the winning 
composition among the five to be selected by those judges 
and to be played at the closing concert of the festival, As 
announced above, the award went to Camille W. Zeckwer of 
Philadelphia, who was on hand to receive the $1,000 check 
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presented him by President Chamberlain of the Festival, 
Association, In this contest for American composers, the 
judges gave first honorable mention to “In a Withered Gar- 
den” by Elliott Schenck of New York City, whose work 
will be given a public performance at the regular series of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra next season. The names 
and composers of the other three compositions in the con- 
test are: “Memories of France” (suite for orchestra), by 
Seth Bingham of New York City; “From the Mountain 
Kingdom of the Great North-West” (four impressions), by 
Louis Victor Saar of Chicago, and “Indian Rhapsody,” by 
Carl Busch of Kansas City. All compositions were admir- 
ably played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock’s lead, which added materially to their in- 
terest and enjoyment. 

While the judges were arriving at a decision as to the 
prize winning composition, the a capella Choir of the North- 
western University, under the direction of Mr. Lutkin sang 
some unaccompanied numbers, winning such hearty approval 
as to call for repetitions and encores, The selections in- 
cluded a group of three Latin motets, one of two English 
Motets by Tschaikowsky and Christiansen and two Madri- 
gals by Orlando di Lasso, 


“Caractacus,” May 29, 


At this concert the main choral attraction of the festival, 
Elgar's imposing “Caractacus” was given. Evanston prides 
itself in having some responsibility for the present popular- 
ity in this country of the Elgar work, the Evanston Musical 
Ciub having first given it there in 1904 under Mr. Lutkin, 
repeating it at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Louis, and then carrying off a prize of $3,500. This per- 
formance made the third at these festivals; thus the ‘Ameri- 
can record for “Caractacus” performances is held by Evan- 
ston, of which they may well feel proud. 

For the most part, the chorus did themselves as well as 
their leader proud by their satisfactory work. There could 
have been a broader sweep, perhaps, and more exactness of 
rhythm at times, yet it is probably an utter impossibility to 
control completely at will a choir of the magnitude used at 
these festivals and the smaller details are lost in the effort 
to obtain bigness of tone, variety of tone coloring and 
climaxes and thus the desired results are lost. Such was 
the case at this hearing, yet taken as a whole, the perform- 
ance was a credit to Mr. Lutkin’s untiring labors in getting 
these six hundred voices together and diligently training 
them. Conductor and chorus were enthusiastically applauded 
by the large assemblage on hand. The greeting accorded 
Mr. Lutkin whenever he appeared throughout the festival 
demonstrated what a great favorite he is in Evanston, where 
he is dean of the University School of Music. 

All the soloists set forth their different tasks admirably, 
enhancing the performance. Luella Melius had but three 
days to prepare the soprano part—substituting on short no- 
tice for Emma Noe, who was unable to appear—a tremen- 
dous feat, for the Eigen part in “Caractacus” is replete 
with intricacies. While circumstances made it necessary for 
her to adhere strictly to the text, thus preventing the free- 
dom and ease for which her appearance on Thursday eve- 
ning was notable, she came out of the ordeal with flying 
colors, singing most effectively, with a tone of beautifui 
quality throughout. 

Some of the finest singing of the festival was accom- 
plished by Paul Aithouse. An oratorio tenor, par excel- 
lence, Mr. Althouse delivered every bar of the trying Orbin 
music with teliing effect, always giving of his very best. 
This means much, for Althouse has established an enviable 
reputation for himself as one of the most artistic singers 
in the musical field today and the exalted position he now 
occupies, is the reward of ever-pleasing, finished singing 
that is marked by a certain elegance of style and taste be- 
sides. 

Who appears oftener at North Shore Festivals than Ar- 
thur Middieton and who is better liked by the habitues? It 
seems safe to say no one, which demonstrates the popularity 
of this splendid artist in these surroundings. Here is an- 
other artist who sings oratorio to perfection and makes 
every opportunity count. Dignity and authority of style, 
clearness of enunciation and musical intelligence are high- 
lights in a Middleton performance, all of which were ever 
present at this hearing. Heretofore, however, Mr. Middle- 
ton has sung basso parts, but on this occasion he essayed 
the baritone role, which perhaps explains why his voice had 
not its former deep richness. As said above, however, his 
was a skillful performance, and he scored heavily with the 
auditors. . 

In Herbert Gould the bass part had a fine interpreter. 
Possessed of a voice of deep, resonant quality, used with 
admirable taste, skill and artistry, Mr. Gould delivers 3 
ing of a high order. He was equally as successful as the 
balance of the quartet and came in for a goodiy share of 
the evening’s honors by the uniform excellence of his work. 
All four soloists shared in the approval and esteem of the 
listeners. 

Operatic Nicut, May 30, 

Terminating wiih a tremendous climax on Tuesday night 
(Memorial Day) the fourteenth annual North Shore Music 
Festival went into history as one of the most elaborate ard 
most interesting staged by this association. The climax 
came in the appearance of Margaret Matzenauer, who at 
this time fulfilled her engagement to appear at last year’s 
festival, which had to be pos.p mes due ty tne i.ness or her 
mother. A review of a Matzenauer performance necessi- 
tates the employment of superlative upon superlative, for 
her extraordinary magnificent voice, big, broad, masterly 
singing and striking, majestic appearance call but for the 
highest praise that one can bestow upon a great artist. Pour- 
ing forth her glorious, organ-like tones in “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster” from Weber's “Oberon,” she thrilled the 
audience from the very first note and at its conclusion cul- 
minating applause rewarded the singer and continued so 
thunderous that Mme. Matzenauer was compelled to bow 
acknowledgment innumerable times, but, much to the dis- 
appointment of her auditors, she did not add an encore. 
Later she sang with the same majesty of style three Wag- 
nerian songs—“In the Greenhouse,” “Dreams” and “Sor- 
rows,” one of which she had to repeat. Also she rendered 
“Isolde’s Love Death” to the great delight of those present. 

There were also in this concert two first hearings—the 
winning composition in the competition and Percy Grainger’s 
chorus, “The Bride’s Tragedy.” Chief interest, of course, 
centered around the prize composition—Camille W. Zeck- 
wer’s “Jade Butterflies’—which proved a worthy novelty. 
In his suite of five movements, written on Louis Unter- 
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meyer’s “Paraphrases from the Japanese,” Mr. Zeckwer 
has con an orchestral number with a modern touch, 
of illusive coloring and in which he has achieved extremely 
fascinating effects. It is gracefully orchestrated and is not 
without expression, individuality and imagination, It was 
superbly played by Conductor Stock and the orchestra and 
the audience liked it immensely. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of Mr. Grainger’s 
chorus. It is not like most Grainger compositions, bub- 
bling over with melody, but it sei in treacherous 
rhythm and vague ideas of just what he is striving at. The 
chorus under Mr. Lutkin strove vainly with its difficulties 
to make something out of it, but “The Bride’s Tragedy” 
left but a vague impression. 

Magnificent performances were given the overture to 
Weber's “Freischutz,” the prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” 
by the orchestra under Conductor Stock, besides splendid 
accompaniments for Mme. Matzenauer and the chorus in 
Grainger’s chorus and the “March and Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser,” with which the progratn came to a close. 


Festiva Notes. 


As usual, the Northwestern gymnasium was attractively 
decorated and took on its festive dress. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the platform, backed by a great organ 
and flanked by a chorus ranging of from six hundred to 
fifteen hundred, according to the need, against a background 
of haps foliage, made a most striking picture. 

The audiences on all occasions were huge, filling the vast 
auditorium and at the first and last concerts,—at which 
Farrar and Matzenauer appeared, respectively,—part of the 
stage was used to accommodate the overflow from the sold- 
out houses. 

Although it rained in torrents during the days of the first 
two concerts, all had cleared off by concert time and the 
weather proved especially enjoyable. The freshness in the 
air made the concerts more enjoyable and as in years gone 
by, there was not the excessive heat to detract from the 
comfort of the listeners. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Walter Anderson on Automobile Tour 


Twenty years ago Walter Anderson, the (in) famous man- 
ager bought an Elgin watch, which is still going and keeps 
excellent time; moreover, the “upkeep” has not been more 
than a dollar in all those years. Perhaps that experience 








WALTER ANDERSON AND HIS RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED ELGIN 6 


may have had some influence when he bought an Elgin 6 
automobile recently. Mr. Anderson has also acquired a 
brand new Hudson. This, however, is a tenor named Byron 
Hudson, who, Mr. A. says, goes equally well, particularly 
on high, and with one cylinder which never misses. Mr. 
Anderson, who recently became a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of New York, is making an extended automobile tour 
to include the Kiwanian convention at Toronto, June 20-22. 


Many Engagements for Henry Gurney 


Henry Gurney, a popular tenor throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania, filled the following engagements last 
month: (May 2, “Martha,” Philadelphia; 4, “Rose Maiden,” 
Atlantic City; 6, “Women of Samaria,” Philadelphia; 7, 
“Messiah,” Philadelphia; 8, Art Club, Philadelphia; 15, 
“Rose Maiden,” Mt. Carmel, Pa.; 24, “Redemption,” 
Philadelphia; 30, “Stabat Mater,” Philadelphia. June 1 
Mr. Gurney was scheduled to sing on the Steel Pier at 
Atlantic City. June 15 there will be an appearance at the 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia and the following day 
he will sing the “Rose Maiden” in Pottsville, Pa. July 
and August will find the tenor singing every Sunday in 
Atlantic City. 
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WITH MYRNA SHARLOW 
ON THE ISOLA DI CAPRI 


Mme. X in a recent article printed in the Chicago Trib- 
une entitled, “Impressions of a Storm Bound Stay on 
Lovely Capri,” mentions among the Americans she en- 
countered there Myrna Sharlow, now Mrs. E. P. Hitch- 
cock. Mme. X says in part: “Myrna Sharlow a few days 
ago sang selections from ‘La Tosca’ and ‘Mme. Butterfly.’ 
The anguish of Tosca never seemed more poignant than 
as the artist sent forth the cry of suffering to the echoing 
vaulted ceiling, nor did Mme. Butterfly ever seem more 
tragic than as Myrna Sharlow gave voice to the Japanese 
woman’s grief that day. When Mrs. Hitchcock, or Myrna 
Sharlow, as she will continue to be known, returns to 
life on the operatic stage, those who knew her and followed 
her development during the five years she was with the 
Chicago Company, will be surprised at the fulfillment of 
the promise of those years, for she has been studying with 
the foremost teacher of the Italian method, Aliredo 
Lagana, the director of the Naples Opera, and has gained 
greatly in dramatic intensity and in the quality of her 
naturally delicious voice.” 

In another article, which appeared also in the Chicago 
Tribune, entitled, “Pausing to Let the Isle of Capri Cast 
its Spell,” Mme. X gives some idea of the environment of 
the island: “Capri sometimes casts an instant spell over 
visitors. What was the island that made Ulysses and his 
men forget their wives and their homes and settle down 
there to live? It must have been Capri for she has in 
recent times cast this same spell over many. 

“Some thirty-five years ago two Americans, the Misses 
Wolcott-Perry of Keokuk, Ia., and cousins of the late 
Senator Wolcott came to the island for a week's stay 
and were so enamored of it that they sent for all their 
transportable belongings and settled right down to live 
on and be a part of the life of the place. They built a 
beautiful villa, one of the most conspicuous here, and have 
practically lived here ever since. 

“The younger sister died a few years ago and the elder 
Miss Kathryn Wolcott-Perry returned to her old home. 
She was, however, so unhappy there that she soon came 
back to her white tower, her lovely vine covered pergolas, 
and her delicious garden. 

“She has living with her at present her cousin, Capt. 
Edward Bering Hitchcock and his wife. The latter is 
of special interest to Chicago people, as she was a popular 
member of our Chicago Opera Company, She was Myrna 
Sharlow, and sang in many a role before she met and fell 
in love with Captain Hitchcock. They were married here 
last June in the gleaming white little Greek temple, which 
in the central feature of Miss Wolcott-Perry's garden. 

“This temple is a circular affair of white columns like 
the temple of the Vestal Virgin at Tivoli near Rome, It 
is paved with strange African stones, which were dug 
up from the vineyard of the villa and which once were 
used in one of the palaces Tiberius must have built on 
that site. 

“Among the objects excavated in thé same garden was 
half of what once was a huge Phoenician glass platter, 
a lovely piece of opalescence. The imperishably lifelike 
qualities with which the Capresis endow Tiberius and his 
family are illustrated in the reply of Miss Wolcott-Perry’s 
gardener when she asked him why all the things, the glass 
and pottery, found in her garden were in such a shattered 
condition : 

“‘O, signorina, don’t you know that Tiberio’s mother 
had a terrible temper, and when she fell into rages she 


broke everything she could lay her hands on?’” 
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BOOKS 
(James T. White & Co., New York) 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI” 
By J. H. Duval 
It is not only in the fabulous East that humanity has 
mused itself in the imagination of spirits good and evil 

not only in the “Arabian Nights” that magic favors have 
been conferred upon mortals by genii in conformation to 
the laws of a mysterious lamp, a bewitched carpet, or other 
material symbol of the supernatural. From the beginning 
if time we have endeavored to persuade ourselves that a 
change was possible in the laws of cause and effect, have 
endeavored to deceive ourselves into the hope that the im- 
possible might, for us, become the possible, that we might 
slip unnoticed into the apex of converging forces that give 
to one man power, wealth, genius, and to the other slavery, 
poverty and stupidity. We have all of wus, except the 
favored few, sometimes imagined ourselves Cinderellas 
awaiting the magic slippers, the sudden, miraculous escape 
from ourselves, the embrace of the prince of good fortune. 

Upon thas and nothing else is based the romance litera- 
ture of the world; upon that is based the demand for a 
happy ending that is so all but universal. We are all chil- 
dren awaiting the touch of the magic wand. In every hero 
or heroine we see ourselves, in every pictured conquest we 
ee personal hope writ large, in every villain quelled we 
ce the conquest and confusion of our own enemies. We 
are all, consciously or unconsciously, looking for the easy 
road to the attainment of our desires, whatever they may 
be, and if success in song is, our end and aim, we long for 
the coming of the mystic Svengali with his magic touch, 
his knowledge of age-old mysteries, mysteries buried for 
the most of us under the impenetrable veil of nature, 

Svengali! It is a name to juggle with, a name already 
become fabled, embodying all of the secrets of the voice 
world, secrets that lie just beyond the door. Could we but 
open the door! There, in that secret chamber, is the way 
of our dreams, the key to our hopes. How many there are 
who beat with tired hands upon its frozen panels, growing 
old and jaded in the hopeless quest of the combination, the 
open sesame, that would grant them access to its mys- 
ter.ous depths! 

\las! There is nothing mysterious about it. The age 
of fairy tales is past. We of this rather dreary day of 
old, effete civilization, know that there is but one law, the 
immutable law of cause and effect. No prayer, no magic, 
nor even the hypnotic hands of a Svengali can give us 
more than a moment of intoxication, of self-deception, of 
hope only created to be dashed with the return of ‘the reali- 
zation of cold, hard fact—the world as it is, not the world 
as it might be. 

It is in this realization that lies the unusually great power 
and utility of Mr. Duval’s “Secrets of Svengali.” The 
real Svengali, the Svengali of Du Maurier, is set aside 
as a fabulous being, a being non-existent, a figure well de- 
signed by the poet-painter-novelist to depict those longings 
that are the familiar of every artist-failure. And Mr. 
Duval takes this figure and makes of it what it is in real 
life—a secret, indeed, but not a mystery. 

From the hopelessness of longing for a miracle he turns 
to the hopefulness of fact. The fabled figure of the hyp- 
notist he turns into the eminently practical figure of the 
scientist who has studied the secrets of the singing voice 
from the simple attitude of cause and effect. There is no 
mystery in this secret of Svengali. True, there is also no 
magic wand by which the neophyte may be touched and 
instantly translated into the realms of satisfied longings. 
In its place is thought and toil, study, understanding—and 
with these a naturally fine physique, such as that with 
which Trilby was endowed, a natural ear for music, a 
naturally good voice, a natural genius for persistent effort, 
and a natural fund of common sense. 

To take magic and to make of it the hard fact of every- 
day life, as Mr, Duval has done in this valuable addition 
to the literature of voice culture, is the inspiration of an 
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optimist, an optimist with a lot of good, hard, ordinary 
common sense. A detailed account of the work is unneces- 
sary. Its value lies as much in its manner of presentation 
as in the “secrets” it divulges. It is more, much more, 
than a mere book on singing; it is an inspiration to hard 
work, an inspiration to hope and faith in self rather than 
in some friendly spirit of the world of dreams. i 

The “Secrets of Svengali” originally appeared in serial 
form in the Musicat Courter. It is now published in 
convenient, compact form and will be a welcome addition 
to the library of every teacher of the voice as well as an 
incentive to the pupil to go out and look for Svengali in 
the only way he may be found, the way of hard work. 


. MUSIC 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 

FOR PIANO,” Op. 25, 
SONG,” Op. 21 

Eugen Putnam is doing a valuable work in collecting 
the “white” folk songs of the South and arranging them 
either as singable songs or as piano pieces. Of these two 
compositions the first, “Novelette,” is a_ brilliant piano 
number made from a folk dance found in Laurens County, 
S. C., the home county of Governor Robert A. Cooper, to 
whom the work is dedicated. The melodic basis of it is 
almost grotesque in its simplicity, and no one could doubt 
its folk basis. Its arrangement is effective and will cer- 
tainly appeal to pianists both on the concert platform and 
in the home. 

The second of these compositions is a song entitled “I'd 
Rather Have a Young Man”—a most quaint, bucolic and 
rustic conception—and Mr. Putnam has had the great wis- 
dom to leave it alone and not to ruin it by superfluous ar- 
rangement, It is cleverly and sensibly harmonized, and it 
is perfectly sure to become a popular concert number with 
American singers who have the intelligence to consider the 
taste of their audiences in making up their programs. Its 
folk humor is equal to anything that comes from Europe 
and will appeal to anyone who has even the smallest degree 
of sympathy with our native population. 


and “FOLK 


“NOVELETTE 


(Reis & Erler, Berlin) 
“MADCHENLIED,” “LIED DES EINSAMEN,” “TIEFE 
SEHNSUCHT,” “WEISST DU NOCH” 

These poems by Otto Julius Bierbaum and Detlev von 
Liliencron have been set to music in a most scholarly and 
effective manner by Theodore Spiering, whose masterly 
musicianship and technical efficiency are manifest in every 
bar. The first of them, “Madchenlied,” is printed sepa- 
rately, the others as three songs under one cover. These 
three songs were sung last season by Reinhold Warlich, 
accompanied by Fritz. Kreisler. They are brilliant and 
effective compositions, the voice in each case supported by 
a flowing accompaniment, well conceived for the piano and 
grateful to player and singer alike. They are replete with 
pleasing musical ideas intimately associated with the mean- 
ing of the text. 

The “Miadchenlied” is a conception of quaint grace. It 
is a little encore song, somewhat humorous in content, and 
charming in its idyllic simplicity. It has been sung with 
success by Alma Beck. 

(Meritoirs Music Co., Montgomery Ala.) 
“LOVE SMILED” and “MEM’RIES DIVINE” 

The lyrics of both of these are by the composer, John 
Proctor Mills, and are so well made that they add to the 
value of the songs. “Love Smiled” is a gay, brilliant little 
piece, a good encore number. “Mem’ries Divine” is a bal- 
lad with a very flowing melody and a striking refrain. 
There are two melody verses. The voice is supported by 
a broad and sonorous accompaniment. Both of these are 
good songs. 

(Gimble Hinged Music Co., Chicago) 
“SING, JOYOUS HEART” 

This is the best thing that has so far come from the pen 
of John Proctor Mills. It is a brilliant song with a bril- 
liant and difficult accompaniment—a song for singers, in- 
tended for concert purposes and entirely satisfactory. It 
calls for a light, high voice like that of Frieda Hempel 
for whom it was written and to whom it is dedicated. 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 


“NIGHT SONG” 

A simple but attractive and free flowing melody by Oscar 
J. Fox, set to some pleasant verses by Reginald Cleveland. 
A love song which is not over-sentimental,. 

(C. W. Thompson & Co., Boston) 
“WHEN LOVE DOTH FADE” 

This song, of which both the words and the music are 
by John Proctor Mills, is a simple lyric conception pos- 
sessed of a graceful melody well supported by a sonorous 
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but not difficult piano accompaniment. The range for the 
voice is not large and it presents no difficulties for the 
singer. A song likely to become popular in the home both 
because of the beauty of the melody and the sentiment of 
the words. 

(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 

“MOTHER, MY DEAR” 

This number by Bryceson Treharne is about the only 
“semi-popular” song that this composer ever wrote, and it 
has been his best seller. The publishers now offer it in an 
octavo form, for a chorus of mixed voices, in a good ar- 
rangement by F. S. Newcombe. 


“THE ANNUAL PROTEST,” “CORPORAL PUNISH- 
MENT,” “THE BROTHERS,” “WHAT 
THE BOY SAID” 

Frieda Peycke is responsible for these comparatively 
rare readings, to be accompanied by appropriate music 
played on the piano. Frieda Peycke has written four of 
them. They are all short and the music in each case ac- 
companies a humorous poem. Had they voice parts, one 
would call them encore songs, and a recitationist would, one 
imagines, use them for a similar purpose. The music is 
ingeniously made and in each case catches adequately the 
merry mood of the poem. 


(The Arthur P, Schmidt Company, Boston and New York) 
“GO, LITTLE SONG” (for Voice) 

A spontaneous song by Emma L. Ashford, which sings and 
listens well, being the message in song to the beloved, mov- 
ing on. finely, with natural melody and plain chord accom- 
paniment. Three stanzas of similar melody, but the last 
containing a treble chord accompaniment, with final triplets 
and climax. Poem by Wilbur Fisk Tillett. For high or 
medium low voice. 


(Enoch & Sons, London, New York, Paris, Toronto) 


“O, FALMOUTH IS A FINE TOWN” (Song) 

By Landon Ronald. The lyric is from “Vignettes” (W. 
E. Henley), and is a hearty, hale-fellow sea song, describ- 
ing Falmouth with its bay and ships; “And it’s there I wish 
I was today,” sings the sailor man in march tempo, with 
closing mention of the babe at home whom he kas never 
seen. A rousing, good natured, happy song, essentially 
English, in three keys. “To my old chum, C, D, E.” 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) . 
“THE WINDFLOWERS,” “SUMER IS 

ICUMEN IN” (Songs) 

Thomas Heywood, old English poet, wrote the verse of 
“Morning,” an extremely graceful song, with what might 
be called obligato trill accompaniment, for a trill continues 
throughout most of its piano-part. The composer echoes 
the easy grace of the poet, with its reference to the larks, 
“fair good morrow” nightingale, Robin Redbreast, black- 
bird and thrush; even the little cock-sparrow, stair and 
linnet, are summoned by the poet and composer to “Sing 
my love good-morrow” Bird-calls, pretty imitative 
notes, sweet music continue throughout the song. For 
soprano, range low D flat to high G flat. 

“The Windflowers” is a lively song, poem by Rutherford 
McLeod (from “Song to Save a Soul”). The descriptive 
figured accompaniment, with its pleasant modulations, the 
daintiness and coloratura effects in voice and piano, the sweei 
unconstrained mood of the song, all this is worth noting. 
Range for soprano, low E flat to high A flat. “To Harriet 
Van Emden.” 

“Sumer Is Icumen In” is an anonymous “Rota” poem, 
about A.D. 1240, the modern English version being by A. 
E, Springarn. It has been frequently set to music, with 
much naming of the cuckoo, the. young does darting, etc. 
The composer has caught the spirit of the poem, providing 
original music, based almost entirely on real simplicity of 
song, with continuous accompaniment of fifths, as if play- 
ing the old-fashioned lute, with the call of the cuckoo pre- 
vailing. An altogether unusual song, for mezzo soprano, 
range low E to F sharp, top line. Werner Josten is the com- 
poser of all three of these songs. 


“A PICTURE” 

The composer of that lovely song “Dawn,” also of “Rain,” 
“Life,” and “Ho! Mr. Piper,” Pearl Gildersleeve Curran (in 
private life Mrs. Hugh Grosvenor) has a worthy successor 
to these in “A Picture,” which was sung w.th such success 
at the last Mozart Society concert, New York, and is from 
the pen of Pearl G. Curran. It is a sweet contemplation, 
naming “A home in the hills, a garden, a fountain, a rose- 
covered gate; the odor of pine in the breeze from the moun- 
tain,” etc. It represents a pastoral picture, nature in its 
purity, with singing of birds, and an optional vocal colora- 
tura part, all most effective. The text is by the com- 
poser, the maid, the roses, the fountain and the moon all 
appear on the title-page illustration, For high or low 
voice. 


“MORNING,” 


(Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia) 

“ASK ME NO MORE,” “THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE ONE,” 
“APRIL,” “A SPRING PET,” “THE WORM,” “I 
MET MY MASTER FACE TO FACE” (Songs), 
and “SAVIOUR, BREATHE AN EVENING 
BLESSING,” “SWEET SAVIOUR, 

BLESS US” (Anthems) 

Edwin Evans, the composer, is a born Welshman, was a 
church organist in Philadelphia at sixteen, has sung as 
soloist with leading choral societies of the country, been 
vocal instructor and a member of various clubs in Phila- 
delphia. It is evident that what he composes must be sing- 
able, and as a matter of fact that is particularly the case 
with the music noted above. “Ask Me” is a love-song in 
Old English style, closely after Handel, the text by Thomas 
Carew (1598), slow, straight music, also provided with 
words for church use. “To Mr. Phil Hipple,” for high 

and low voice. : 

“The Not Impossible One” is a humorous song, song of 
the philanderer, one who likes change, and cannot tell 
whether he will be constant to his lady until he has seen 
many another. A bright, useful encore song; dedicated 
to Reinald Werrenrath. “April” is a joyous, short spring 
song, natural, taking, fine at any time of the year. For 
high and low voices. “Spring Pet” and “The Worm” are 
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encore-songs and come together, the first being a song of 
the little pussy, who is fond of water, but never cares for 
milk; for it is a pussy-willow! “The Worm” is of a boy 
who put one on his tongue, and didn’t like its taste; it 
made his mother squirm, for she thinks he ate that. worm! 
It is a highly descriptive song, spontaneous and humorous 
throughout. “To Marjorie,” for high and low voice. 

“I Met My Master” is a beautiful sacred song; it tells 
a story, and points a moral, all in melodious, natural 
fashion, with beauty of melody and distinguished harmony. 
For high and low voice. “Saviour, Breathe” is for eve- 
ning use, a four-part anthem, mixed voices, very effective, 
because expressive. “Sweet Saviour” is also a most com- 
mendable anthem, with a solo for low voice (man or 
woman). The marks for taking breath, printed in both 
npg are most useful, and will be appreciated by 
choirs. 





NEW MUSIC 





Carl Fischer, New York 


“THE FIRST YEAR OF PIANOFORTE STUDY” by Romaine 
Callender. This volume belongs to the American Series published 
by this house, It is a systematic, modern method with graded 
technical material, chords and inversions, exercises in transposition, 
study in rhythm ‘and expression. A very concise teachers’ manual 
is in conjunction with the work outlined for the pupil, The au- 
thor calls it first grade study but in looking over the lessons it 
appears much more difficult for beginners than others recently re- 
viewed. * The average child mind would have; trouble in ~ graspi 
such. ee exercises, Some of them if properly mastered oo 
requiré more ‘concentration than is generally expected in first 
year ref 

“DANSE ANERICATNE” & pine solo by Dent Mowrey. Per- 
haps the most interesting of “A the compositions reviewed from 
this co: ser, It is the type that has become ‘popular in the last 
years, f Mr. Mowrey did not take his subject so seriously, it 
would make better playing. In many instances he has obviously 
striven. for effect. oncert number. 

“PARADISE” a Viennese Folk-Song by A, Krakauer, arranged 
for violin and ibe by Fritz Kreisler, Aeother Kreisler arrange- 
ment ~which will apg ular with the concert violinist as an 
encore number, has al e characteristic charm of his composi- 
tions and that fi Vieuneee swing to the melody that has long 
been associated with this musicians transcriptions. Excellent for 
both artist and student. 


Composers’ Music Corporation, New York 


“VALSE” for the piano by Jacques Pintel. An interesting com- 
position. for the student and artist. Will require good technic to 
master this so that the proper interpretation can be given. Advanced 
work, with many brilliant passages. 

“DANCE A CINQ TEMPS” for the piano by Paul Lacoybe. 
Good style and well written. Encore number for-~ artist or ad- 
vanced pupils, 


Enoch & Sons, New York and London 


“THE MOUNTEBANKS” a song cycle for four voices by East- 
hope Martin. The two solos that have made this cycle amous, 
“Dusk of Dreams” for the contralto and “The Minstrel” for tenor, 
have been reviewed separately in this column. Many of. the best 
known concert artists both here and in Europe have su: these num- 
bors; until. they ‘are familiar to music lovers. ‘The ‘Minstrel’ is 
one Of the most beautiful compositions that Mr, Martin ‘has ever 
written, During the past season “‘The Montebanks” “was” given 
upon many occasions here. Each voice has a solo, a quaftet,’ and 
piano prelude. Ur gga are by Helen Taylor, who has- written 
numerous poems for Martin's music. One of the most beau- 
tiful cycles published, 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


“FIFTY ROTE-SONGS” for little singers, by Jean M. Lough- 
ridge. The range and melodies of these songs are: well suited to 
the child voice. Rote singing is absolutely ey for ‘the mind 
training and self expression. Every school‘and ergarten should 
have such a collection, This volume contains Mother» Goose songs, 
games, a little song for each day of the week, nature melodies and 
one seaere ‘Has been compiled with a great deal of care. 

“A AYER FOR GUIDANCE” a sacred. song by William 
Lester, ~ yo by Frederick H. Martens,. In two keys, high in F 
and low in D, Mr. Lester has contributed many excellent: sacred 
selections and this one will be another addition to the long list. 
Can be used for any service. Well constructed with simplicity and 
dignity, 

be HEARD A BIRD” a descriptive none v David Proctor. The 
poem by William Abenonder Percy is called “Overtones,” Short 
encore number. The piano accompaniment is light and brilliant. 


Clayton F. § y Company, Chicago 
“LOVE CAN DIE” a song by Katherine A, Glen, Tiny encore 
number that cannot fail to please. Both voice part and piano 
accompaniment are ver mple, 
“RUDE WIND, CRUEL SEA” also by Katherine A. Glen. 
Another easy song. Seodeoks material. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 


“OH, SEE HOW JESUS TRUSTS HIMSELF,” an anthem for 
baritone solo and mixed chorus, by C. E. B. Price, Unusually good 
opportunity for the soloist. The number is well harmonized and with 
a trained chorus should make a good effect. Also good passages 
for the sopranos. General anthem, 

“RUSSIAN FOLK SONG” (Klemm), arranged for the piano as 
a solo, also as a duet, hy Eduard Schutt is transcription has 
many admirable qualities to serious study for the advanced student. 
It begins very simply with a melody that is later develo ed into 
a crtking climax and ends ...! sone chords, pianissimo, The duet 
is the most effective arran 

“THE CHORUS BOO emTOR BOYS” compiled by Ella M. 
Probst and J. Victor Bergquist, A volume especially designed for 
boys. The compass is limited for boys’ voices and these selections 
have been carefully arranged with this in mind. This book contains 
a great variety of material, The melody has been distributed 
through the different voice parts in order to hold interest. Excel- 
lent for glee clubs and school work, to the ninth grade. 

“TWO 
Scarmolin, “Longing” for the medium voice is an encore number. 
“Prayer” is a longer selection but with a limited value, Rather 
doleful m of despair is used, 

“Two P OEMS OF LOVE” with musical settings by Samuel 
Richards Gaines. ‘“Longing” is essentially a man’s song. A love 
ballad, with poem by Spencer Magruder. Encore number. “Ecstasy” 
poem by Sara Teasdale, is the more attractive of the two. Both 

poem and sett an are graceful. 





“Crossing the Bar” 


OOTHREE Ss ’ by Kate Gilmore Black. 
a new setting of i famous Tennyson poem. Written for the 
medium yoice, Interesting. Love You, Dear” also for the 
medium voice. Poem by elvin Ryder appealing. ‘“‘Pippa’s Song,” 


poem by Browning. Another familiar poem in a new musical 
setting. All published separately. 

“JAPA ANESE BALLADE” for the piano by Koscak Yamada, _ Re- 
cital number for advanced students, A novelty and original. Popu- 


lar concert program, 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston and New York 


* "NEATH SUNNY SKIES” by Mari Paldi and ad - for six 
hands by Edmund Parlow. Easy, and for beg 
be: students enjoy duets and trios. 

GA” (Mazurka <aoviee) by Edwin J. Decevée and ecranged 
for “a ht hands, two pianos Edmund Parlow. This selection 
is moderately difficult. roe for the large studios, Teaches 


ensemble. 





Sam Fox Publishing Company, Cleveland 
“I LOVE A LITTLE COTTAGE,” song with violin and ‘cello 
obligato, by Geoffrey O'Hara. 


Words by Roscoe Gilmore Stott. In 
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A popular number by this wen known 


three keys, G. F and E flat. 
)’Hara’s 


comiposer. There is a glimpse here and ae of Mr. 
“ae. style. No doubt this will have a big sai 

“BA LEET BARBARIAN,” “ADIEU,” Ove and “HEART 0’ 
DREAMS,” four’ compositions for the piano by J. S. Zamecnik. 
Pleasing number#’ for advanced pupils. ot di 

White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston and 

New York 

“A DANCER OF MOODS,” a valse de batlet for the piano by 
R, S. Stoughton, Dedicated to Margaret Severn. Dainty number 
and not hard to play. 


W. A. Quincke & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Y DEAREST PRAYER,” a ballad with violin obbligato, by 
H. J. Tandler, Popular type of love song. Published in three keys. 
™M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


“LITTLE BROWN gw a song with both lyric and music 
by Arthur A. Penn. ty, ical Penn ye with all of the heart 
appeal that makes a aioe pee to use them, 


Boosey & Co., New York and London 


“ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE,” from “Four Old English 
Songs” by Eric Coates, Poem by. Shakespeare. 
“A ROAD SONG,” by Josephine Gill. Concert number. 
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Interesting Soloists hod Philharmonic Next 
Season 


The Philharmonic Society of New York announces in, its 
prospectus for fhe eighty-first season a schedule of sixty- 
eight subscription concerts in Manhattan and Brooklyn 
Fifty of these will be given at Carnegie Hall, six at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music in Brooklyn and twelve at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Originally planned as a 
series of ten Tuesday evenings and two Sunday afternoons, 
the Metropolitan Opera House performances of the Phil- 
harmonic will be given on eight Tuesday evenings and four 
Sunday afternoons. Josef Stransky will conduct in ‘this 
series in the first part of the season, as at Carnegie Hall, 
and Willem Mengelberg begins his direction of the Phil 
harmonic concerts on Tuesday evening, January 30. 

Henry Hadley is.included with Josef Stransky and Willem 
Mengelberg in the list of conductors as the associate con 
ductor of the society. The soloists already engaged to ap 
pear at the Philharmonic concerts include Josef Hofmann, 
Jascha Heifetz, Pablo Casals, Ernest Schelling, Josef Hol- 
mann, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Erna Rubinstein, Olga Samaroff, 
Jacques Thibaud, Alexander Siloti and Alexander Schmul 
ler. Scipione Guidi, Leo Schulz and Cornelius Van Vliet 
of the orchestra will also make solo appearaices during the 
season. 


Scharwenka Writes Foerster 


William Foerster, the clarinettist, who embraces so many 
notable musical personages in his near acquaintance, hears 
frequently from Xaver Scharwenka, and a letter dated 
May 2 is full as usual of the Scharwenka humor. The 
Scharwenkas are all well—his daughter Isolde is to be 
married; he recently gave two “famose Konzerte” in Swe- 
den and Denmark; they went to their summer home in 
Saarow June 1; he writes with commiseration of “free 
America,” and the memories residents here must have of for- 
mer, better, freer days. About his only recollection of Amer- 
ican words is whiskey, soft drink, sarsaparilla, and lemon 
phosphate. He mentions being the guest of the governor of 
one of the Prohibition states (Maine?) in 1911, when the 
governor took him to his private office, where both drank 
to an early repeal of those objectionable laws. Also, a well- 
meaning American friend sent him a parcel of tobacco, but 
when the German government tried to collect 7,000 marks 
duty on it, he simply refused the present. 


Nice to Conduct at Open Air Festival 
The Narberth Choral Society, of which Clarence C. Nice 
is the director, will take part in the open air music festival 
to be given on the Bryn Mawr polo field on June 10. 
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zetti's “Una furtiva lagrima,” from “L’Elisir d’Amore.” 
After a rousing reception he was obliged to return many 
times to the stage and sing again. Later he sang Mas- 
senet recitative and aria: “Ah, fuyez, douce image,” from 
“Manon,” and Puccini's aria, “E lucevan le stelle,” from 


“Tosca,” after both of which he was again given an ova 
tion and compelled to contribute several unannounced num 
ber The festival audience had been warned in advance 
that in Chamlee they would hear a tenor of exceptional 
bility and his splendid work fully justified these advance 





Ann Arbor 

PARL VINCENT MOORE, 

who trained the Gworal Union and conducted the perform- 
ance of “La Vita Nuova,” 


Rentechler 


reports. Without doubt, he ranks among the great tenors 
of the day. He possesses remarkable musical ability, poise 
and talent and is a true artist. His voice is of a particu 
larly pleasing quality and his artistry is fine. This will not 
be his last Ann Arbor appearance, 
TuurspaAy Evenina. 
Thursday evening, the program was divided into two parts 


in the first part Mr. Stock with his band of musicians 
proved to be the center of attraction, offering Wagner's 
Procession of the Knights of the Holy Grail, from “Parsi- 


fal” and Strauss’s tone-poem, “Death and Transfiguration,” 
opus 24. The orchestra, always welcome in Ann Arbor, 
rose to tremendous heights in these numbers and Mr. Stock 
was given a reception such as few conductors have ever 
received in Ann Arbor. In the second half of the program, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s cantata, “The New Life” (La Vita Nuova) 
was sung by the Choral Union under the baton of Earl 
V. Moore, who made his debut at this time as a conductor. 
It is necessary to state this fact for his mastery of both 
chorus and orchestra was such that those present felt that 
the evening's program was being presided over by one who 
was accustomed to do this sort of thing every day. The 
cantata has been given twice before in Ann Arbor, the last 
time in 1915. It was chosen on this occasion not alone for 
its musical worth, but in commemoration of the 600th anni- 
versary of the great Dante, by whom the words were 
written 

The soloists were most acceptable. Reinald Werrenrath, 
who read the difficult baritone role which runs all through 
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the work, is, musically and intellectually, just the one for 
the part. He has made this role distinctly his‘own. This 
was Mr. Werrenrath’s first a rance in Ann Arbor for 
a number of years and those who predicted years ago when 
he was beginning to climb the ladder of fame that he would 
some day reach the top were fully convinced that he had 
now attained this distinction. Adele Parkhurst, a young 
soprano who sang the “I Am An Angel Fair” in the pro- 
logue, proved to be a very acceptable associate. Her voice 
is pleasing and her art is very good. The organ and piano 
parts which contribute largely to the orchestral significance 
of the work were handled in masterly style by Eric Dela- 
marter, assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony, and 
Mrs. George B. Rhead of the piano faculty of the University 
School of Music. To Mr. Moore and his singers, however, 
went the honors of the evening for finer choral singing 
has seldom been listened to. 
Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The th'rd concert, Friday afternoon, brought to the fore 
a program of wide contrast. Five hundred school children 
under the direction of George Oscar Bowen, head of the 
Public School Music Department of the University School 
of Music and director of music in the schools of Ann Arbor, 
contributed a number of interesting selections for children 
as follows: “Fisherman's Prayer” (Myrberg); “Gay 
Liesel” (Wahlstert); “Shepherd on the Hills” (Madsen) ; 
“The Minuet” (Mozart); “The Song of Spring” (Busch) ; 
“April Folk” (Bruch) ; “Evening Bells” (Abt), the most 
pretentious of which was the “Song of Spring” by Busch. 
These little folks by their enthusiasm, joyous faces and 
earnestness not only gave great pleasure to the listeners 
but proved conclusively that under the leadership of Mr. 
Bowen and the careful training of his associate, Lou M. 
Allen, they had not only learned to sing in a creditable 
manner, but what is of much more importance, have ac- 
quired a love for music of the right sort. These youngsters 
will undoubtedly in the years to come look back with credit 
to the training which they received at this festival and will 
carry with them all through life a love for music and art 
in general. The soloist of the afternoon was Kathryn 
Meisle, a young contralto, the sincerity of whose art, 
beautiful voice and fine stage presence won the praise of 
all, In addition to the two arias and group of songs an- 
nounced on the program she was obliged to respond with 
many encores and was recalled to the stage many times. 
Her accompaniments on the piano were played by Mrs. 
George B. Rhead, while Ava Comin, also of the Un.versity 
School of Music, appeared as pianist for the children’s 
chorus. 

Frivay Eveninc. 

The Friday evening concert, which traditionally is known 
as “Artist Night,” proved to be an exceptionally fine even- 
ing’s entertainment. The program was opened by Schu- 
mann’s overture, “Liebesfruhling,” following which Frede- 
rick Stock led the Choral Union in a masterful presentation 
of his own “Psalmodic Rhapsody.” This was its second 
performance, it having been given a year ago at the North 
Shore Festival. Mr. Stock was given a rousing reception 
as he stepped to the conductor's desk, and at the close of 
the number thunderous applause greeted him, the orchestra 
joining in a fanfare, a rather remarkable tribute to this dis- 
tinguished composer-conductor. The work was splendidly 
given and attracted the admiration not only of listeners in 
general, but particularly of critics and managers who were 
in attendance, It is stupendous from every point of view 
and really contains sufficient melodic, orchestral and choral 
material for two or three important works. Mr. Stock, how- 
ever, through his uncanny knowledge of musical value, has 
in this work so nicely balanced and woven together the vari- 
ous musical factors that its tremendous significance cannot 
be fully appreciated without more hearings. ‘It was in this 
work that William Wheeler distinguished himself as soloist, 
for he sang the tenor role, which abounds in difficult mu- 
sical technicalities, in a manner which would almost belie 
the fact that he had had but two days in which to prepare. 

In the second part of the program the — was again 
heard in Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, No. “Le Rouet 
d’'Omphale ;” Glazounoff's concert waltz, No. F major, 
and as a final number, Alfven’s “Midsummer Wake,” Swed- 
ish rhapsody. Interspersed between these numbers were 
three big arias which served as a splendid vehicle for the 
display of Frieda Hempel’s artistic pyrotechnics. Miss Hem- 
pel has been heard in Ann Arbor on several occasions, but 
not for several years. She is always a welcome visitor, and 
on this occasion she more than substantiated the reputation 
for real art which she established at previous visits. After 
each number she was obliged to return to the platform many 
times and to respond with encore after encore. After her 
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supply of numbers which could be done with orchestra had 
been exhausted, the audience was still insistent, and she 
responded with several numbers, piano accompaniments being 
played at sight in a masterful manner by Mrs. George B. 
Rhead. During the evening’s entertainment Mr. Delamarter 
again presided at the organ. 


Saturpay AFTERNOON. 


The fifth concert Saturday afternoon again gave Mr. 
Stock an opportunity to present his orchestra in a most favor- 
able light. After Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” 
had been played in a brilliant manner the audience settled 
down to listen to Rachmaninoff’s symphony, No. 2, E minor, 
opus 27. This brought down the house and gave lovers of 
symphonic music an unusual opportunity of hearing an at- 
tractive work perfectly performed. After a-storm of tumul- 
tuous — the second half of the program was begun 
when Ihelm Bachaus as piano soloist gave a splendid 
reading of Beethoven's concerto, No. 4, G major. Mr. 
Bachaus more than justified his position as a leading piano 
virtuoso and steoeas the festival audience had already been 
fairly saturated with music and the hour was late and an- 
other concert was still to be heard they insisted upon calling 
him back for at least six encores and then it was only by 
leaving the building that he could escape from offering 
further numbers. 

SatTuRDAY EveNnrInc. 

The Festival was brought to a close Saturday evening in 
a splendid performance of “Tannhauser” by Wagner with 
a cast of artists which could hardly be excelled. Mr. Stock 
wielded the baton over chorus, orchestra and soloists and 





CHARLES A. SINK, 


business manager of the Ann Arbor Festival, who also 
finds time to serve his district as Senator in the Michigan 
Legislature. 


succeeded in welding together their united music efforts in 
a manner which made the final concert stand out not only 
as the climax of this festival but as one of the greatest con- 
certs ever given at any festival. Florence Easton as Eliza- 
beth in her Ann Arbor debut won a host of friends and 
attracted the favorable commendation of one and all through 
her excellent singing. Cyrena Van Gordon, who sang the 
Venus music and who is always a welcome visitor to Ann 
Arbor, could hardly be surpassed in excellence Of voice, 
temperament and a harmonious adjustment of the difficult 
portions which were in her charge. Paul Althouse sang 
remarkably well. He is a true artist and was a most accept- 
able addition to the cast. Adele Parkhurst, who was heard 
at the Sogn night concert, was again heard as The 
Shepherdess and in the small part allotted to her repeated 
the splendid impression she made at her first appearance. 
Carl Schlegel, who like Miss Easton and Miss Parkhurst 
was new to Ann Arbor, made a splendid impression. A 
finer Wolfram could hardly have been imagined. Rollin 
Pease, of Chicago, who took the role of Landgrave, also 
sang remarkably well, while Robert Dieterle, of Ann Arbor, 
festivals, represented 
Bitterolf. : 
The closing of the festival left little to be said except 
words of commendation for acting-conductor Moore and his 
collaborator, Frederick Stock, for not only did they build up 
a series of climatic programs, each a unit in itself and yet 
each contributing to the festival as a whole, but the per- 
formances from every point of view were well conducted, 
well carried out and a spirit of musical seriousness was en- 
gendered during the entire week. 


Music Notes. 


Although Dr. Stanley, the venerable conductor, was for 
the first time absent from the festival his influence was felt 
on all sides. Greetings were received from him from abroad 
by the chorus, orchestra and soloists and in return a cable- 
gram of affection was sent him on behalf of all of the par- 
ticipants. . 

Among distinguished musicians who were present may be 
mentioned Harper C. Maybee, director of the Kalamazoo 
Music Festival; Mrs. E. J. Ottoway, president of the 
Michigan Federation of Music Clubs; Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Kinsey, of Chicago; Florence French, editor of Musical 
Leader, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. J, E. DeVoe, Detroit ; Mrs. 
Isobel Hurst, Detroit ; L. H. Clement, conductor of the 
Toledo Orchestra ; Ww. E. Walter, manager of the Detroit 
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Symphony Orchestra; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Murphy, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Orchestral Association; Charlotte 
Tarsney, Robert Kelley, Mrs. E. H. McCormick, Ralph 
Holmes and other music critics representing Detroit news- 
papers; Frederick Alexander, director of the Michigan State 
Normal Conservatory, Ypsilanti; Mr. and Mrs. Carl Linde- 
gren, of the same institution; C. H. Norton, director Com- 
munity Music, Flint; Willoughby Boughton, pianist, India- 
napolis, Indiana; Honorable and Mrs. Mur! DeFoe, 
Charlotte; H. J. Martin, the venerable music critic of 
eighty-five years, who has heard practically all of the great 
musical celebrities during the past sixty-five years and who 
has met most of them personally. 


Notes OF THE FESTIVAL, 

The University Musical Society which conducts the May 
Festival is organized under an Act of the State of Michigan 
providing for the incorporation of ‘Associations not for 
pecuniary profit.” Its purpose is “to cultivate the public 
taste for music.” All fees are placed at the lowest possible 
point compatible with sound business principles, the financial 
side serving but as a means to an educational and artistic 
end, a fact duly recognized by the Treasury Department of 
the United States by exempting from War-tax admissions 
to concerts given under its auspices, and by the United 
States Post Office Department in admitting its publications 
to second-class privileges. Its Board of Directors consists 
of the following gentlemen: Francis W. Kelsey, head of the 
Latin Department of the University, president; Harry B. 
Hutchins, President Emeritus of the University, vice-presi- 
dent; D. W. Springer, superintendent of the Homeopathic 
Hospital, and for many years secretary of the National 
Educational Association, secretary;-L. D. Wines, professor 
in the High Schools, treasurer; Marion L. Burton, president 
of the University of Michigan; Shirley W. Smith, secre- 
tary of the University of Michigan; Victor C. Vaughn, for 
many years Dean of the Medical College of the University ; 
James H. Wade, formerly secretary of the University; 
Albert A. Stanley, formerly Musical Director, and~G. i 
Allmendinger, James Inglis and H,. G. Prettyman, well- 
known. business men of the city. The business manage- 
ment is in charge of Charles A. Sink. 

Saturday noon of Festival week the annual banquet: of 
the Alumni Associat’on of the University School of Music 
took place in the banquet hall at the Michigan Union. 
About 150 alumni from all parts of the country were in 
attendance. The meeting was called to order by Vice- 
President Nell B. Brown, who introduced Earl V. Moore 
as toastmaster. Talks were given by Ruth Haller-Ottoway, 
President of the Mich’gan Federation of Music Clubs; 
Rollin Pease, of Northwestern University; Harper C. 
Maybee, Director of Music, Kalamazoo; Byrl F, Bacher, 
Dean of Women of the University School of Mitsic, and 
Frederick Stock. Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: Martha D. Merkle, president; Nell Brown, 
first vice-president; Gertrude Lloyd Clarke, second vice- 
president; Juel Mahoney Wilson, Secretary;-Mrs, Walter 
Haller, treasurer. 

An interesting feature of the Ann Arbor Festival is the 
fact that a corps of about 150 ticket takers, ushers, etc, 
are employed. This force is made up of students in the 
University who are enabled to hear the concerts in this way. 
The smoothness with which the vast audience is handled and 
the utter lack of confusion, so often prevalent on occasions 
of this kind, is due to the enthusiastic co-operation of these 
splendid young men, whose work is directed by William 
C. ‘Hollands, of the University. A great deal of credit for 
the enjoyment which patrons of the Festival receive may 
be 'traced.to the manner in which all of these young men 
perform their duties. 

That the Ann Arbor Festival is of more than local sig- 
nificance is indicated not only by the fact that music lovers 
from many surrounding cities are present, but by the 
further fact that hundreds of people from surrounding cities 
attend each concert. As many as seventeen special inter- 
urban and other cars may be counted in waiting in front 
of the building at the close of each concert to take patrons 
East and West to Detroit, Jackson and intervening points 
and indicate the- enthusiasm’ which music lovers outside 
the immediate environs have for this event, while special 
police regulations are necessarily provided for the regu- 
lation of the heavy automobile traffic which brings patrons 
from all over the country. T. N 





Eight Glee Club Dates for Da Costa 


Blanche Da Costa has had eight solo appearances with 
the following glee clubs: Singers’ Club, Cleveland, O.; 
Guido Chorus, Buffalo, N. Y.; Orpheus Club, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., reéngaged; Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing, 
N. Y., reéngaged; Glee Club and Orchestra, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Banks Glee Club, Car- 
negie Hall, New York. This artist was one of the prin- 
cipals when the Society of American Singers gave a sea- 
son at the Park Theater in New York. She also has ap- 
peared with success at the Lockport Festivals. After a 
recent appearance in Washington, D. C., the Washington 
Times had the following to say: “Miss Da Costa has a 
clear lyric soprano voice with a wide range and a very 
appealing sweetness in the upper register. She has that 
asset in singing that the English vocal teacher (William 
Shakespeare) extolled when he said: ‘never s.ng louder 
than lovely,’ yet this attractive singer also has a dramatic 
power that should make her effective as Mimi in ‘La 
Bohéme.’ ” 


Barbara Maurel to Sing in London 


Barbara Maurel, the mezzo soprano, sailed for London 
June 3 on the Olypmic where she will give a recital at 
Wigmore Hall on June 30. It is the first time in several 
years that she has been abroad, where she has formerly been 
well known in opera and concert. After a stay in England, 
she will go to the continent for a while, visiting Germany 
and France and returning here late in September. 


Eugene Bernstein Going to Spokane 


As has been his custom for a number of years, Eugene 
Bernstein, New York pianist and teacher, will again spend 
the summer in and about Spokane, devoting his time both 
to playing and concertizing. He left for the West on 
June 3 
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LOUIS ECKSTEIN FORESEES RAVINIA’S 
BUSIEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Company to Be Headed by Claire Dux, Graziella Pareto, Alice Gentle, Orville Harrold, Mario Chamlee, Morgan 
Kingston, Giuseppe Danise and Other Stars—Sixty-three Performances of Thirty-three Different Operas, 
Including Four Works New to Ravinia—Hasselmans, Papi and Spadoni to Conduct, with 
Chicago Symphony to Play Scores 


Chicago and vicinity are at the time of this writing a bare 
fortnight away from the beginning of the Ravinia Opera 
for 1922—a unique enterprise among the musical activities 
of the United States and of the world for here we have 
an amazing, if logical and orderly, growth of an artistic 
movement which has been carried along for more than a 
decade without cant or cult, without platitudes or attitudes, 
until today Ravinia is a place of interest known through- 
out the world of music and of art 

Ravinia Opera (that, by the preference of Louis Eck- 
stein, the managing director, is the institutional name of 
th’s annual season of ten weeks and three days, commencing 
June 24 and ending September 4) has been brought along 
to its present importance without ever having pretended to 
possess a “message” other than the message of Nature 
allied with the art of the lyric theater. It may be a sheer 
expenditure of words to tell again in the columns of the 
Musicat Courter that Ravinia lies just north of Chicago 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, and, by the same token, 
just south of Milwaukee. In those cities, of themselves, 
the appeal of Ravinia Opera each year is to virtually 
4,000,000 persons. The railways from Chicago to Ravinia 
“tap” Evanston, Wilmette, Winetka, Glencoe, and other 
north shore cities and towns, and those from Milwaukee 
south pass through Rac’ne and Waukegan, among cther 
places, so that it is conservative to say that not fewer than 
5,500,000 persons are within easy reach of this opera house 
with its vast natural beauties, its roofed pavilion w.th seats 
for 6,000, its groves and dells and arboreal niches, its smooth 
and rolling meadows, and its uncounted devices for the 
diversion and entertainment of a clientele which has in- 
creased year by year until now, as Mr. Eckstein grimly 
phrases it about June 20 of each season, “it is up to the 
weather man!” 

Here, on the evening of June 24, Mr. Eckstein will start 
a season embracing thirty-three operas, with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra as the musical basis of an organiza- 
tion which, while ifs personnel shifts from year to year, is 
none the less an organization in the best sense of that word. 
A friend of Mr. Ecksteiri’s, with gentle and kindly irony, 
not long since spoke of Ravinia Opera as being that gentle- 
man’s avocation. Well, it is that, and it is something more. 
His own views on the matter are being expressed, perhaps, 
by his reply to another friend who, in mid-May, said: 
“Well, Mr. Eckstein, your labors with Ravinia will soon 
begin—eh ?” 

“No,” rejoined Mr, Eckstein: “they will soon end. They 
began the day after Labor Day of 1921, and always end at 

p. m. on the first day of each season.” 

In brief, forty-two weeks, roughly, are given to perfecting 
the organization, which then functions of itself for ten 
weeks, It is this passion for certitude—this determination 
to make the annual schedule come off as near to the pro- 
verbial “T” as is humanly possible—that makes one realize 
that Ravinia Opera is, if possible, even more of an organi- 
zation than even the most famous and most portentous of 
the opera houses of Europe and South America. 

And, again, this desire for exactitude—for making exe- 
cution align with preparation and design—makes of Mr. 
Eckste’n a reticent man when the reporter is vis-a-vis. “If 
I seem to retain my details,” he said to the writer, “it is 
because I never like to have to change the substance of a 
bulletin once issued. And, so far as things are gone and 
so far as they may be foreseen for the summer of 1922, 
I should like my prospectus to speak for itself.” 

To look through the prospectus is to be made to realize 
that Mr. Eckstein has more than carried out all the promises 
he made back in 1912 when he applied himself to the task 
of “saving Ravinia.” The promises were made condi- 
tionally: he asked for public support and the aid of the 
press “where justified.” The press, recognizing that 
Rav'nia Opera is an immense asset to Chicago, has been 
helpful, sympathetic, and encouraging. As to the pros- 
pectus for the impending season, it shows: 

That, of the thirty-three operas listed, four will be new 
to the Ravinia repertory--Moussorgsky's “Boris Godounoff,” 


Verdi's “Otello,” Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz” and Leroux’s 
“Le Chemineau.” 

That opera, following the schedule established in 1918, 
will be given nightly except Monday, and that, in all, sixty- 
three performances will make up the season. 

That the Chicago: Symphony Orchestra will give concerts 
with soloists Monday nights and in afternoons throughout 
the season, with special “popular” programs tor Sunday 
afternoons. 

That the makeup of the orchestra (which the Chicago 
press, editorially, in 1917 called “the first orchestra in all 
the world today”) will be the same as in the winter. sub 
script.on concerts in Orchestra Hall. 

_ That Claire Dux will, coming to Ravinia for the first 
time, sing many roles which did not fall to her lot in her 
winter engagements in opera in Chicago and New York C.ty. 

That Graziella Pareto, the Spanish coloratura, will make 
her debut in the Chicago territory at Ravinia, and will main- 
tain there the traditions of the coloratura operas 

That. Alice Gentle, the mezzo soprano, will return for 
her fourth successive season as a prima donna of Ravinia 
Opera. 

That Queena Mario, Bianca Saroya, Anne Roselle, Adamo 
Didur, Giuseppe Danise, Vicente Ballester and Pompilio 
Malatesta will make a first appearance with the Ravinia 
Opera, 

That Frances Peralta will return for some of the great 
roles for dramatic soprano; that Orville Harrold, after two 
years’ absence, will come back; that he will have as fellow 
tenors from the Metropol'tan both Mario .Chamlee and 
Morgan Kingston; and that other favorites of other sum- 
mers to return will be Leon Rothier, Graham Marr, Philine 
Falco, Louis d’Angelo, Anna Correnti and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri. 

That Gennaro Papi, Louis Hasselmans and Giacomo Spa- 
doni will all return as conductors, and that the seasoned 
Armando Agnini (he is already on the job) will again be 
stage director. 

“Boris,” it. is bulletined, will be the first opera, with 
Didur in the title role, which he has sung so many times 
in the Metropolitan, and then Dux's famous Butterfly will 
be made known. “D 


Dan Beddoe Pupils in Recital 


_ Pupils from the vocal classes'of Dan Beddoe at the Cin- 

cmnati Conservatory of Music who have been heard in 
recital recently are Margaret Spaulding, Lulu Mastin, Clif- 
ford Cunard, Norma Hetsch, Marthalynn Trippeer, Anna 
May Payne, Minnie Leah Nobles, Mabel Todd, Vivian 
Breaks, Emma Burkhardt Seebaum, Melba Van Holt, Leota 
Coburn, Lucy B. De Young, Helen Kessing, Pearl Besumer 
and Vernon Jacobson. 


Barclay Succeeds at North Shore Festival 


John Barclay invaded the Middle West for the first time 
and endeared himself to the great audience at the Evanston 
Illinois Musical Festival on Memorial Day. He sang in the 
“Stabat Mater” and “Swan and Skylark” with fine success 
and his personality, musicianship and voice made an enviable 
impression. Mr. Barclay is one of the many excellent artists 
under the management of Arthur Judson, of Philadelphia. 


Gadski Off for Germany 


Johanna Gadski, the Wagnerian soprano and former 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera, sailed on Decora 
tion Day for her first visit to Germany in eight years. She 
will return in the early fall for an extensive concert tour 
which will take her as far as the coast. 


MARCOT HM AYES Contralto 


Management: Harry and Arthur CULBER TSON, Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. NEW YORK -CHICACO 







































Soloist with Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra, January 23, 1922: 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘Mr, Geb- 
hard played the extremely difficult 
piano part of the ‘Pagan Poem’ with 
assurance, with abundant spirit, and 
with clear appreciation of its, musical 
values, It was a notably *form- 
ance. . . . Mr. Gebhard jas storm- 
ily applauded, and a oe Rivers} re, 
calls he played an added*nwmber.”” : 


‘e, Recital, Jordan Hali, February 
} 14, 1923; 


Fi (4 Boston Transcript—Heinrich Geb- 

<Thard’s program in Jordan Hall, last 
Fevening, not only served well to dis- 
car ie ripened and _ distinguished 
powers, but it set forth interesting 
music in a fashion worthy of imita- 
tion.” 

Christian Science Monitor — “His 
programs always contain a well-bal- 
anced selection of the new and old, 
and reveal a catholic musical taste, 
His interpretations are always sane 
and fre: from obtrusive mannerisms. 
He is a sincere artist, striving to re- 
veal the beauty of the music which 
he plays, little concerned with the 
externals, which are, unfortunately, 
the end and aim of many virtuosos.” 























HEINRICH GEBHARD 


WINS NOTABLE PRESS TRIBUTES 






















Chamber Concert with Je . 
detti, November 21, 1921 wr Re 





Boston Post “He played with a 
discreet sense of values often lacking 


in even the most distinguished pian 
ists, 










A Boston Herald—“The accomplished 
Mr. Gebhard played delightfully th- 
piano part of the sonatas, with unerr 
ing proportion and aesthetic intelli 
gence.”’ 











Chamber Concert with 
Quartet, April 4, 1922 


Boston Herald “Mr. Gebhard is 
more than a ‘sound’ ensemble player 
he is neither assertive nor obsequious 
and he has a regard for beauty of 
tone.” 


Burgin 











Boston Transcript—"“Past master of 
such ensemble playing.” 
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Coenraad Bos “The King of Accompanists” 


which 
tos on his 


some examples of the manner in 
Coenraad V 


App nded are 
registered the success of 
with Frieda Hempel: 


ih pre 


ecem tour 


M Hempel was especially fortunate in having Coenraad V. Bos, 

} kang accompanists,” at the piano The famous Dutch 

nist, who came to America particularly to assist Miss Hempel 

eptember, was rare enjoyment at the first Haage concert, 

in accompanist to the voice, Coenraad Bos excels. He scored 

endously with his audience in his solo numbers Continued 

lause recalled the pianist and he responded generously,Reading 
limes 

A mpanying Miss Hempel was an artist, who enraptured the 

ence with his work at the piano, Coenraad V, Bos won a place 

the heart of every music lover who listened to his interpretations. 

J touch of a master pulsated through every selection It varied 

h each change of feeling, with each note The music was the 

tist The two seemed one and inseparabl He was a fitting ac 

npaniment in every way for the inimitable Hempel,-—Gainesville 
Db Sun 

The performance of Coenraad V, Bos at the piano was all that 


i 
uld be desired Shreveport Times 


Elman’s London Recital with Orchestra 


This is what the London Morning Post had to say about 
Mischa Elman’s recent recital there with orchestra: 

If it can be said of a great artist like Mischa Elman that ue 
re-establishes himself among the elect, then it may certainly be said 
of him after his playing at Queen's Hall last night He stood out 
fresh as one of the greatest violinists of the day. And not on 
the strength of distinction as the exponent of one particular com 
poser, for he played in turn Bach, Beethoven and Tschaikowsky, 
each te the manner born, His readings of concertos by all three— 
that of Bach was in E—were each and severally perfect, Yet the 
Beethoven was the best of all, for it was on a plane that has not. 


been represented in London since the days of Joachim, Ovide, Musin 


ind Yeaye Once again that standard is represented by him, and 
the fact was affirmed by the cadenzas Elman wrote for the 
casion. They are of to-day yet they preserved the spirit of the 
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work, and can, therefore, be accepted without question as legitimate 
successors to the familiar efforts of Joachim, As to the music 
itself, it was in each case informed with beautiful tone, perfect 
technique and a personality that placed it in a new light. T 
Queen's Hall Orchestra and Sir Henry Wood lent their aid in this 
memorable recital, and the artistic association was as perfect as the 
most particular could desire. The audience naturally received M. 
Elman with unrestrained approval, 


Rosalie Miller Charms Paris 


Rosal'e Miller's success at her Paris recital last month 
was most gratifying to the young American singer. The 
press commented warmly upon the quality of her voice 
and her skill in interpretation. For instance, the Press, a 
French paper, said in part: “Rosalie Miller, the American 
whose French diction and pronounciation is perfect, is with- 
out doubt the most interesting and beautiful artist America 
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ROSALIE MILLER, 
soprano. 


has sent over in years. She has style, variety and a person- 

ality that carries her audience with her. Her voice is 

round, full and enchanting. Many a French singer: could 
et 4 ” 

envy her, the manner of sing'ng Frendh songs. 

The Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune said: 

Rosalie Miller delighted a large audience at Salle Gaveau Wed- 
nesday night with a program of songs that covered a field lying 
between the extremes of the early classics on the one hand and 
arrangements of Negro spirituals on the other. Such a range «i 
musical and emotional material makes exacting demands on the 
resources of the artist and is a severe test of artistic power. | 

Miss Miller was in good voice. Her ability to interpret is un- 
usual and it is her forte. I was more interested in this than I 
was in the other matters of tone production and facile, correct 
vocalizing. Her attitude is serious and sincere. She wants every- 
thing she sings to have a meaning and she does not want that 
meaning to have the slightest semblance to anything superficial. 
When you hear her sing a song you realize that she has spent a 
long time in contemplation of its various phrases and employed much 
cerebral power in determining what its most expressive possibilities 
are, and you are also aware that she is giving all the good content 
she has been able to discover in that song. Some months ago I said 
about Rosalie Miller that she was one of the most attractive and! 
engaging singing personalities on the concert platform and I want 
to utilize that statement again, Her personality is different, dis- 
tinctive—the kind that constantly makes new revelations of unsus- 
pected interest and charm, There are moments when she is ‘‘per- 
sonality plus’’ when she seems to be author of the song as well as 
its interpreter, 

In commenting upon Miss Miller’s singing of Pierne’s 
“Les Filles de Cadix,” the writer said: “A loosely thrown 
together affair at the best, is only tolerable when a singer 
such as Rosalie Miller has genius enough to hide its musical 
empty-nothingness and to infuse into its words enough 

. aan aeage" 
drama and life to make it interesting. 


Claussen Wins Praise with Minneapolis 
Apollo Club 


As soloist with the Minneapolis Apollo Club Julia Claus- 
sen, the eminent mezzo soprano, scored a distinct success 
which is attested in the following press comments: 


The Apollo Club auspiciously opened its twenty-seventh season 
with a concert in which Julia Claussen was the magnificent soloist. 
The great Swedish mezzo soprano, as usual, made a deep im- 
pression with her mature voice and art, singing three big groups 
of songs and yet having to give extra numbers. Singing in five 
languages, Mme. Claussen was equally at home in each. She 
gave two Brahms songs in a most wonderful manner. Her greatest 
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triumph was reached in Schubert’s “Erlkoenig,” which in, dramatic 
tenseness and shifting of yoice color and rhythm was a masterly 
rendering. In her English group Mme. Claussen’s temperamental 
force made memorable achievements«-Minneapolis Journal, No- 


vember 23, 1921. ‘ 

Mme, Claussen is a great artist—one needed only to hear the 
glorious interpretation of Brahm’s “Sapphische Ode” to be con- 
vinced of that fact. ‘“‘Vergebloches Staendchen” was excellent, and 
the dramatic fervor of Schubert’s “Erlkoenig” impressive. She 
gave of her best.—Minneapolis Tribune, November 23, 1921. 


Steel Delights with “Faultless Voice” 


John Steel, the tenor, earned genuine success recently 
on a short concert tour, as the following selected excerpts 
from a lengthy notice written by Walter Heaton, of the 
Reading Herald-Telegram, would indicate: 

Last evening, at the Orpheum Theater, our Girl Scouts introduced 
us to a tenor singer, who promises to become a head-liner and also 
a pioneer in certain branches of the art of song. He is the first 
budding singer I have ever heard who does not appear to have a 
single vocal fault. 

Pitch, resonance, quality, control and interpretative qualities are 
all welded in his ingratiating personality and venture to predict 
that if he is carefully guided and sincerely and traditionally coached 
he will become an artist almost by himself in the exposition of the 
highest type of music of color, tragedy and emotional portrayal. 

Je is yet another striking example of perseverance and lofty ideal, 
for he is a product of flashy musical comedy and the common-place 
glamor of the “Follies.” any leading singers have, owing to their 
unusual zeal and untiring efforts, risen from the ranks of burlesque, 
cabaret, or vaudeville, to high positions on the concert platform 
or the magnetic environment of grand opera, and much credit must 
be given, not only to the artists themselves, but also upon_theis 
adytsors and tutors. Steel is under the guiding hand of W. S. 
Brady, who is one of our leading experts in the world of song. 

In the opening Italian 17th century arias by Caccini and Caris- 
simi, Steel gave evidence of careful preparation in true Italian dic- 
tion. His technic was superbly clean and attractive and the choice 
Roulade episodes were delivered with charming nonchalance and a 
really superb tone. In the Carissimi “Vittoria” the singer seemed 
remarkably a at pure colorature, and he surely will charm a 
tired public with such efering suameies of old-time florid song. 

The thrilling Scena, from Massenet’s “Herodiade”’ was delivered 
with exquisite and picturesque tonal delineation and masterly recita- 
tive. The big declamatory climaxes were tinged with evidences of 
the alluring French nasal timbre and were given with a clear, robust 





Photo by Royal Atelier 
JOHN STEEL, 


tenor. 


quality of tone that presages much in the field of dramatic opera, 
and if persevered in we should certainly at some time behold him 
as one of the crowned heads in the courts of grand opera. 

I question the wisdom of the lengthy selection of French songs 
by a somewhat new singer, but they were certainly given with choice 
diction and infectious enjoyment. The group ~ j Brench folk-songs 
were not particularly interesting either musically or historically, 
but Steel showed his admirable musicianship by adorning them with 
a grace and vocal nuance that they in themselves never possessed, 
and he also showed that he has a most entrancing and almost awe 
inspiring command over shade and tonal qualities in each of his 
be eg that is a big asset to any singer, male or female. 

viza Lehmann’s “Moon of My Delight,” from the ever remembered 
“Persian Garden” suite, was given with true poesy. The thrills were 
in evidence and the oriental atmosphere of mystery was conveyed 
as though by a magician’s hand. Arthur's popular “Rose and a 
Kiss” is a song we like to teach for a certain purpose and on this 
occasion Steel garnished it with lofty sentiment and a very careful 
avoidance of the commonplace. 

It was a clever artistic touch to repeat the refrain of Seitz’s 
“World Is Waiting for the Sunrise” with an added coda. In 
Behrend’s witty “‘Bon Jour Ma Belle” every atom of effect seemed 
to be realized and the semi-parlando was excellent, 


Perfield Exponent Gives Final Lecture 


The Riverdale (N. Y.) Review of May 24, carried an 
interesting account of Mr. McClanahan’s talk on “Music 
and Life,” which concluded the series of faculty lectures 
he has given for the student body of the Riverdale School. 
The article read in part: 

This talk was made the more interesting by having the student 
body become actively engaged in it, through participation in illus- 
trations of rhythm. 

At the outset Mr. McClanahan remarked that he knew very little 
about either music or life, and that it was therefore comforting to 
know that even the philosophers have reached no conclusion as to 
what the meaning of life is, and that even such eminent artists as 
Kreisler confess that they do not fully understand what music is. 
“However,” said Mr, cClanahan, “we may nevertheless enjoy 
them, especially as we seem by nature to be especially equipped for 
enjoying them, To be able to enjoy them fully we should develop. 
our ies as well as our minds, thus fulfilling the old Latin motto 
‘mens sana in corpore sane’, 

“Since music is all about us, we can hardly escape it, even were 
this desirable. We should therefore, in order to enjoy it, under- 
stand it. To do this we must have some idea of what it is made 
of.% Its chief elements are rhythm, melody and harmony, though 
its pRimal element is, of course, vibration. Rhythm. is the physical 
pr y of music, the property that keeps it in motion.” At this 
point of the lecture, Mr. McClanahan illustrated the fundamentals 
of rhythm by having the school clap in time to hig music, “Melody,” 
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y which sup- 


he then went on, “is the tune of the piece, the pro 
east three notes. 


eo the beauty. Harmony is the blending of at 
t might be cal led the ag of melody.” 

his talk with the statement that to know 
one instrument at least, even be an Feng is very 
much worth while, A that_even i Ag play, one 
should cultivate one’s love fom music aa for all ae thus adding 
a great deal to the joy of living, 


Mr. McClanahan is an exponent of the Perfield’ Peda- 
gogical System. 3 


s 


r. McClanahan cl 


Konecny Finishes Successful Season 


Finishing their season’s tour May 16, Josef. Konecny and 
his assisting artists have played since last. eptember one 
hundred and sixty-six engagements, through. the Middle 
West, South and West. After such a strenuous,season Mr. 
Konecny will take a well earned rest in the wilderness, and 
about June 1 he was to start on a month's canoe, camping 
and fishing trip in the Superior National Forest Reserv 
starting at Ely (Minn.) and working through a chain o 
lakes to the Canadian border, and back again. , 

The following encomium from the Fort Madison (lIa.) 
Evening Democrat of April 19, like all notices received on 
the tour, speaks in glowing terms of the artists: 


Fort Madison was given the musical treat of many seasons last 
evening when the American Legion presented Josef Konecny, 
Esther Luella Lash and Margaret Gary. Music lovers of the city 
are grateful to the post for having made possible the hearing of 
this brilliant trio. As am artist group they rank high in celebrity 
bookings. In individieal & artistry they were acknowledged by a very 
enthusiastic audience, 

Sounding through Mr, Konecny’s %rilliancy and technic came 
that depth of feeling that "> him a great artist. From bis ver? 
first number he gripped and held his audience. His right to 
classed high among virtuosos was shown when, unaccompanied pn 
the piano, he carried a rapt audience through two splendid numbers, 
one a gavotte of Bach, and one of his own compositions, In re- 
sponse to repeated calls he gave a third member without accompani- 
ment. Mrs. Lash delighted everybody with the flexibility and_ rich 
tones of her soprano voice. The ease with which she carried the 
difficult pasages and held her high notes in the aria “Io Son 
Titania” from “Mignon,” made the audience acknowledge her 
right to the title of concert artist. It is a privilege to hear a 
pianist of Miss Gary’s ability. Her keen interpretation of _ her 
own numbers as po | as her wae’ of Mr, Koneeny and Mrs. 
Lash madé her stand out individually as a er of the instrument. 

The refreshing modesty and the personal charm of these three 
delightful artists added to the pleasure of the entire audienc. 
Music lovers seemed reluctant to quit the theater as the last notes 
of a master’s violin melted away, 





Echoes of Finnegan’s Recent Tour 


Culled from various papers of the Eastern portion of our 
country are the appended notices, registering John Finne- 
gan’s success on his last tour: 

John Finnegan, the tenor soloist, was in especially good voice; 
he sang the “Ingemisco” from Verdi’s Requiem ,with great, beauty 
of tone, and splendid resonance. He followed this’ with a number 
of lighter songs which were evidently much enjoyed.—Timés-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va., April 21, 1922. 


John Finnegan made his first app pocesenne here last evening. It 
is safe to say, though, that it will not be his last appearance for 
the audience was most enthusiastic and seemingly could not get 
enough of his singing, It clapped and clapped for encores, and 
Mr. Finnegan graciously sang again and again. He has a strong 
lyric tenor voice of much sweetness and warmth. His diction is 
altogether perfect. He is the soloist of St, Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York.—The Republican, Scranton, Pa., March 13, 1922. 

John Finnegan was the tenor soloist, and he was given a veritable 
ovation. His “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling,” sung as an encore, 
reminded one much of John McCormack, and his “Mollie Brannigan” 
was as clever a bit of singing of a rollicking humorous Irish air 
as has been heard in Fall River in many a day.—Evening Herald, 
Fall River, Mass., May 14, 1922, 


John Finnegan, who, having “appeared here several. times, seemed 
like an old friend to the audience, won a generous share of the ap- 
vlause, Mr. Finnegan sang the tenor solo in the third word from 
ubois’ “Seven Last Words of Christ,” and also an aria from 
“La Boheme,” His tenor is one of excellent range and of much 
warmth of color. He gave careful attention to even minute de- 
tails of contrasts.—Morning Call,.Paterson, N. J., April 4, 1922. 
John Finnegan, always welcome back to Washington, sang an 
aria from Verdi's Requiem with his usual finished technic and was 
twice encored.—Washington Post, April 21, 1922. 


John Finnegan, t-nor, not unworthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath with McCormack, had to give three encores after his emo- 
tional version of the “Trish Emigrant.”—-The Globe, Boston, Mass., 
May 1, 1922, 


Easton Scores as Marguerite in “Faust” 


With her usual prompiness and remarkable ability to save 
an operatic situation, Florepce Easton consented to. sing 
Marguerite in “Faust” at the Springfield, Mass., Music 
Festival recently in place of another singér, who only a week 
before the event cancelled her engagement. And, in speak- 
ing of her performance afterwards, the Springfield Daily 
‘Republican gave her the following remarkable tribute: 

The art of the theater could hardly have been more admirably 
exemplified than in the singing of Florence Easton, one of. the best 
and most h ighly accomplished singers of our time; the festival asso- 
ciation. dys Sey indeed to be able to secure her services. In her 
singing last evening one could see the fully matured and perfectly 
mastered skill of a well-trained and experienced artist. Technic 
and interpretation, were equally flawless; each bit was right in 
itself, and there was a steady crescendo of effect up to the thrilling 
trio near the end, in which her voice, carefully saved without the 
slightest appearance of saving up for the climax, rang out with its 
full brilliance, the jewel for which all else was the setting. 


Gunster Continues to Please 


The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth concerts 
on the Geraldine Farrar tour were in Winona, Minn., on 
May 14; La Crosse, Wis., May 15; Madison, Wis., May 17, 
and Dubuque, lowa, May 18. Frederick W. Gunster, as 
upon former occasions, made a strong impression, receiving _ 
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the warm support of both the audiences and. the critics. 
Following are a few excerpts of the newspaper clippings: 


Mr, Gunster was captivatin —, in his singing and in his man- 
ner. He was affable without of poise — revealed a dramatic 
ability which made his songs humap and. eloquent, Mr, Gunster 
is a tenor who is not intoxicated with the possibilities of a tenor 
voice, and indulged 7 Pe vocal gymnastics, is tones have warmth 
and richness, he is ‘orous and. yvariedsand his voice has a 
flexibility subject to = modulation, which lends itself to significant 
expression,—-Winona Republican-Herald, May 15. 


The tenor again increased a! and diminished his vacal powers 
in beautiful effects. He also added several encores to stormy ap- 
plause.—Dubuque Times-Journal, May 19. 


Werrenrath Accorded “Tremendous” Ovation 


Reinald Werrenrath gave a concert for the benefit of 
Tuft’s College in Lowell, Mass., on May 11, and the next 
day he was eulogized by the critics, as follows: 


Today Mr. Werrenrath stands as America’s leading baritone, both 
in opera and recital, and as such was welcomed last night. He 
was accorded a tremendous ovation,—-Lowell Sun, May 12. 


Mr. Werrenrath has steadily me made his way to the front rank of 
American concert artists, as a singer of consummate artistry, well 
nigh wig «pee: style, with education and intelligence to polish and 
fashion his song. There is to start with a beautiful voice, smoothly 
developed throughout its wide range, sympathetic in quality, resonant 
in tone, For sheer artistry. of,voice- and method, the group of 
French songs undoubted! marked the highest point of last even- 
ing’s program.—Lowell Courier-Cijtizen, May 12 


Klink Wins Charleston (Ill.) Festival Audience 


On May 4,.Frieda Klink appeared at the Charleston, IIL, 
music festival, and completely won her audience as may 
seen by’ the tribute she received in the Charleston Daily 
Courier the next day: 


Frieda Klink, of New York, came as a stranger to a Charleston 
audience, but by her gracious manner and charming personality 
quickly won her way into the hearts of all. She will ever find a 
cordial welcome here on any program. Blessed with a fine natural 
voice, she shows the effect of splendid training and hard work. 
Her voice is a rich mezzo contralto well rounded throughout her 
extended range; she sings with an.ease and charm that are most 
pleasing; her dramatic ability has been developed to a high degree, 
and she giyes every promise of becoming one of the outstanding 
American singers, 


Howell Sings with Pottsville Choral Union 


Dicie Howell scored a big success in Pottsville, Pa., on 
April 18, when she appeared at the third annual concert 
of the Choral Union. The Pottsville Daily Republican 
says of her work: 


Miss Howell has @ beautiful soprano voice, remarkably pure in 
quality, flexible and expressive. Her high notes were as clear as a 
b-ll. Her voice had a remarkable range, sometimes being full and 
»owerful and at others most delicate and sweet, but at all times 
er diction was most distinct. The number “Forest Harps’ was 
a revelation in voice blending. Miss Howell's solo part in this 
number was beautiful, 


Schipa Acclaimed in Newark 
The appended criticisms from the Newark, N. J., dailies 
are an echo of Tito Schipa’s recent success there at the 
annual festival : 


There was no reason to regret that Tito Schipa, of the Chicago 
Opera _ replaced Beniamino Gigli, of the Metropolitan, as tenor solo- 
ist. The two rank about equally with the critics, Schipa, earning 
six encores, carried off the chief honors of the evening, The per- 
sistently applauding crowd, which brought him out again and again, 
seemed to recognize an Italian John McCormack in voice, method 
and personal ways. His numbers with orchestra, in place of those 
Gigli was to have sung, were “Una furtiva lagrima,” from Doni- 
zetti's “L’Elisir d’Amore,” one of the lamented Caruso’s. standbys, 
and “Strofe d’Ossian,” from Massenet’s “Werther.”—Newark Star 
Eagle, May 6, 1922, 

For Tito Schipa, his reception was but a repetition of his previous 
triumphant appearance here. Schipa, with his youth and person 
ay and wonderful voice, is deserving of the praise that has 
oo him as one of the two leading lyric tenors of the world. 

ith a forceful presentation, a rich, mellow -voicexthat filled the 
First Regiment Armory, and an unusual power 6f- interpretation, 
Mr, Schipa was wildly received, lagt night and forced to respond 
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to many encores. As an opening number the tenor sang “Una fur- 
tiva lagrima” from “Elisir D'Amore,” by Donizetti. The difficult.” 
passages of that wondertul piece were carried with ease by the 
singer, who displayed the marvelous technic and the beauty of a 
natural lyric voice that have been attributed to him. 

Schipa has no affectations, no stage mannerisms, His interpreta- 
tations are not only the work of a world-famous singer, but give 
evidence of an originality and a creative genius that cannot fail to 
be recognized when Schipa sings. For an artist whose debut on 
the American opera stage is of such recent occurrence as that of 
Schipa, he received a warm welcome in an applause which became | 
an unusual tribute as he sang Rogers’ “‘At Parting,” “Her Dream” 
and the serenade from Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci,” 

The third encore was gfven with such depth of feeling and such 
power of expression that the audience would not be satisfied with 
the generous response of the singer, 

“Later Mr. Schipa sang “Strofe D’Ossian” from Massenet‘s 
“Werther,” emphasizing the impression his earlier numbers had 
made on his hearers, To the insistent demands for more of his 
olden voice, Schipa obliged with a selection from “La Donna e 
fobile’’. and concluded with “Marachiare.”” Sufficient to say that 
the substitution of the Chicago Opera tenor for Gigli who was ab 
sent because of illness, brought no dissatisfaction to the audience 
but added to oe list of admirers here.—The Newark Ledger, 
May 6, 1922, 


For Rent 


Beautiful Studio 


for Vocal or 
Piano Teacher, 
Painter, Sculp- 
ture or Dancing 
Teacher # 


























The Studio is very large, with 
splendid light. Contains Par- 
lor Grand Piano, if wanted. On 
sccond floor. Private bath. 
Telephone. 


953 Madison Avenue. 





Can Be Seen Any Hour 























Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 
New York City, Sept. 22; ane Asorien Fag 25, 1922. 
Anna Craig Bates, 734 Pierce Bldg. ., St, Louis, June 1, 1922. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving wee Toledo, “Ohio. Detroit, 
Mich,, June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 192 
Mrs, Jean Pniewnes Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 
June, ember and March. 
Adda | am Ei y, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
umbus, Ohio, June, July; Bellefontaine, Ohio, September. 
PD S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
leanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 
Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth Street, Tulsa, Okla, 
Cara -Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San 
Texas; San Diego, Calif., June 10. 
ry Yeargain Hall (Mrs, Wm, John Hall), Musical Art Bidg., 
St. Mo., or 145 West an baw York; New 
* York gi June 19% Buffalo, N. ry Pn 1; Jefferson 
“Taw Mo., Sept. 11. 
Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 


fia len Littlefield sas City Conservatory of Music, 1515 
inwood Blvd., sas City, Mo., May 22, June 26, July 31. 


Marcus, 


cs 





DUNNING SYSTE 


TEACHERS EARNING from $2000 to $6000 A YEAR 


a Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet apon request 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bidg., Chieago; Dallas, 
Texas, June; Cleveland, July’ Chicago, Augu st, 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, lil; classes 
held monthly through the year. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 74th Street 
New York <9, January 3; Portland, Ore, June 17, and 
Seattle, Wash., August 1, 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, June 12. 


Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. Summer class opens June 5, 
Mrs, Ura Synnott, 824 No, Ewing Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Bivd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ig July 22 469 3 a View Street, Los "Angeles, Cal., June 
to July 2 
Mra, S. L. say Bg 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, Sept, 19, 


Mrs. H. R. yt 124 East lith St., Oklahoma City, Okia., 
Jousery ls March 15, and May 15. 

Anna W. hitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, i922—Waco, Texas, Jan, 9; New York City, 
June 26- te 4 14, Sept. 20 and every month thereafter. Ad- 
dress 617 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 
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The Phenomenal Pianist 


Returns to America 
SEASON 1922-1923 


Exclusive Management . DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Ampico Records 
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ELIZABETH 
LENNOX, 


the contralto, 
finds great re- 
lawation morn- 
ings by riding 
through Central 
Park, where the 
accompany- 
ing photograph 
was taken. 
(Photo by Bain 
News Service.) 


KFREM ZIMBALIST VISITS JAPAN 

(Large picture, left to right): Kojiro Senow, critic 
and writer; A. Strok, manager; Mr. Zimbalist; K. 
Yamamota, managing director of the Imperial The- 
ater, and Mr. Ashman, Mr. Zimbatist'’s accompanist, 
(Small picture): Mme. Miura greeting Mr. Zimbalist 

at Tokio, (Photos by Kojiro Senow & Co.) 

Tokio, Japan, May 6.—Efrem Zimbalist and his 
accompanist, Gregory Ashman, arrived in Tokio April 
26 from Vancouver on board the 8. 8, Keystone State. 
He gave five concerts between May 1 and 5 at the 
Imperial Theater, Tokio. At the completion of his 
program on May § he started at once to Osaka, where 
he ia to give two recitals at the Public Hall today 
and tomorrow and at Kyoto Public Hall, May 8 and 
9. He returns to Tokio May 18, where he is booked for three more recitals at the Imperial Theater. Mr. Zim- 
balist is @ favorite with the Japanese people, who have accorded him a cordial welcome. On the occasion of his ap- 
pearance on May 5 in Tokio Mr. Zimbalist was greeted by Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima donna, whose work 

is well and favorably known in America, 
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MARIE DE KYZER, EDWARD JOHNSON oat or 
: ee : t the thirteen-year-old daughter of Coenraad V. Bos, who has 
soprano, on the Campus of Wesleyan University, Middletown, (left), the well known tenor, photographed with Mrs. Jack jeen winning much praise in Berlin at dance recitals. She 
Conn., where she recently gave a song recital for the Uni- London and Alex. Smallens during the Chicago Opera’s j, q pupil of Mme. Edwardowa, the famous solo Aonade of 
versity Club, a re-engagement from last year. recent season in San Francisco. the Petrograd Opere House. 


y 


; ERNA RUBINSTEIN SAYING “AU REVOIR” 

FRANZ ONDRICEK’S BODY LYING IN STATE The violinist, who made such @ success this season in Amer- 
The remains of Frans Ondricek, the Ozech violin virtuoso, who died suddenly in Milan, were taken to his native city of ica, saying good-bye to her manager, Daniel Mayer, just 
Prague ané deposited there in state in the Pantheon of the State Museum. His wife, Elise Ondricek-Stiller (insert), before sailing for Hurope on the 8. 8. Ryndam. She will 

also a violinist, survived him less than three weeks. return neat season. (Photo by Bain News Service.) 
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PER NIELSEN, 
i baritone, who will 
sail for Hurope on 
June 9 with Chris- 
tian Sinding, the 
famous Norwegian 
composer, and Mrs. 
Binding. Mr. Niel- 
sen has been re- 
engaged for the 
fourth year as di- 
i rector and head of 
i the vocal depart- 
ment at the West- 
minster College of 
Music, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 





GAY MACLAREN AND GRACE DUNNING, 
PRESIDENT, ZONTA CLUB, UTICA, N. Y. 


RANDALL KIRKBRIDE, 


baritone, who has been most successful in light opera, in 
a| which he began his career several years ago in “The Lilac 


Domino,” under Andreas 
Dippel, in a minor part. 
Since then he has ap- 
peared in many light 
operas, singing, for in- 
stance, the leading role 
with Rleanor Painter in 
“Gloriana.” Mr. Kirk- 
bride is another one of 
the many successful 
singers who owe their 
fine careers to the 
Soder-Hueck vocal 
training and bel canto 
art. Mme. Soder-Hueck's 
master classes, which 
begin on June 15, are 


attracting much attention, and already many out-of-town 
teachers and singers have enrolled, 
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RACHEL ALLABACH 
SINGS FOR RADIO 
The well known and tal- 
ented young coloratura 
soprano, of Toledo, Ohio, 
sang for the Toledo Blade 
radio concert on May 16, 
delighting many thou- 
sands of people who 
“listened in.” The pro- 
gram presented was of an 
exacting character, but 
the young singer delivered 
it with no difficulty. And 
she fully deserved the 
ovation accorded her. 
Hardly had she finished 
singing before a _ voice 
came from the Detroit 
News Radio Station ea- 
claiming “Marvelous.” M. 
E. Florie, her maestro, 
who accompanied her, is 
also in the photo. 


NINA MORGANA, 
who, desiring to have her own personal management, has 
severed her connection with the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau and now is under what she calls “The Management of 
Nina Morgana.” The young soprano is being booked ea- 
tensively for concerts and recitals during the 1922-23 season. 
(© Mishkin.) 


A188 OOROTHY ROFDER. 
PLAYING. 
THE JUBA DANCE 


ROR ag te Ae. 
i 2 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
who is bringing the most successful teaching season 
of his career to a close. He will sail for England on 
July 1, and while abroad will make a@ special effort 
to secure new musical material for his own programs 
and for those of his pupils. Harly in August he will 
go to France for a short visit, in the course of which 
he will visit the School of Music at Fontainebleau. 
Mr. Rogers ia a member of its executive committee and 
deeply concerned with its continued success, After 
a short tour in Belgium the baritone will return to 
New York early in September and reopen his studic 
about the middle of that month. 


LT 
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RENE DEVRIES CASTS NEW EYES ON OLD PARIS— 
FIRST VISIT IN YEARS CHANGES SOME IDEAS 


Opera Very Mediocre, He Says, with Singers Making Specialty of Off-Pitch Work—Thermometer, Also Off Pitch, 


Registers 86 


F. with No Lake Breeze to Cool Chieago Man's Brow—Paul Longone There with a New 


Wife—Charles Hackett a Tremendous Hit in “Romeo et Juliette” at the Opera— 
Namara Flitting About 


Paris, France, May 25.—French singers from the Metro 
politan roast the country in which they are making their 
money. Reference is to two French women who were on 
board the French liner La France, and the conversation 
took place on its upper deck two days out of New York 


Harbor. On the same boat beside those two singers were 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, who also spoke too much about 
American dollars; O. Bartik, Emma Calve, who sang 


gloriously at the concert given for the benefit of the sailors; 
Ruth Draper, who for the same deserving cause recited 
three monologues in charming fashion; Walter Dam- 
rosch, who played the accompaniments for Mme. Calve 
and who later spoke angrily about the French railroad 
service; Giuseppe de Luca, the popular baritone of the 
Metropolitan, his charming sister-in-law and young daugh- 


ter; Olive Fremstad and her nephew; Rosina Galli, 
promenading often with Gatti-Casazza; Roberto Moran- 
zoni® Lucien Muratore, the tdol of the Chicago public, 
ind his beautiful wife, Lina Cavalieri Muratore. 
InterestinG Recitacs 1n Prospect. 


Mischa Elman is down for a recital at the Theater Moga- 
dor on May 27, assisted by the Conservatoire Orchestra 
under Phillipe Gaubert, Albert Spalding is to give a con- 
cert with the same orchestra on the following day at the 
Salle Gaveau. Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, the well known 
Polish pianist and widow of the famous piano pedagogue, 
who is now Gondicting a school for pianists here, is to 
give a Chopin recital at the Salle Gaveau, on May 26 


Grand Opera Mepiocre Quatity 


At the Grand Opera last Sunday night, ye scribe heard 
a performance of “Faust” that did not interest him enough 
for another visit to that magnificent building. Ballet seems 
the forte of that house, as the singing was mediocre and 
far below performances heard in America.’ The Ballet 
Russe is appearing at the same theater for a prolonged 


scason, 


Or 


Cuartes Hackett at THE GRAND Opera 

Charles Hackett, the American tenor, who made a hit 
at the opera as the Duke in “Rigoletto,” appeared at the 
same theatre Wednesday, May 24, as Romeo in Gounod's 
“Romeo et Juliette,” scoring a tremendous success. 

NAaMARA Apout Town. 

Seen at the opera with Lachman, the American painter, 
was Marguerite Namara. The following day we saw 
her at tea at the Ritz. This. time she was accompanied 
by Andre Messager, the composer. 


Opera at THEATRE pes CHAMPS ELyseErs. 

\ season of grand opera conducted by Tullio Serafin 
opened last night. Among artists known to America in 
the company are Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, and Amadco 
Bassi, tenor, who now sings roles of the Wagnerian reper- 
tory in Italian and made a big success as “Tristan.” 

WAGNER AT OPERA. 

“Lohengrin” is billed all over town as one of the big 

events of the operatic ‘season and will be sung this week 
Overs Comigue. 

David Devries was the star of the “Lakme” performance 
heard last week at the Opera Comique. The chorus is 
very poor at both houses and the chief characteristic of 
the French singers heard here seems to be their persistent 
sing.ng off pitch. 

“Les Noces CorintTHiENNEs.” 

Yvonne Gall, soprano, is singing at the Opera Com:que 
in Henri Busser’s latest opera, “Les Noces Corinthiennes.” 
Pau Loncone And Brine Here. 

Paul Longone, associated with R. E. Johnston of New 
York, was met in Versailles in the company of his new 
wife, an American. The Longones, who spent some time 
in London, left today for Italy, where they will remain 
unt!l late in September. 

Francis in Town. 
Boulevard, Dorothy 
and more recently 


DorotTuy 


on the Grand 
Chicago Opera 


late 
the 


Francis, 
siar of 


Seen 
of the 


“Merry Widow.” Miss Francis has offers to sing in Lon- 


Ida DAVENPORT 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 











“A rare avis in the field of vocalists.” “Unusual 
beauty and charming manner.”—N. Y. Telegraph. 


184 Arnold Avenue Providence, R. I. 





don and in Sweden and may appear in both places in the 
near future. 
Tue Bastenos 1n Paris. 

Orrin W. Bastedo and his wife with their three charm- 
ing children make their home at 59 Avenue Victor Hugo. 
Both will appear in grand opera in the French provinces 
this coming season. 

Marcuerite Lemon Here. 

Pauling W. Emrich and his wife, formerly Marguerite 
Lemon of the Metropolitan, are much feted in the Amer- 
ican colony. 

Cuartes Fontaine at Orera ComMIQue. 

An old friend, Charles Fontaine, tenor, is singing here 
at the Opera Comique. 

86 Drorees Fanrenuerr—Some Heat. 

The heat for the last three days has been terrific and one 
feels more like going to the country than listening to 
music. Rene Devries. 


Helen Malmar Song Recital 


Helen Malmar, who has been a pupil of E. Presson Miller, 
Carnegie Hall, gave a concert at the Astor Gallery re- 
cently and met with decided success. Miss Malmar, though 
a very voung girl, shows talent and temperament. Her 





HELEN MALMAR, 
lyric soprano. 


voice is a lyric soprano, especially fine in the upper register, 
and she uses it with intelligence and good taste. She also 
possesses a very attractive stage, appearance, and pleased 
her numerous hearers with her program. She sang espe- 
cally well the “Vissi D’Arte” from “Tosca,” ““The ‘Last 
Hour,” (Kramer) and Presson Miller’s song, “My King 
of Dreams,” which was enthusiastically received. She 
was assisted by Joseph Franco, violinist, who played excep- 
tionally well. Mr. Miller played the singer’s accompani- 
ments with capability. 


Activities at the Haywood Studios 


Frederick H. Haywood will be a guest teacher at the stu- 
dios of Frederick Bailey, Worcester, Mass., on Monday, 
June 12. He will also give a lecture-demonstration with a 
class of girls at the State Normal School, Worcester, under 
the direction of the principal, Dr. William B. Aspinwall. 

Cecelia M. Bainton will teach Universal Song this summer 
at Hollywood, Cal. En route to the Coast she gave a demon- 
stration on June 2 at Indianapolis, Ind., before the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

Margaret Summerhays will be a guest teacher at the L. 
D. S. School of Music, Salt Lake City, Utah. She will con- 
duct classes in Universal Song. 

Robert Murray, phenomenal boy soprano, sang on June 4 
at the Boston Opera House under the auspices of the news- 
papers of Boston. 
Pennsylvania Hotel for the Juvenile Convention of New 
York. 

Thomas Fuson, tenor, and J. Uty Woodside, baritone, 
sang at the Radio Broadcasting Station in Newark, N. J., 
on Sunday, May 28. 

Robert Phillips, boy soprano, was one of the entertainers 
at the annual dinner of the New York and New Jersey 
Dry Dock Association on May 25 at the Biltmore. 


. Marie de Kyzer in Oil City 

Marie de Kyzer, popular soprano, went to Oil City, Pa, 
recently for a sojourn of six weeks, during which she 
will give vocal instruct‘on. While there she will be the 
guest of her husband’s (Mr. Cumming’s) family, who 
are in the banking and oil business. June 11, she 
will sing the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
also individual solos, with: the choral society of Meadville, 
Pa., conducted by Mr. Hardman. She sang “The Messiah” 
there under his direction April 6, thus making two appear- 
ances in Meadville this spring. 


Sadie M. Quinn Pupils Play 


Sadie M. Quinn, who was last year a summer student at 
the American Institute of Applied Music, and will be here 
again this summer, gave two successful pupils’ recitals in 
her home city, Norwich, N. Y., May 22 and May 23. This 


On June 6 Master Mtirray sang at the. 
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enterprising young woman has probably the largest class of 
_piano pupils of anyone in the entire Chenango Valley, from 
Utica south to Binghamton. On her program were the 
names of many young pianists, the children of prominent 
residents of that thriving and musical city, such as Margaret 
Prindle, Nellie Normile, Eletha Cummings, Betsy Cum- 
ming’, Evelyn Weeks, Grace Mahoney, Margaret Griffin 
(who played Scott’s “The Top o’ the Mornin’”) Jane 
Sullivan, Ruth Fern, Max Fern, Kathryn Bolger, Anabelle 
Brennan, Jane Babcock, Cornelia Ireland, Dorothea Drake, 
Helet Salisbury and others. Duets, two piano pieces and 
solos made up the fine programs, which had on it the names 
of mostly modern composers. 


A Letter of Appreciation 


The following letter of appreciation came to the office of 
Annie Friedberg, manager of Neira Riegger, Lionel Storr 
and Lewis James, after their successful appearances at the 
Harrisburg Festival: 


a dear Miss Friedberg: 
was so glad that you were here for the Festival and could 
see for yourself that the Festival was a splendid success and your 
artist¢ covered themselves with glory, Then, too, their fine per- 
sonalities and enthusiasm won fir them many friends and their 
uniform work met with the greatest favor. I feel that everyone is 
looking forward to next season’s effort. 
With best regards and trusting you will have a big season, I am 
Bernarp R. Mausert, 
Musical Director of Festival. 


Elsa Fischer Quartet Very Popular 


Despite the lateness of the season, the Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet is still actively engaged in filling many 
public and private concert dates. 

This organization, consisting of Elsa Fischer, first violin; 
Isabel Rausch, second violin; Lucie Neidhardt, viola and 
Carolyn Neidhardt, cello, has gained a strong hold among 
music lovers not only in New York and vicinity, but like- 
wise in far distant parts of the United States. 

Recent engagements filled by the ‘quartet in the metro- 
politan district were on February 16, Women’s Club, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; April 29, Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn; May 
3, Poughkeepsie; May 6, New York; May 14, Radio Sta- 
tion, Newark, J.; May 20 (afternoon) Hotel Astor, 
New York, and May 20 (evening) Harvey School, Haw- 
thorne, N. Y, 


Janie Alexander Patterson Wins Cup 


Janie Alexander Patterson, of Concord, N. C., was 
awarded the Cooper Music Cup presented by the North 
Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs for the best com- 
position for violin and piano. There were fifty contestants. 
The winning composition, “Spanish Dance,” was played 
by the composer and William Wright, violinist, at the recent 
federation in Greensboro. It also will be programmed at 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs’ convention to 
be held in Asheville, June, 1923. 








Students of Perfield Exponent Heard 


A very interesting piano recital was given on May 27 by 
the pupils of Frances V. Roche at Kingsley Studios, this 
city. Though of the tender ages of from six to twelve 
years, the pupils played musically and artistically. Miss 
Roche gave an inspiring talk on music and its relation to 
life, and showed clearly that music is more than entertain- 
ment, diversion or culture, that it is a very elevating and 
powerful influence for good. She is an exponent of the 
Effa Ellis Perfield Musical Pedagogy. 


Idis Lazar Presents Pupil 

Idis Lazar, pianist, presented her pupil, Julictte Kadel- 
burg, in a recital at her studio, £0 Morningside Drive, on 
Thursday afternoon, May 25. Miss Kadelburg played com- 
positions by Czerny, Bach, Grieg, Beethoven, Haydn and 
Chopin. 

Miss Lazar is repeating her early summer course this 
year at Oyster bay, Long Island, and will continue teaching 
there and at her New York studio until August 1. 





Margot Samoranya to Go to Maine 


Margot Samoranya has taken a cottage on Lake Mappa- 
keunk, Me., a lovely spot north of Bangor, where she will 
go on July 1, accompanied by several of her pupils. Miss 
Samoranya has been teaching this season at the Institute 
of Musical Art. 


Claussen Soloist with United Singers 


Julia Claussen, who will sing at Chapel Hill, N. C., on 
July 25, appeared as soloist with the United Singers of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on May 29. Mme. Claussen’s selections 
were Senta’s ballad) from Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” 
and a Mozart aria. 


Hempel in New Offices 
The management of Frieda Hempel has moved to 185 
Madison avenue (Thirty-fourth street), and now occupies 
the corner suite of offices on the sixteenth floor. 


== SWAYNE *: 


Care of Equitable Trust Company, 23 rue de la Paix, Paris, France 








Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 


LESCHETIZKY rrr 


47 Boulevard Berthier, Paris, France 
' ‘Under the personal direction of 
MME. THEODORE LESCHETIZKY 
(Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky) 
John Heath, Associate Director. Artists’ Class and Private Lesson« 
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BUFFALO PLEASED WITH SCOTTI 
GRAND OPERA PERFORMANCES 


“Carmen,” “La Tosca,” “La Bohéme,” “L’Oracolo” and 
“Pagliacci” Presented with Noted Casts—Myrtle 
Schaaf Makes Home Operatic Debut 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1—The Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany, tinder the direction of Antonio Scotti, with Carl Stroh- 
menger and Bradford Mills business and booking managers 
(local management of Louise Michael and Genevieve Kraft), 
brought to a close their successful engagement in this city 
May 27, with a superb presentation of the two operas, 
“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci, ” with “La Boheme” at the 
matinee. In point of artistic performance, excellence of cast, 
chorus and orchestra the operatic offerings have never been 
equalled in this city, and it is to be hoped that Buffalo will 
be included in the yearly tours of this organization, with com- 
pany, chorus, orchestra and conductors from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

“Carmen” auspiciously opened the engagement, Wilfrid 
Pelletier conducting, Alice Gentle, Marie Sundelius, Mary 
Mellish, Myrtle Schaaf (Buffalo girl), Morgan Kingston, 
Greek Evans, Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri, Italo 
Picchi and Alfredo Gandolfi as principals, 

“La Tosca,” with Alice Gentle, Armand Tokatyan, An- 
tonio Scutti, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, Carlo Marino, Walter Casale and Ester Ferrante, 
Gennaro Papi conducting, roused the large audience to 
heights of enthusiasm seldom reached in this city, and many 
were the recalls given the artists, Scotti gracefully and 
generously including conductor and orchestra. 

“La Boheme” was presented by Orville Harrold, Louis 
D'Angelo, Paolo Ananian, Queena Mario, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri, Alfredo Gandolfi, Italo Pecchi, Anne Roselle and 
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Carlo Marino. Gennaro Papi was the leader of the orchestra. 

“L’Oracolo” (Franco Leoni), a tragic one-act opera new 
to Buffalo, was given an unforgetable portrayal by An- 
tonio Scotti as Chim-Fang (an opium den keeper), with 
Italo Picchi, Louis D’Angelo, Armand Tokatyan, little Clara 
Burns, Henriette Wakefield and Paltrinieri, and served to 
introduce our new young Metropolitan opera singer, Myrtle 
Schaaf, who made her local operatic debut in her home city 
in the role of Ah-Yoe. She was given an ovation and del- 
uged with magnificent floral offerings. Her beauty of voice, 
youth, grace and natural charm, combined with talent, both 
vocally and histrionically, and the desire to succeed have al- 
ready placed this youngest of the stars on the high road to 
great achievement and Buffalo is proud to claim her. Her 
entire vocal training was obtained here with Edward R. 
Myer, who came on from his summer home at the Thousand 
Islands to witness her success. She has a four-year contract 
with the Metropolitan Opera, also with the Scotti tours. 

“Pagliacci” was delightfully given by Anne Roselle, Eman- 
uel Salazar, Renato Zanelli, Giordano Paltrinieri and Al- 
fredo Gandolfi, with Gennaro Papi conducting, as usual, 
without score, and closed the all too brief but highly artistic 
performances. Credit is also due the stage director, Ar- 
mando Agnini, and the stage manager, Carl Berger. 

After the close of this performance a reception was given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George Schaaf for their 
daughter, the artists and their friends, where a merry time 
was enjoyed till the small hours. 

Thursday night, May 25, under the auspices of the Buf- 
falo Express, the following grand opera stars sang for the 
Federal Telephone and Telegraph broadcasting radio sta- 
tion: Myrtle Schaaf, Orville Harrold, Anne Roselle, Queena 
Mario, Henriette Wakefield and Armand Tokatyan, accom- 
panied by William Benbow organist and choir director of 
Westminster Church, also director of the choral branch of 
the Chromatic Club. L. H. M. 





Guilmant Organ School Commencement 
Exercises 


Twenty-one years ago the Guilmant Organ School held 
the first of those annual commencement exercises that have 
been the milestones of a career second to none in the 
worthiness of its aim and the notability of its achievement. 
On May 29 for the twenty-first time the pupils of this 
school gathered together and demonstrated for their teachers 
and friends their right to be considered organists in the 
fullest sense of the world. These exercises were held under 
the direction of Dr. William C..-Carl, director of the 
school, in the First Presbyterian Church. Fourteen pupils 
appeared, rendering a program whose difficulty would have 
taxed the resources even of veteran organists with an ease 
and excellence that left nothing to be desired and filled 
with astonishment those who associate the word student 
with immaturity and inefficiency. From the fugues of the 
classic Bach to the comp!ex inventions of the moderns, a 





series of organ compositions were played which offered 
not only variety for the listener but every sort of difficulty 
of manual and pedal execution and registration for the 
player. Yet there were no irregularities, no moments of 
hesitation or of stumbling. Every one of the players ac 
quitted himself or herself with the skill and judgment of 
a real artist, and it was with rare satisfaction that one 
realized that into such hands the destinies of American 
organ music in the next generation were to be placed. 
The program is too long to print in full, but the names 
of the players must be given: David Hugh Jones, Sarah 
Eldert Rapalje, Alfred Merton Masonheimer, Kar! Holmes 
Wagar, Flora Edith Dunham, Iona Henrietta See, Charles 
Roy Castner, Daisy Reeves MacMillan, Harold Morey Smith 
Marta Elizabeth Kle'n, Florence Emma Sansom, Lillian 
Ellegood Fowler, Ella Goldsworthy Cox, Henry Schumacher 
Wesson. Amy Ellerman, contralto, was the soloist of the 
occasion, and gave a thr'lling reading of Schubert's great 
“Omnipotence.” Ella G, Cox was awarded the Wm. C. Carl 


Musician’s Club of Cleveland Holds Banquet 


An event of unusual interest was scheduled for the an 
nual banquet of the Musicians’ Club of Cleveland at the 
Statler Hotel Lattice Room, on Saturday, May 6. A 
program of compositions by members of the club was pre 
sented and received with great enthusiasm, James H 
Rogers and Carl Riemenschneider furnished artistic ac 
companiments for the ensemble numbers. The composers 
represented were Frederick A. Williams, Charles Heyd 
ler, Wilson G. Smith, Francesco De Leone, James H 
Rogers, Charles Rychlik and Albert Gehring Warren 
Whitney, John O. Samuel and Sol Marcosson were other 
names which appeared on the program. The following 
officers were metre for the coming vear; J. R. Hall, 
president; R. E. Sapp, vice-president; James Woodruff, 
secretary; E. H. Douglas, treasurer, During the year two 
important banquets were held, at which Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, were the guests 
of honor. A very successful year has just been completed 
under the presidency of Albert Riemenschneider 


Annual Convention of N. Y. F. M. C. 

The annual convention of the New York State Federa 
tion of Music Clubs, Mme. Edna Marione president, 
opened Monday, June 5, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. The morning was devoted to registration of 
delegates and alternates and to reports of various com 
mittees. Most of the federated clubs of New York Star 
were represented, a large number of delegates being 
present for the opening. A conference of federated club 
presidents was held in the afternoon, and the sessions 
and programs of the remaining two days—June 6 and 7 
were carried out as outlined in the Musitcat Courrer of 
June 1. A detailed report of the convention will be given 
in the issue of June 15, 


gold medal. Honor students of the year were Ella Golds 
worthy Cox, lona Henrietta See, Doris Eber and Francis 
X. Attanasio. 

Announcement was made that the Hon. Philip Berolz 
heimer had presented four scholarships for men and women 
18 years of age or over, possessing talent and ability but 
unable to afford tuition. A contest for these scholarships 
will be held in the early part of October 

At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association th 
matter of the endowment fund was taken into active con 
sideration and will receive special attention during the 
com'ng year. A committee with Marta Elizabeth Klein as 
chairman will work to increase the fund. An outing June 
24 and a dinner early in October were arranged 

The officers for the coming year are: Philip Berolzheimer, 
Hon. president; J. Watson MacDonald, president; Hugh 
James McAmis, first vice-president; Grace Leeds Darnell, 
second v ce-president ; Gertrude H. Hale, secretary; Willard 
Irving Nevins, treasurer. 





THE FACULTY AND CLASS OF 1922, GUILMANT ORGAN SCILOOL 


(First row, left to right): Ella Goldsworthy Cox, Clement R. Gale, Lillian Eulegood Fowler, Dr. William C. Carl, 
Kent, Alfred Merton Masonheimer, Jr. (Second row, left to right) : 


Warren R. Hedden, Willard Irving Nevins, Grace 


Vivian Calista Fell, Florence Emma Sansom, Daisy Reeves MacMillan, Harold Morey Smith, Sarah HNidert 


Rapalje, Edward Nathaniel Peterson, lona Henrietta See. (Third row, left to right): Marta Hlizabeth Klein, Charles Roy Castner, Ralph Arthur Harris, Henry Schu 


‘macher Wesson, Flora Hdith Dunham, Karl Holmes Wagar. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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AMERICAN MUSIC IN ENGLAND 


What Manager Coghill, of the John Church Company, Has 
Been Doing to Spread Its Vogue There 





W. L. Coghill, managing director of the John Church 
Company's Publication Department, has spent almost the 
entire months of April and May reorganizing the London 


house of the John Church Company. The retirement of 
Charles Willoughby, after fifteen years of faithful service 
as manager of the London house, gave Mr. Coghill another 
opportunity to expend energy on the advancement of the 
best American music. So, boarding an ocean ferry, he has- 
tened to London with a trunk full of compositions by Ameri- 
can composers and at once began to interview conductors, 


pianists, singers, teachers, directors of colleges, with the 
bject of increasing the demand for American music. Mr. 
Coghill by no means confined his attention to the publica- 
tions of the John Church Company as a matter of fact, 


not one uf the orchestral works he laid before the English 
confiectors is published by his firm. He maintains that a 
clfiish policy is a poor one and that the best way he can 


serve the John Church Company is to do all in his power 
for the welfare of American music in general, 

The policy of the London branch from now on will be, 
first, to make known to the British public the best American 
compositions, vocal and instrumental, in the John Church 
catalog, and, secondly, to secure for the American market 


an occasional English work which would be likely to fine 
1 Englist k whicl uld be likely to find 


favor with the American public. 


Mr. Coghill believes that the reason why English publish 
ers sell ten times more music in the United States than 
Amcrican publishers sell in Great Britain is that the British 





W. L. COGHILL 


publishers have branch houses in America, while the Ameri- 
can publishers, with the exception of the John Church Com- 
pany, have no branch houses in England. He finds no 
prejudice at all in £ ngland against American music, except 
an occasional sneer at jazz by a purist who does not know 
that the United States produces very much good music 
which is not jazz. Mr. Coghill has also read in the Must- 
cal Courter that several American singers have been un- 
able to find a selection cf American songs in London, and 
he intends that in future the John Church Company’s Lon- 
don branch will be well stocked with the best representative 
songs and piano pieces in their catalog of American works. 
Heretofore the policy of the London house has been to 
supply the British public with the compositions it asked 
for and to do very little in making known new works by 
American composers. From a purely commercial point of 
view that policy was successful enough. But Mr. Coghill 
believes that, without sacrificing the business interests of the 
John Church Company’s London house, he can do a great 
deal more for the cause of American music in England, 
The English branch houses in America are coticerned mostly 
—EEEEEE EEE 
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with English music. One gteat Italian house supplies the 
greater part of all the Italian operas produced in Ametica, 
and a famous Leipsic publishing house has a New York 
branch for the especial purpose of supplying German music. 
These foreign houses are able to thrive in America only 

because the American public takes an interest in the foreign 
music published by these firms, Mr. Coghill therefore be- 
lieves that the first essential is to create an interest abroad 
in American music in general. He maintains that it is 
almost useless to try to create an interest in the catalog of 
any one’ particular American publishing house without first 
having created an interest in Teeuvions music. It is a very 
difficult task to sell American music to a foreign public 
which does not know that America has produced any music 
worth selling. 

During his short visit to London Mr. Coghill received 
literally hundreds of letters from singers, players, teachers, 
directors of musical institutes, asking to be kept informed 
on trend of American musical composition, and promising 
to make use of as many new American compositions as 
were suitable and available. 

Mr. Coghill also paid a flying visit to Paris, talked 
American music to Prime Minister Poincaré himself, had 
half a column of editorial comment in the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald, and was the subject of an article in 
a French magazine. 

If every American who visits foreign parts did one tenth 
as much for the cause of American music as W. L. Coghill 
did, the ignorance of the average European on the merits 
of the best American music would melt away like snow in 
the warm rays of the summer sun. ee A 


AMERICAN GIRLS IN LONDON 


(Continued from page 5) 
“You see I was right in judging the merits of the 
violin. You must therefore believe what I write about you 
in the Musica. Courter.” Amy Neill has just informed 
me that her managers have arranged for her to give several 
additional recitals in London during the coming autumn 
and winter season. 


I said; 


“Tue Pianists, Like tHe Poor——” 

The pianists, like the poor, are ever with us. A great 
many of them, unfortunately, are poor pianists. A goodly 
number of them would be good enough if their torches did 
not seem so yellow and smoky in the clear electric blue of a 
few really great players. 

Prokofieff, the Russian pianist-composer who has spent 
so much time recently in America, played a concerto of his 
own at one of the London Symphony Orchestra concerts 
under the direction of Albert Coates. The pianist was much 
more admired than the composer, and many lovers of piano 
music hoped Prokofieff would have given the customary 
recital. But such was not to be. 

Lamond has given several Queens Hall recitals this spring 
and his programs seem to indicate that he is trying to live 
down the accusation of being a Beethoven player. He ‘is 
much more than that. layed Chopin, Fisst, Brahms, 
and several French works apt irably, as well as the inevit- 
able Beethoven. To me he is interesting in every composer, 
but I think he interprets Beethoven better than most of the 
recitalists interpret him. In Germany, he is generally con- 
sidered a Beethoven player, 

Moiseiwitsch packed the Queens Hall full with a host of 
his admirers when he played a very long program of varied 
musical works, of which one group consisting of the four 
ballades of Chopin were the most pleasing to me, Perhaps 
the reason why Rina ircich wears so well with the London 
public is that his level temperament which avoids extremes, 
of passion and sentiment suits the tastes of the English 
poise and calmness. I have seen some of the greatest artists 
condemned here for overstepping what the English consider 
the limits of emotional expression. I wonder if Bach's 
forty-eight preludes and fugties are highly valued for their 
equal temperament. 

Rachmaninoff was greeted with an enormous audience 
when he appeared at Queens Hall last week. I enjoyed his 
Chopin immensely and was delighted with his Beethoven. 
But a few critics have chosen to find fault with Rachmani- 
noff because he composed a world famous prelude which 
they happen to dislike, Setting aside the colossal conceit 
of the man who places his tastes on a plane so infinitely 
higher than the millions of his fellow men and women to 
whom the Rachmaninoff C sharp minor prelude has given 
unbounded joy for quarter of a century, should like to ask 
those English revilers of the prelude to name any English 
composition for the piano which has been accepted by any 
portion of the musical world. 

Lucille Oliver, of New York, a very young lady who 
has studied the piano with most excellent results under the 
able guidance of Ethel Leginska, gave a recital in Wig- 
more Hall and won golden opinions from all who heard 
her, Of course, she is hardly in the great pianist class yet, 
but she plays remarkably well gives promise of more 
to follow when fingers and hands have grown a little larger 
and muscles are a little firmer. These physical limitations 
will disappear with the coming years, though the limitations 
are not very serious even how. 


Opera THRIVING. 


The British Opera Com omen continues to thrive as a 
— bay tree in Covent Garden. I heard “Samson an 

elilah” a few nights ago and found the performance on 
a high level, far above the usual touring companies of 
opera in English. The voices were there and the stage 
work was as good as opera requires, but the actual sing- 
ing, the voice production, the vocal method, was. the one 
weak feature of the evening. London ought to have a 
season of Italian opera, if for no other reason than to 
keep a hi 


er ideal of singing before the public, —_ 
much of the Italian singing today is a iong way below , bes 


old bel canto days, suchas we have heard of late in Lon- 
don, when the incomparable artist Battistini, gave two re- 
citals of vocal music in Queens Hall. This singer, now be- 
tween sixty and-seventy years of age, was announced as 
the “greatest living exponent of bel canto,” and he fully 
maintained his reputation. At the Covent Garden Opera at 
present are to be heard all kinds of voice production, mostly 
bad, but relieved by several well trained singers with voices 
of moderate merit, and a few very good voices badly used. 
I do not care very much language is used if the 
singing is good. In a foreign language the libretto does 
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not sound as silly, but I have no objection to the words 
being understood occasionally, if the singing is first class. 
Wuirent.e’s Success. 

Clarence Whitehill was British enough to sing English 
words to the German music of “Parsifal” with telling 
effect. Otherwise this great vocal artist is as American 
as usual and very welcome in 


Tue Vatican CHomr AND acted: 


The Vatican Choir from the Sistine Chapel and the 
Roman Basilicas gave a concert of sacred unaccompanied 
vocal mus:c in the Albert Hall, under the direction of 
Mons. Raffaele Casimiri, last Saturday afternoon, Most 
of the music was by Palestrina, and the great interest in 
the concert was that the interpretations were as tradi- 
tionally correct as it is possible to have them today. We 
did not hear Palestrina sung by oratorio amateurs who 
amuse themselves with ballads and concert songs at home 
and then spend an evening a week at “Elijah” or the 
“Dream of Gerontius.” These Italian visitors have been 
brought up to sing Palestrina in the chapel for which 
Palestrina wrote and where Palestrina is always sung. 
Apart from the educational value of this study in Pales- 
trina, however, the Vatican Choir has nothing to teach 
the English choirs which the English choirs will wish to 
learn, That solid, balanced, blended, choral tone which 
is the ideal of the English choirs, is the kind of tone the 
Italian visitors avoid. Their very high and brilliant tenors 
predominate, and in every group there are certain solo 
voices which dominate their groups. I do not say one 
method is better than the other. All I say is that the 
Italian method, which sounds operatic to English ears, 
is not the method adopted by the English choirs. The 
Vatican choir contains some remarkably fine voices, and 
the training of the chorus under the care of Director 
Raffaele Casimiri was beyond praise. The choir is mak- 
ing a-tour of the British Isle and the Irish Free State and 
is to give another London concert in the Albert Hall 
next Saturday. CLARENCE Lucas. 


CONNECTICUT STATE FEDERATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Connecticut State Federation of Music Clubs held its 
annual: meeting at Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn,, on 
Thursday, May 25, 1922. The morning session opened at 
11 o'clock, when reports were read by officers, chairmen 
of standing committees, and presidents of the various clubs 
in the Federation. Mrs. Frederick M. Card, of Bridgeport, 
chairman of the Young Artists’ Contest, reported the fol- 
lowing musicians as ss | been asked to act as judges in 
the 1923 contest: Dean David Stanley Smith and Prof. 
Isadore Troostwyk, of Yale School of Music; George 
Chadwick Stock, president of the Horatio Parker Choir in 
New Haven; Dr. Carl Martin, of Greenwich, Conn.; Pro- 
fessor Cearno, dean of the music department of Women’s 
College in New London; Prof. John Adam Hugo and 
Clayton J. Stevens, supervisor of music in public schools 
of Bridgeport; Ralph I. Baldwin, supervisor of music in 
Hartford public schools. 

The following officers will remain in office for the en- 
suing year: President, Mrs. John C. Downs, of Danbury; 
vice-president, Mrs, Albert L: House, of Stamford ; second 
vice-president, Mrs. George Hill MacLean, of New "Haven; 
recording secretary, Mrs. George H. Chadderton, of Stam- 
ford; corresponding secretary, Mrs, William McPhelemy, 
of Danbury ; State treasurer, Dorothy Ryder, of Dan- 
bury; advisory board, Mrs. Frederick M. Card and Mrs. 
Harry C. Ives, of Bridgeport; chairman of State publicity 
committee, Mrs. Clarence B. Bolmer, of New Haven; 
chairman of State extension committee, Mrs. Albert L. 
House, of Stamford; chairman of State library committee, 
Mrs. George Romans, of Danbury; chairman of State mem- 
ory contest committee, Mrs. Will iam McPhelemy, of Dan- 
bury; chairman of State membership committee, Dorothy 
Ryder, of Danbury; chairman of State young artists’ con- 
test’ committee, Mrs. Frederick M. Card, of Bridgeport ; 
chairman of State offi¢ial badge committee, Marion Wickes 
Fowler, of New Haven. 

About one hundred members partook of : delicious 
luncheon following the morning session, and at 2 p. m. the 
afternoon program began with a word of greeting from 
Mrs. Harry C. Ives, oo of the Bridgeport Wednes- 
day Afternoon Musical Club, which was responded to by the 
State creer, Mrs. Downes, a musical number was then 





given by the ciub chorus, wader the direction of Mr. Mar- 
Shall, iy its rendition much credit to her. 

“Is It Bl te While?” was the topic upon which Mrs. 
Russell R,. Dorr, historian of the National Federation of 
— Clubs, ‘sp ine fe she told how that Speionin 
was fo ty-five™ at a meeting in New 

“eb aa Thomas and one other 


York, by herself 
a 


Sankt S. Wardwell, president of the Empire district, 
told of % recent annual le held by the ey Jersey 
Federation of Mutsic Clubs. read letters of regret 
from Mrs, Worcester R. iiiaseen national auditor, and 
Nan B. S , president of the South Atlantic district. 

Adelaide Zeigler; of Bri rt, gave a pianovsolo in such 
a finished manner as to be obliged to —_ to an encore. 

Mrs. George Hail, of - Providence, R. I., recording secre- 
tary of the National Federation of Music ‘Clubs, told of the 
national board meeting held in sag Tenn., in March; 


of the preparations Rae ipod made for the biennial in June, 
1923, in Asheville, N stressed the junior club work, 
better music in all public schools, and as for the co 


operation of baie State in upholding the seevibect of music 
in 

The club pr es closed the afternoon session with another 
group of songs, well rendered and with excellent tonal 
uty. 


Morris Williams Conducts Choral Concert 
An especially interesting choral concert was given at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa., on Babin of 


May 23, with Morris Gabriel Williams 2 as the director. 


Phillip Gordon Plays ‘a Baxter Springs 
On Thursday evening, May 25, Phillip Gordon, the pianist, 
now on tour, played with splendid 


success in Baxter Springs, 
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ROSS THE COUNTRY 













Albany, N. Y.—Th Rev. Father } c Dwyer, of 
Athens, gave an enjoyaMle lecture- recital Gf “Irish Charac- 
teristics as Portrayed in Song,” before an enthusiastic 
audience in Vincentian Institute, the proceeds benefitting 
Father Dwyer’s church. The event was fostered by the 
Barat Guild of this city. Margaret Ryan, soprano; John p 
Fogarty, baritone; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist; Dr. M. 
Dene’ and Anna Gardiner, pianists, assisted Welues 


The "Albany Kiwanis Club presented a successful concert, 
introducing the Ladony Concert Company, including M. 
Kanony, baritone; Mlle. Besnier, coloratura, and Max Mer- 
son, pianist, in a classical program. Mlle. Besnier sang 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” and M. Kanony was heard 
in the prologue to “Pagliacci.” Mlle. Ladd, a dancer, also 
appeared. 

Jean Newell Barrett and Mrs. George D. Elwell repre- 
sented the Monday Musical Club of Albany.at the conven- 
tion of the Federation of Music Clubs of New York State 
in New York, June 5. 

Piano pupils of Grace Klugman Swartz were heard in 
recital r tly. 

Heletf Jeffrey, native Albanian, who has made notable 
progress as a violinist, played recently at the Westminster 
Church hare while on a brief visit with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs, 5S. G, Jeffrey. 

The annual choir concert of St. Paul's Singers, under 
the direction of T. Frederick H. Candlyn, attracted a large 
and appreciative audience. 

Members of the Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Clubs of 
the Albany Academy will give selections at the one hundred 
and fifth commencement exercises of the old school, Mrs. 
F. Van A, Miller being at the piano. 

William B. Eddy was presented with a gift in appreciation 
of his efforts for the Albany community chorus at a recent 
meeting. E, V. W. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Auburn, Ala.—The commencement exercises of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute began with a sacred cagtata 
given by the Woman’s Club. The college orchestra and 
glee club gave a concert in Langdon Hall. J. P. M. 

Augusta, Ga.—It was with sincere regret that Augusta 
learned of the impending departure of Robert A. Irvin, 
who has been director of the Augusta Musical Association 
for some time, to take up his work as director of music in a 
Texas College. Mr. Irvin is an Augustan born and bred, 
and a distinguished musician of whom the city feels justly 
proud. His work as organist and director at the First 
Baptist Church has won him many friends. 

A delightful concert was given at the Imperial Theater, 
May 14, with Henrietta Donen, soloist, and the Woman's 
Chorus and the mixed chorus. ‘Robert A. Irvin, director 
of the association, accompanied Miss Donen’s solos, and 
directed the two choruses. Miss Donen’s lovely voice was 
heard to fine advantage in the “Vissi d’Arte” aria from “La 
Tosea,” and im other songs. The Woman's Chorus sang 
Saint-Saéns’ “Spring Song” from “Samson et Delilah,” 
while the mixed chorus offered Gounod’s “Gallia,” with a 
soprano solo by Miss Donen. 

The art and literature of music departments of the 
Woman's Club held a joint recital on May 12 at the club- 
house, This was the last of the “Music-Art Teas” to be 
given this season by the club, and was a beautiful affair. 
Phoebe Dana Kellog, chairman of the art-literature depart- 
ment, arranged short readings. Mrs. M. MacFerrin had 
charge of the music department's program and she featured 
Emma Russell Hammel, who offered a group of songs, 
with Furlow Hollingstorth at the piano. Mrs. William H. 
Fleming, president of the club, presided. 

Messrs, Anthony Punaro and G. Zacara and their famil- 
ies have sailed for Italy, where they will spend the summer. 
Mr. Zacara and Mr. Punaro are members of the Imperial 
Theater Orchestra. 

Alice O'Dowd, a member of the graduating class of St. 
Joseph’s Academy gave her graduation recital a short 
t.me ago. The rules of the school require that, in order 
to receive a diploma, she must give a “test recital.” Miss 
O'Dowd is one of the most gifted pupils of her class, and 
her teacher, Sister Philip, predicts great things for her. 

The juniors of Tubman High School distinguished them- 
selves, and almost stole the honors from the se niors by their 
presentation of the operetta, “Maid of Yokohama,” on May 
11 and 12. Stage managers were Helen and Marion Baitle. 
Each member of the cast distinguished herself. P. G. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Brewton, Ala.—The Brewton Choral Club presented 
the “Holy City” recently and it was repeated at the Down- 
ing Industrial School, May 12. There was a large crowd, 
and the oratorio was greatly enjoyed. J. P..M. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—(See letter on another page.) 

Centreville, Ala.—On a recent Monday the annual 
musical recital of the Bibb County. High School was held 
before an interested audience. It was in every way a suc- 
cess and reflected credit upon the directress, me sree 

7] 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chisolm, Ala.—Ten members of the senior ere 
Young People’s Union presented a play, “Single Life,” a 
the Baptist Church, and musical numbers were given = 
the following: Nan Earl Daniels, Marguerite Daniels, 
Meta Brassell, Louise» Dunn, Lois Fuller, Emily James 
and Mrs, John A. Battle, accompanist. All of the mu- 
sicians were from Montgomery. 

A fine musicale was given at the Chisolm School by the 
teachers of the county schools, The program was made 
up of voeal solos, duos, trios, quartets, choruses and violin 
solos. The opening number was sung by Mrs. Jones, 
Misses Williams, Law, Griffin, Whaley, Williamson, Sim- 
mons, Higgins, Henry, George, Walker, Keheay and Kelso. 
Mary Riley and Gladys Steadham offered vocal and violin 
solos. Mrs. Jones and Misses Coley and Fountain were 
the accompanists for the evening. J. P. M. 

Cincinnati, O.—(See letter on another page.) 

Clio, Ala.—Mrs. P...B. Shaw was hostess to the Clio 
Study and Progressive Study Club, which celebrated Reci- 


procity Day. The program opened with a trio sung by 
Mmes. J. S. Tillman, M. L. Brown and B. I. Jackson, with 
Mrs. G. C. Wallace, accompanist. Talks were given by 
the presidents of the two clubs—Mrs. B. R. Myers (Prog- 
gressive Club) and Mrs. W. M. Shaw (Clio Study Club)— 
followed with a reading by Mrs. C. Norton and a talk by 
Mrs. M. O. Carroll. Fhe program closed with a duet, by 
Mesdames B. J, Jackson and J. S, Tillman, with Mrs, 0. a 
Mooneyham, accompanist. 

When Mrs, R. B. Myers entertained the Progressive 


Study Club an enjoyable feature was a piano duet by 


Mmes. B. L. Jackson and George Wallace. J. P. M. 
Dallas, Texas—(See letter on another page.) 
Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 
Dothan, Ala.—The Dothan Harmony Club closed a 

successful year, May 4, with Mrs. Wallace Palmer as 

leader. The program was especially interesting, as it pres- 
ented a song by Mrs. S. Wilson, “Whenever the Skies 

Are Grey,” with lyric by Kate Downing Ghent, one of 

Dothan’s gifted writers. The remainder of the program 

included: solo, played by Lena Bell Blumberg; song, Mrs. 

S. W. Strickland; song, Bernice Waites; cornet solo, 

Max Jones; song, Mrs, Albert Logue; a paper, by Mrs. 

W. B. Thomas; violin solos, Juliet Burke (of Mont- 

gomery); song, W. S. Garfield; trio, Mesdames Strick- 

land, Palmer and Harrison ; song by Mrs, C. E. Le Mes- 
sena. Juliet Burke is a young violinist who has received 
all of her training in Montgomery under Fanny Marks 

Seibels. 

Iva Donie Hall, singer, entered the annual contest of the 
Dothan Junior Harmony Club, and duplicated the feat of 
her sister, Estelle Hall, who won a gold medal last year 
offered by the club. She is also a violinist. J. P. M. 

Elba, Ala.—The Music Study Club met with Mrs. D. 
C. Marley. Solos by Sallie Page and piano numbers by 
Hattie M. Bullard were features. J. P. M. 

Elkhart, Ind.—The concluding number in the series 
of artists’ recitals under the auspices of the Matinee Musi- 
cale was given on April 20 at Trinity Methodist Church. 
The artists were Milan Lusk, violinist; Jeane Woolford, 
contralto; Sylvia Bargman, accompanist. Mr. Lusk, a vio- 
linist of rare ability, opened the program with the Vieux- 
temps D minor concerto for violin. 

Jean Woolford, who has a rich contralto voice, gave a 
delightfully varied program. Her work was artistic. Sylvia 
Bargman proved herself an exquisite accompanist. 

The Matinee ee met in regular session on May 2 
- the Y. W. C. A,, the program being in charge of Mrs. 
. H, Church. The first part of the program was devoted 
: current musical news. Florence Wiegner gave a talk 
upon the development of the piano, Mrs. I. H. Church 


spoke upon color and music, Mrs. N. McCann told of 
the new Eastman School of Music ir Mrs. Howard Smith 
chose Radio as her subject. Each talk was comprehensive 
and interesting. The musical numbers were given by Mrs. 
Joseph Fields and Aliene Webster, sopranos; Mrs. Carl 
Jasserich and Ruth Robbins, piano; Mrs. A. J. Baumgart- 
ner and Mrs, Harvey Crawford, accompanists, 

On May 9 an interesting program was offered by the 
Matinee Musicale. “Music of Nature” was the subject and 
the program, which was in charge of Louise Jenner, in- 
cluded vocal numbers by Miss Jenner, contralto, and Mrs. 
Howard Smith, soprano, and piano groups by Mrs, Robert 
Winslow and Helen Zimmerman, Willard Learn, blind 
flutist, assisted, rendering two beautiful solos, accompanied 
by Florence Wiegner. Mrs. A. J, Baumgartner and Mrs. 
Harvey Crawford accompanied the singers. 

President's Day was observed on May 23, which was the 
concluding number in the year’s program of the Matinee 
Musicale. The assembly room of the Y. W. C. A. was 
filled to capacity to hear a delightful program of songs, 
assisted by Carrol Winslow, reader, of Buch Conservatory 
The talent included Mrs. Harry Green, mezzo, and Helen 
Charlton Blough, soprano, of Goshen; Helen Link, con 
tralto, of Laporte, and Harrold Bowden, baritone, of South 
Bend. The accompanists were Joseph Casasanta, of South 
Bend; Mrs. Harvey Crawford, and Mrs. H. N. McCann, 

Students’ recitals are being held frequently nowadays 
Representatives from the junior classes of Susan Brennan, 
violin, and Mary E. Forman, piano, appeared in recital on 
May 17. Marjory Harrold, contralto, assisted. 

On May 20 the violin pupils of Susan Brennan enter 
tained the piano pupils of Carreno Brunk who won in a 
musical contest. An interesting program was given, pre 
ceded by various musical games. 

Piano pupils of Mrs. H. N. McCann gave a recital at the 
Templin Music Store on April 29, assisted by Goldie Bower 
man, soprano, 

Tressie Shields, soprano, pupil of Hayden Owens, was 
heard in recital on May 16, assisted by Susan Brennan, vio 
linist. B. F. MeC. 


Enterprise, Ala.—-The La Forge Music Club was en 
tertained by Elizabeth Conner. Mrs. R. C, Conner was 
leader and gave a Victrola concert, and Miss Barnett read 
a paper, “The Mechanical Instrument as Aid to Musical 
Appreciation,” 

Rey. Colley and Kathleen Martin were warmly received 
at the Parents-Teachers’ meeting, when they rendered 
vocal and piano selections. 

Eufaula, Ala—The Music Lovers’ Club met with 
Mary Stewart and election of officers resulted as follows 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ALL CHICAGO MUSIC SCHOOLS BUSY 
WITH THEIR COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 


Bush Conservatory Installs New Practice Organ—Its Training School Orchestra Does Fine Work—Columbia School of 


Music Starts the Commencement Season—Chicago Musical College Students 
Pupils Honored—American Conservatory Pupils Successful in E inati 


Chicago, June 3.—June used to be the month for com- 
mencements and most schools, including music schools, set 
aside that month for their closing exercises, In the past few 

the principal schools in Chicago have vied with one an- 

ther in the effort to have the honor of being the first to pre- 
it its Commencement concert and exercises, so these events 
ww begin along toward the end of May and continue all 
tune, finishing, however, before the close of this 
his week several took place in Chicago, the Columbia 
| of Music holding first place with its concert on Wed- 
evening, May 31, at Orchestra Hall. Then the Bush 


through 
montin 


esday 


Conservatory, which began its numerous programs with one 
y its Training Schools Orchestra in the same hall, the fol- 
wing evening, Thursday, June 1. First place will be given 


here. to the Bush Conservatory, as the establishment of the 
Orchestra Training School at that progressive institution 1s 
worthy of highest commendation and deserves every en- 


couragement and aid 


[RAINING Scuoot OrcnestraA In Fine Procram, 


One of the most cherished ambitions of Kenneth M. Brad- 
ey, the alert president of the Bush Conservatory of Music, 
realized in the Bush Conservatory Symphony Training 
chool Orchestra, Mr. Bradley has always felt the need of 
training orchestra wherein players may receive the essen- 
tial orchestra routine and to meet the growing demand for 
experienced symphony players who can take their places in 
the numerous American Symphony Orchestras—real Ameri- 
can symphony players, who have received their training in 
America—he has established this school, with the co-opera- 


tion of Richard Czerwonky, as conductor. In defraying the 
large expense of the orchestra school and concerts, the Bush 
Conservatory has been assisted by a number of Chicago 
business firms, who recognize the value to the community 
of such an educational project, Not are players only to 


receive the benefit of this training, for it is planned by 
President Bradley to give opportunities for composers to 
hear their new compositions for orchestra; for young con- 
ductors to secure experience in conducting and artist stu- 


dents to acquire routine by rehearsal of solos with orchestra 
accompaniment, The great national value of such a bene- 
ficial enterprise cannot be too strongly emphasized and its 
ealization will, in years to come, be a monument of honor 
and glory to Kenneth M, Bradley, whose broad-mindedness 
und progressiveness have made him one of the big educa- 
ional factors in the musical world today. 

As to the concert, under Mr, Czerwonky's experienced 


lead, the orchestra gave splendid account of itself, the uni- 
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form excellence of its playing proving the value of the 
training received. Conductor Czerwonky his_ forces 
through a telling reading of the preiude to Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” a worthy performance of 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, “The Moldau,” and the over- 
ture to Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” besides supplying 
most satisfactory and helpful support to the soloists. Nor 
does all the glory of the concert go to the orchestra; the 
four soloists added much to the enjoyment of the evening 
and shared honors with Conductor Czerwonk 
ers. In the Bruch G minor violin concerto, Ebba Frederick- 
sen revealed unusual violinistic qualifications, giving a most 
effective rendition of this difficult number. She scored 
heavily with the listeners, who left no doubt as to their 
pleasure. Miss Fredericksen recently won in competition 
the fine old Italian violin presented by Lyon & Healy to the 
best student in Richard Czerwonky’s class at Bush Conser- 
vatory. The “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” was delicately 
and effectively delivered by Leola Aikman, a soprano of 
pleasing quality. A dominating, stirring interpretation was 
given the first movement of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto 
by Melita Krieg, a pianist of no mean ability, who should 
go far in her art. Jennie Peterson's full, rich soprano voice 
served her well in the rendition of Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen,” and she sang with ease, surety and understand- 
ing. Their teachers can well boast of these students, who 
are all members of the Master School at the Conservatory, 
as they reflected the excellence of the training received un- 
der their tutelage. 
First COMMENCEMENT OF THE SEASON. 

The Columbia School of Music had its twenty-first An- 
nual Commencement Concert at Orchestra Hall, Wednes- 
day evening, May 31, which in all respects proved an aus- 
picious event. The participants were not disappointing and 
the audience large and receptive. 

First of all, the orchestra of thirty-five, under the leader- 
ship of Ludwig Becker, played its accompaniments in a 
manner that left nothing to be desired. 

The opening number, the Chopin F minor concerto, was 
very acceptably played by Ardis V. Daily. An aria, “O Don 
Fatale” (“Don Carlos”), by Verdi, was sung by Geraldine 
Rhoades and gained the approval of her audience. Two 
movements of the violin concerto in G minor by Bruch were 
played by Raoul Kantrow in good tone and with much as- 
surance, with an abundance of ease and swing. Two move- 
ments of the Rachmaninoff piano concerto, op. 18, met with 
surprisingly good treatment at the hands of Conavigten Lau- 
back Davison. She obtained good tonal values. The vocal 
aria, “Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise,” by Charpentier, was 
sung by Marion Capps, who disclosed a dramatic soprano, 
clear and telling, fully up to the requirements of the selec- 
tion and indication of definite musical understanding. 
Paderewski’s A minor concerto was the ambitious number 
played by Mary Katherine Allen. Much credit is due her, 
which her audience evinced. “Symphonie Espagnole” by 
Lalo afforded John Brambach an opportunity to display 
good tone, technic and bowing. Ruth Mills’ rendition of 
“Amour viens aider” (“Samson and Delilah”), by Saint- 
Saéns, was well received as was the piano concerto E flat 
major by Liszt, played by Anna Hanschmann, and the choral 
conducted by Louise St. John Westervelt added immeasur- 
ably to the enjoyment of the evening. 

If space would allow one could dilate more extendedly on 
the individual quality of the talent presented. Suffice it to 
say, that the outstanding features were the earmarks of 
worthy methods employed by the faculty of this popular 
school in bringing their students to the present status. Much 
must be said m praise of any school that can produce gradu- 
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and assurance as well as efficient 
was pronounced in every number 


Nn at BusH Conservatory. 
dents of pipe organ comes in the an- 
tush Conservatory has installed a fine new 
its spacious organ studio in the Conser- 
vatory buildings, Thus the great problem of the student of 
organ is eliminated and the means of successful practice in 
a convenient time and place is put at the disposal of Bush 
Conservatory. This fact, combined with the excellence of 
the organ tment, means that summer students of the 
instrument will flock to the Conservatory in great numbers, 
unlimited opportunity to practice in comfort being in the 
nature of a luxury for the organ student in Chicago, 

The personnel of the organ faculty includes Edgar A. 
Nelson, Florence Hodge, Harry Carlson, Robert Yale 
Smith, Jessie A. Willy and others. The studio is artistically 
decorated and furnished, there are pictures of typical organ 
installations with specifications of the instrument shown. 
yy the organ has been installed primarily for the use 
of the Bush Conservatory organ department, it will be avail- 
able to others at al! times when not in use by the depart- 
ment, at the same low rates charged to Bush students. The 
instrument was designed by William Ripley Dorr and in- 
stalled under his supervision, 

Sunpay ScHoot Association’s Festiva. 

A vast audience occupied the Auditorium April 26 and 
listened with prono and justifiable enthusiasm to the 
lengthy program provided by those participating in the 
twenty-ninth annual May Festival of the Chicago Sunday 
School Association. The occasion presented a Woman's 
Chorus of over 500 splendidly attuned voices with organ, 
orchestral and piano accompaniments, the “tout ensemble” 
being under the direction of H. W. Fairbank with Francis 
S. Moore as the organ. Several chorals were delivered with 
fine effect, trueness to pitch, tempo, blending and shading. 
In fact much favorable comment was deserved by both en- 
semble and Conductor Fairbanks for their work. Inter- 
spersed were numbers by the Oriental Quartet, which capti- 
vated by the character of their encore, by Olive June Losey. 
soprano, Charles Edward Lutton, baritone, both agreeable 
singers, and Mischa Violin, violinist, who was a delight. 
His selections, though ambitious, were de:ivered with the 
spirit and finish of an artist. 

During the evening A. Alfred Holmes, chairman of the 
execu,ive committee, del.vered a pleasing address which 
included the presentation of ene beautiful American flags 
to the several bodies which contributed by their work 
to the success of the Festival, after which a patriotic com- 
position, “On to Victory,” by Mr. Holmes was rendered 
and proved very melodic music with much “go” in it. Fol- 
lowing, Chicago’s greatness was told in “Where the Breezes 
Blow,” by H. W. Fairbank, words by Elsie Janet French. 
The last choral which closed a delightful evening was 
“Loyal and True” also by Mr. Fairbank, words by A, M. 
Goodman, intensely patriotic and heightened in effect by the 
introduction of the startling innovation of an instantaneous 
transition of the chorus into an American Flag through 
quick rearrangement of dressing and at the close a fitting 
climax was reached by the unfurling and waving of hun- 
dreds of American flags (which had been concealed) by the 
entire body of singers and which provided a happy ending 
to the enjoyment of the evening. 

COMMENCEMENT AT THE KNuprFER STUDIOS. 


The annual series of students’ recitals was brought to a 
brilliant conclusion by three programs of superior worth 
presented by eight students of Mr. Knupfer’s advanced 
classes, assisted by vocal students of Eusebio Concialdi, 
Zerline Muhlmann and Margaret Lester at Recital Hall, 
Fine Arts Building. The playing of Mr. Knupfer’s students 
was a convincing proof of the high stanglard of technical 
and musical training which prevails in Mr. Knupfer’s 
school. 

Refinement of style, tonal beauty, artistic phrasing and 
mechanical perfection are the results for which Mr. Kriupfer 
is known to work with his pupils and all those qualities were 
fully demonstrated in the course of these recitals, Special 
praise should be tog to talented young Nellyrose Wester- 
heide for her brilliant and musicianly rendition of Mendels- 
sohn’s B minor capriccio and to Zelda Cohn, who performed 
Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto with spirit and technical 
abandon, while the last concert brought forth four young 
pianists for whom one may safely predict professional 
careers. Paderewski’s “Polish Fantasie,” played with 
a feeling and temperament by Eunice Thompson, and 

iszt's “Hungarian Fantasie” in a rhythmically pronounced 
and dashing rendition goers Cohn were the high lights 
of the final program, which was opened by Bertha Garland 
as the intelligent and dignified interpreter of an Allegro 
de Concert by Blumenfeld, presented for the first time in 
America, and effectively closed with a power and authorita- 
tive performance of the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
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B flat minor concerto by Florence Le Claire. All the per- 
formers were rewarded with enthusiastic applause by 


ee bi fe 
regular school year of the Knupfer Studios will close 
June 24 and will be followed by a summer course of five 
weeks duration, conducted by Mr. Knupfer’s efficient assis- 
tants. Mr. Knupfer, accompanied by Mrs. Knupfer and 
small daughter, will leave for Europe, June 19, to be gone 
until the opening of the fall term, September 11. 
Arrmonpis’ Last MUSICALE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vittorio Arimondi held their last musicale 
of the season last Sunday afternoon, May 28, when a large 
and select gathering heartily applauded the young particip- 
ants and congratulated both Mr. and Mrs. Arimondi upon 
the excellence of their students’ work. As guests of honor 
Mme. Arimondi had Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, Mrs. 
Louis Yager, Mrs, Archibald Freer and Mrs. Jacob Bauer. 
To add interest to the afternoon, Mme. Arimondi made a 
very interesting speech on the training of the voice and the 
production of a good singer and she, too, came in for a 
share of the auditors’ applause. The pupils whom the 
Arimondis presented on this occasion were Pearl Lloyd, 
mezzo soprano; Viola Ehrmann, dramatic soprano; Anita 
Hoffmann, lyric ano; Edith Rawlings, coloratura so- 
prano; Katharine Foss, mezzo ano, and Jack Cohn, 
basso, all of whom reflected the efficiency of the Arimondi 
method and showed the splendid work that is being done 
in the Arimondi studios by both Signor and Mme. Arimondi. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLiece Nores. 


One of the best-remembered among the notable singers 
and vocal teachers of Chicago undoubtedly is Mme. Gen- 
evra Johnstone-Bishop, who has been engaged for its Sum- 
mer Master School by the Chicago Musical College. For 
several seasons Mme. Bishop has been living in Los Angeles, 
where she has been teaching a large class and where she has 
been active as lecturer. Her visit to Chicago this summer 
already has stirred up great interest among the numerous 
singers who studied with her during her residence in this 
city and among those who, having heard of her reputation 
and an instructor, are desirous of availing themselves. of 
her skill. 

The addition of Mme. Bishop to the master school makes 
the summer faculty of the Chicago Musical College remark- 
able indeed, for in addition to the regular roster of teach- 
ers who also will instruct during the summer, the faculty 
will include such famous names as Herbert Witherspoon, 
Oscar Saenger, Percy Rector Stephens, Florence Hinkle, 
Percy Grainger, Prof. Leopold Auer and others. 

Solidad Rendon, student of the vocal department, has 
been giving a series of recitals in Mexico with brilliant 
success. The opera class gave the garden scene from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Tuberculosis Sanatarium Fri- 
day of this week. 

Ruth Nuss, student of Mrs. Gannon, -is on a fourteen 
weeks’ tour with the Redpath Bureau. 

Harriet L. Robertson, student of the piano department, 
gave a pane recital at Aurora, Ill, May 18. Rose Chircus 
and Ralph Robbins, artist students, gave a recital in the 
recital hall, Steinway Building, Chicago, last Friday. 

Virginia Wanzer, vocal student of the college, has just 
finished a lengthy and successful concert tour. 

Students of Willa Bee Atkinson and Lois Dyson gave 
a recital at Steinway Hall on Wednesday. 

Mary Farelli, former student of the vocal department, 
has appeared with great success as Aida at the opera at 
Padua, Italy. 

The Chicago Musical College School of Opera gave a 
performance of dramatic music at Ziegfeld Theater Satur- 
day morning. The works performed were the garden scene 
from Gounod’s “Faust,” “The Secret of Suzanne,” by Er- 
manno Wolf-Ferrari, and Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti. 
cana.” The following were the casts that interpreted the 
works; “Faust”—Marguerite, Aline Stosberg; Faust, Ken- 
nard Barradell; Martha, Helen Blake; Siebel, Grace My- 
tinger; Mephistopheles, Carroll D. Kearns. “The Secret of 
Suzanne”—Suzanne, Olga Gates; Count Gill, Edouard Du- 
fresne; Sante, Angelo Martine. “Cavalleria Rusticana”— 
Santuzza, Lucille Howard; Lola, Edythe Gilfilen; Lucia, 
Hilda Grossman; Alfio, Bryce C. Talbot; Turiddu, Kennard 
Barradell. ‘ 

AMERICAN ConservATorY VocaL Contest ror Honors. 

The public contest for commencement appearance in the 
vocal department took place Saturday, May 20, at Kimball 
Hall, before a packed house. The following were selected: 
Harry Hauge, Caroline Hippenhamer and Maren Johansen. 
For the February orchestral concert the following were 
chosen: Myra Conyers, Esther Gielo and Frances Ingwersen. 
Charles H. Clark, Herman Devries and Theodore Harrison 
were the adjudicators. 

In the teachers’ certificate department B medals were 
awarded to the following contestants: Margaret Schenck, 
Frieda Knitter, Carolyn Marshall. The adjudicators were 
Shirley Gandell, Emma S. Bracken and John Loring Cook. 

AMERICAN CoNnseRvATORY Nores. 


The annual commencement concert and exercises of the 
American Conservatory will take place Tuesday evening, 
June 20, at the Auditorium. 

The contest of advanced violin students for appearing at 
the commencement concert took place Saturday afternoon 
at Kimball Hall before a large and highly interested audi- 
ence. Margarethe Morris, of Athens, Ga., and Leo Braver- 
man, Chicago, were selected, playing the Bruch D minor 
concerto and the Lalo “Symphony Espagnole” respectively. 
Alexander Lehmann, Alexander Seebald and Wacla Kochan- 
ski were the adjudicators. Ruth Parker and Loraine Earnest 
were selected to play at the February concert at Orchestra 
Hall, 

In the examination of the desert class of the organ 
department, Edith Potter Smith was awarded the class gold 
medal and Louis Nespo a “special honorable mention.” 

At the final contest of the diploma class of the vocal de- 
partment Frances Ingwersen was awarded a full yearly 
scholarship, Esther Gielo, a half scholarship, Carolyn Hip- 

, the Dr. La Forge gold medal, and Mrs. Lane 
tson, the conservatory gold medal. The adjudicator 
was Shirley Grandell. 


The result in the final contests of the higher departments 
of the piano was as follows: Graduating class—Free scholar- 
ship, Esther Miller ; second prize, Margarethe Morris; third 
prize, Miriam Barber; fourth prize, Mary Hlava. Teach- 
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er’s certificate class—First gold medal, Bernice Ivey; sec- 
ond gold medal, Jeanette Robinson; third gold oni Ruth 
Walker; fourth gold medal, Ruth Crawford. The adjudi- 
cators were Henry Purmont Eames, Jeannette Durno and 
Clarence Eidam. } 

A striking feature of this year’s commencement concert 


will be the double peace of Margarethe Morris, of 
Athens, Ga., a talented pupil of seventeen years, who was 
selected as soloist in both the piano and violin contest. Miss 
Morris will play the first and third movements of the Saint- 
Saéns G minor concerto and the first movement of the Bruch 
D minor violin concerto. 

At the latest examination for special teachers of music 
in the schools of Chicago, the American Conservatory grad- 
uates are well represented. Thirteen candidates took the 
examination of whom four passed. The four successful 

idates were all conservatory graduates and had re- 
ceived their training under the direction of O. E. Robinson, 
director of the ee school music department. All of 
these candidates have been assigned to positions and are 
teaching in the High Schools of Chicago. 


Five Westervett Pupits AppEAR AT COMMENCEMENT. 


Inasmuch as only the best talent is represented on the 
commencement programs of the different Is, it is saying 
much for Louise St. John Westervelt that no less than five 
of her = appeared at the Columbia School’s commence- 
ment at Orchestra Hall, May 31. Geraldine Rhoades and 
Marion Ca sang individual solos with the orchestra, 
while Sybil Comer, Beulah McGee and Elizabeth Houston 
sang solos with the Columbia Chorus. 


MusicaL News Items. 


The name of John Taylor, tenor, should have been in- 
cluded in -the item concerning the Scaffi Opera School con- 
cert of May 7. He sang two numbers, reflecting much 
credit on his teacher. 

The LeBrun Studios Concert Club met in concert at 
Kimball Hall, Thursday evening, June 1. A large audience 
encored every number delivered. The outstanding features 
were the “Sextette” from “Lucia” and two choruses from 
“Chimes of Normandy” by the entire club of thirty voices, 
with Mme. LeBrun at the piano. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Galli-Curci Conquers Shirt Tail Paraders 


Lincoln, Neb., June 1, 1922.—It is rare indeed, that any 
prima donna has been called upon to meet such a situation 
as existed at the City Auditorium here May 23. A huge 
crowd had gathered from Nebraska’s capital city, the sub- 
urbs many nearby towns to greet Galli-Curci. The 
stage was filled with added seats. Here and there were 
posters announcing from what locality certain sections came 
—such as Doane College, Wesleyan University, Cotner 
College, etc.—and a score or more of college students 
ushered the big crowd to their seats. Mme. Galli-Curci had 
given three numbers in glorious voice and was finishing 
Bishop’s “Echo Song” with flute obligato. As the echoes 
of the “Echo Song” died away, there came from afar off 
discordant sounds, “The Gang’s All Here,” played by the 
Cadet Band, with every player selecting his own key. 
Every Nebraskan in the audience knew that these peculiar 
sounds meant just one thing. That the annual affair, the 
University of Nebraska “Shirt Tail Parade” was on. At 
Galli-Curci’s command the doors were thrown wide open to 
the paraders, and like a swarm of bees quaint specimens in 
every conceivable attire emerged to pay age to 
Lincoln's celebrated visitor. In an instant there came from 
the leader’a call for fifteen ‘rahs for Galli-Curci, and it is 
doubtful if the singer ever heard her praises more ardently 
sounded than from the throats of a thousand full-blooded 
Nebraska University students, adorned and unadorned. 

It was a grotesque and motley crowd. Mme. Galli-Curci 
was delighted, — her hands, waved and threw kisses 
to the boys and then in her gracious kindly manner com- 
manded the situation b singing Stephen Foster’s “Old Folks 
at Home.” She gave it with such exquisite simplicity that 
literally all hearts were hers, and a great ovation was the 
result. Then she returned to the stage with the State Uni- 
versity song book in her hands and sang the cherished Corn- 
husker song, “The Scarlet and the Cream.” The boys joined 
in with her, at her wish in the refrain and then and there 
the woman with the wonder voice, the queen of song won 
one thousand new stars in her crown by her sportsmanship. 
When she concluded pandemonium broke loose and good 
fellowship reigned supreme. As the boys filed past her 
she tossed blossoms to them from a sheaf of Russell roses, 
and when the roses were exhausted she threw smiles, kisses 
and good-byes. 

It was a gracious act and a brand new experience for 
the distinguished singer, who afterwards spoke of its a “a 
lark.” Baskets and bunches of roses and lilies were sent 
over the footlights. She received eighteen recalls through 
the evening, and gave aside from the programmed numbers 
six encores. One in particular, “Annie Laurie” as sung by 
her, will be a treasured memory by all who heard it. 

Her husband, Homer Samuels, proved, as on previous 
occasions, an accompanist in absolute sympathy with every 
mood of the singer. When she gave his own composition, 
“When Chloris Sings,” one felt he is hearing the song as 
the composer would wish it rendered. 

The work of the flutist, Emanuel Berenguer, comes in for 
special comment for he is a Lincoln favorite. 

After the concert many lingered to greet the distinguished 
artist, among them a group of Sigma Alpha Iota girls who 
were made happy by an autographed picture of their dis- 
tinguished sister. me, Galli-Curci and her company left 
for Iowa Wednesday morning for a concert at Ames Agri- 
cultural College, and they are scheduled for a Saturday 
night appearance in Omaha. 

Lincoln’s manager, Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein, is responsible 
for this concert as well as the Artists’ Course. Her untiring 
efforts, combined with fine business acumen, make her a 
manager par excellence. A record breaking sale of seats 
is predicted for her next year’s course as the list presented 
contains world renowned artists . F. E. L, 


Cox Pupil Highly Complimented 
Helen Freeman, soprano, from the Ralph Cox Studios, 
sang for the Civic Association of Morristown, N..J., on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 24, receiving many flattering 
comments as to her splendid vocal equi t, purity of 
tone, clarity of diction and interpretive ability. 
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TEINWAY— 

the medium 
through which 
great artists 
paint music pic- 
tures with sweep- 
ing stroke and 
careful detail— 
the piano which 
faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
vidual concep- 
tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 


To hear a master- 
piece on the 
Steinway is to 
hear it in the 
full bloom of 
beauty and depth 
of meaning. And 
to portray one’s 
individual emo- 
tions on this 
superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 


Such is the 
Steinway piano 
of international 
renown. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
Mrs. J. Toy, president; Mrs. N. T. Smartt, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Claud Davis, second vice-president; Ruby Cor- 
bitt, secretary; Mrs. J. D. Schaub, treasurer; Mabel Jones, 
librarian; Mrs. J, R. Battle, accompanist; Mary Stewart, 


assistant-accompanist, and Mrs. Charles L. Dowell, di- 
rector, bP is a 


Evanston, IlL—(See letter on another page.) 


Florala, Ala.—At a banquet given by Mmes. D. R. 
Whitcomb, W. L. Howell and R. W. Andrews in honor of 
the senior class of the Covington County High School, 
Mrs. J. Revis Miller sang and Anita Cawthon played a 
number of violin solos. be ae 


Fort Deposit, Ala—A “Reciprocity Meeting” was 
held by the Wilsonian Club at the Lowndes Rifles Armory. 
Vocal solos were given by Mrs. Wylie Bonner, Miss 
Wroten and Mrs, Hattemer, and a vocal duet was rendered 
by Miss Wroten and Davis Wilson. J. P. M. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—The Hendrix College Glee Club 
recently appeared in a series of concerts in Fort Smith and 
Van Buren, under the auspices of the Fort Smith-Van Buren 
Epworth League Union, First was a program, April 22, 
at the First Presbyterian Church, well arranged and equally 
well carried out. On Sunday afternoon, April 23, a sacred 
concert was given at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and a number of the club soloists appeared in vari- 
ous church services; Sunday morning, R. L. Campbell sang 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church, H. W. Kamp at 
the First Christian Church, W. L. Baugh at the St. John’s 
Episcopal Church and C. W. Williams at the Dodson 
Avenue Methodist Church. The quartet sang at the Joie 
Theater Saturday afternoon, and the entire club at the Ad 
Club Monday, at the Van Buren High School Monday 
morning, and in final appearance Monday evening at the 
First Baptist Church in Van Buren. The musicians were 
well received at all appearances and the club is one of the 
best that has been here in several years. Evelyn Patchell, 
accompanist for the club, is a former pupil of Mrs. Joe 
Leming of Fort Smith, and her excellent work reflects 
credit upon her training under Mrs, Leming. Miss Patchell 
was a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Leming while here. 

A large crowd attended the concert given by the Central 
College Glee Club, under the auspices of the senior B. Y. 
P. U. of the First Baptist Church, on April 24. The varied 
program given by the young artists was unusually pleasing 
and held the closest attention of the audience. There were 
twenty members, students of Central College at Conway, 
including several Fort Smith girls, directed by William 
Lyon Thickstun, Members of the Glee Club were enter- 
tained at a reception by Mrs. G. M. Carroll, Tuesday after- 
noon, Mrs. Holts, voice instructor of Central College; Mrs. 
Campbell, wife of the president of the college, and Fannie 
Rhodes gave an interesting program of music. 

The New Theater orchestra, augmented by the best pro- 
fessional and amateur talent of Fort Smith, consisting of 
eighteen pieces, gave one of a series of concerts and com- 
munity “sings” at the New Theater Sunday afternoon, 
April 30, Besides the numbers by the orchestra, familiar 
songs were sung with the audience joining in. One of special 
interest was “Arkansas,” the State song, in which sensible 
words and pleasing music are combined. 

The operetta, “The Bells of Beaujovais,” by Adolph 
Coerne, given by the high school glee clubs at the high 
school auditorium on May 4, was very clever, ‘unusually 
tuneful and attractive musically, and was voted a great 
success by a large audience. Mrs. Don Parmalee, super- 
visor of music in Fort Smith schools, directed the operetta 
and was assisted by Miss Miller of the art department in 
charge of the stage settings, and Mrs, Boykin of the physi- 
cal culture department in the dances. Principals in the cast 
were Creed Batson, bass; Clark Morley, William Matney, 
Herman Dove and Eugene Hambric, baritones; Lee Wil- 
hite and Jack Kendall, tenors; Marjorie Alyn Davis and 
Nell Bringelson, contraltos; Marjorie Williams, Cordelia 
Reed, Mabel Burton and Ernestine Redwine, mezzo sopra.1os 
and Mary Eddy, soprano. The performance as a whole 
exceeded the efforts of former years, for the glee clubs 
have been putting forth extra efforts all year and have 
succeeded in establishing a high quality. of musicianship, 
The proceeds of the concert were given to a fund for pur- 
chasing a grand piano for the high school auditorium. 

A benefit performance for the uniform fund of the high 
school orchestra was given recently by the orchestra, under 
the direction of W. F. Rebsamen at the high school audi- 
torium, 

“The Rivals,” a charming operetta, was presented may 8 
by a group of music pupils of St. Anne’s Academy at St. 
Anne’s auditorium. Principal roles were well enacted by 
Margaret Fenolio, Sylvia Brown, Margaret Carotto, Joseph- 
ine Brun, Nell Mumey, Madelin Limberg, Helen Redmond, 
Eugenia Bautts, Evelyn Conroy, Rose O’Grady and Kitty 
Carotto, assisted by a well trained chorus and a group of 
children. 

Clarence Burg presented his advance piano pupil, Monica 
Mensing, in a brilliant recital before a large audience, at 
Lutheran Hall, April 27. Miss Mensing played with clean 
technic, beautiful tone and fine interpretation and feeling 
for one of her age. She is the daughter of Rev. Mensing 
ofthe Lutheran Church, and a junior. in the Fort Smith 
high school, The entire program was played from memory 
and included works by Beethoven, Bach, Scarlatti, Chami- 
made, Friml, Chop'n, Raff, Liadow and Moszkowski. 

An artistic recital was given by a group of piano pupils 
of Hattie May Butterfield at the Southwestern Studios of 
Musical Art, assisted by violin pupils of Miss Vaughn and 
Miss Krone. Fifteen pupils t part in the program, each 
number of which was well prepared and delightfully ren- 
dered. 

The regular monthly recital was given May 2 at the 
Southwestern Studios with solo and ensemble work by vio- 
lin, piano and vocal students. 

The Musical Coterie held its last meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Eugene Stevenson, with Mrs. Leg 4 Jackson in 
charge of a miscellaneous ram by Nina Rogers, Mrs. 
Maurice Derdeyn, vocalists; Louise Ballman, violin; 
Mrs, Pratt,. Mrs. Macon Mulholland and Ruth Campbell, 
pianists. 


Robert M. Todd, sophomore of Fort Smith High School 
and son of Mrs, R, H, T 


‘odd, won the violin contest at the 
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State meet in Little Rock, bringing home a silver cup to 
add to the trophies. of the school, and a gold medal as his 
personal reward for winning the 1922 state violin contest. 
He had won the contest in the local school and earned the 
right to represent Fort Smith at the State contest. There 
were fifteen contestants and their program lasted three 
hours, Robert Todd playing last and being adjudged the 
best. He has studied violin less than three years and in 
meeting and excelling students of from six to eight years, 
both he and his instructor, Prof. Maurice Derdyn, of the 
Southwestern Studios, may be proud. F. K, F. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla.—Stanley Denzinger, rising young pian- 
ist, who has been teaching for the past two. seasons, left 
recently with his parents for a vacation. He expects to 
attend a master class in Philadelphia in July. 

Sherman Hammatt, director of aesthetic dancing at the 
Miami Conservatory, entertained his class and their friends 
at the conservatory pavillion. After a social hour and 
dancing an excellent program was rendered, 

Piano pupils of Edna Burnside presented a charming 
program at the Conservatory Saturday. Those who per- 
formed were John Klinkenberg, Alicia Hardtner, Myrtice 
Melton, Marie Peters, Fannette Wharton, Constance Sey- 
bold, Kathryn Jordan, Kathryn Tensil and Vernon ,Wein- 
stein, 

For the past five weeks the Miami Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Maurice S. Karp, has been giving a weekly pro- 
gram at the Hippodrome, and has afforded rare musical 
treats to the community. Helen Bertram, soprano, a former 
pupii of Jean de Reszke and a grand opera singer of note, 
sang with the symphony recently, Her offering was the 
aria, “Ballatella,” from “Pagliacci;” as an encore she sang 
Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux Bleu.” Francis Tarboux as- 
sisted at the piano. 

Other artists who have appeared with the symphony are 
Mrs, E. C. Wakefield, soprano, and William Pierce, organ- 
ist. David Saidenberg, fifteen year old cellist, who arrived 
in New York recently from Paris and then came directly 
to Miami, made his initial appearance in this country 
with the Miami Symphony, May 16. Among those who 
are members of this orchestra are Albert Wilson, Walter 
Witko, Walter de Garmo, Doris de Garmo, K. C, Rickard, 
John Hofman, Marian Stewart, Marguerite Denicke, Lucile 
Crudging, Morris Cuttler, John Sbraccio, Helen Kaufman, 
B. H. Chase, L. A. Mumer, A. E, Clark, Frank Chamber- * 
lain, Earl Lord, Royce Chambers and Charles Blackburn. 
Director Karp founded the Miami Symphony several years 
ago. It is federated with the State and National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and is a credit to the community. 

June. Johnson, a talented young pianist who has been 
spending the winter with her grandmother, Mrs. Cyrus 
Jaquith, expects to return to her home in Delaware this 
week, Miss Johnson has contributed to a number of social 
programs during her visit, among them the Parent Teachers’ 
Association, the Monday Cultural Lectures and the League 
of Pen Women, Miss Johnson also persued a course in 
art under Gordon Ertz of the Miami Conservatory. 

As Mana-Zucca boarded the northboard train recently 
for New York she was presented with bouquets of roses 
by representatives of the Junior Music Club. The large 
receipts from Mana-Zucca’s last concert in Miami were 
divided equally between two worthy organizations of the 
city. She has been most generous with her musical gifts 
and will be missed during the months of her absence by a 
host of friends, LB. 8. 

Mobile, Ala.—Music lovers and friends responded in 
large numbers to the invitation of the Music Study Club 
to its annual public concert at the Elks’ Home on May 9. 
The subject of the evening was “A Song of Life,” Mrs. 
Martin Nestor, through the notes, carried the theme of hie 
from the early cradle songs to the joys of childhood, from 
romances of yout to the last hour. Margaret Vickers’ 
vocal solo opened the program and through “The Cycle 
of Life” the first theme was unfolded. A “Slumber Song” 
was given by Gladys Brown, while “The Springtime of 
Love” was sung by Louise Goldsby. The theme of love and 
romance was continued by Stella Doudy, Mrs. Underwood 
Moss and Mrs. Van Devender. “The Last Hour” was given 
by Mrs. Martin Nestor. The accompanists for the soloists 
were Mattie Belle Kirkbride, Mrs, J. R. Crosby, Mrs. John 
Murray and Mrs. T. M. Wakeford. 

A reading from Samuel Roger on “Life” was given by 
Mrs. Peyton Norville, also one from the same author en- 
titled “Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” by Gladys Brown, 
artistically set to music by the club’s president, Mrs. J 
Crosby. Gratifying appreciation of her talent was shown 
in the hearty applause given the announcement. Mrs. Cros- 
by’s musical setting was beautifully played by Mrs, Peyton 
Norville. Mrs. Walter G. Horn and Lorette Schwamemie 
were the violinists of the evening and their charming selec- 
tions added much to the romantic period. The piano solos 
were in keeping with the idea of portraying life, and in- 
cluded “Berceuse” by Chopin, stage | by Mattie Belle Kirk- 
bride; a selection from Strauss, by Grace Harris; another 
selection from Chopin, by Mrs. John Murray; a duet by 
Mrs. Crosby and Irene Potter. A solemn prelude by Alice 
Quarles concluded this program. The club was assisted 
in its final program by Harlan Cleveland, who lent his 
spiendid baritone voice in two numbers. These selections 
were received with much enthusiasm and called for an en- 
core. This concert closed a most successful year of study, 
earnest work having been shown through the entire course. 

The ex-service men at the Southern Infirmary were 
pleasantly entertained on May 7 with a delightful program, 
with Katherine Hurley in charge for the umann Club, 
assisted by Mrs. Albert Brown. The convalescents were af- 
forded much enjoyment by very attractive numbers given 
by the talented children on the program, drawn from mem- 


bers of Mrs. Gates’ dancing class. Rendering vocal num- 
bers were Mrs, Echenrode, Mrs. Schneider Mrs. Miller. 
The piano recital by pupils of Mrs. J. W. Cox was 


beautifully rendered to an interested and appreciative audi- 
ence, the performers reflecting great credit upon their direc- 
tor, showing careful training and poise. Assisting was 
Edgar Allan Poe, who played artistically. .R. 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Omaha, Neb.—Interest in the Woman's Club May 
Festival concerts has grown as the series progressed. The 
concerts are being given on the successive Monday mornings 
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of May, in the Burgess-Nash tea room. Robert Cuscaden, 
the , is a musician of ability and experience and 
the orchestra is composed of well routined local musicians. 
The first concert has already been reported. The second 
opened with Beethoven's “Egmont” overture and presented 
additional works by Handel, Ole Bull and Dvorak. The tone 
poem, “Finlandia,” by Sibelius, came in for a vigorous per- 
formance. Cecil Berryman was soloist, playing the first 
movement of Grieg’s piano concerto in excellent style. 

The third event featured Madge West-Sutphen, violinist, 
as soloist, her performance of the “Rondo Capricioso” by 
Saint-Saéns showing a high degree of merit. The entire 
program was selected from French literature and contained 
Massenet’s “Phedre” overture, Godard’s “Scenes Poetiques,” 
“The Dance of Sylphs” from Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust,” and short works by Chaminade and Massenet. 

The concert of May 22 was high in local interest, inas- 
much as the chief number was the work of two Omaha 
men, Charles S. Elgutter and Wallace Wheeler. Mr. El- 
gutter is the author of the drama “Ipigenia,” portions of 
which Mr. Wheeler has set to music. Yesterday's program 
presented the prelude and first scene from act three, and 
proved the composer to be a musician of great skill and 
promise. He has an abundance of ideas and writes idiomatically 
and effectively for the orchestra. He also showed finish in 
conducting. The vocal parts were well taken by Beryl Bur- 
ton as Iphigenia and Lawrence Dodds as Achilles. Other 
works performed were the “Valse Triste,” by Sibelius, and 
a number from Jensen's “Wedding Music.” helma Skeen, 
harpist, contributed two solos, 

An organ recital was given May 21 at the First Central 
Congregational Church by Martin W. Bush. Fred G., Ellis, 
baritone, assisted. 

The Association Male Chorus, directed by George W. 
Campbell, was heard in concert at the Y. W. C. A. audito- 
rium thereby granting one of the few opportunities to hear 
secular choral singing that the season has afforded. Mr. 
Campbell showed real capacity as a choral director, making 
his effects quietly but not the less surely. He held sway 
over thirty-six singers who knew their parts from memory, 
and who were well versed in the art of shading and of 
simultaneous action. Principal numbers’ were Fanning’s 
“Song of the Vikings,” MacDowell’s “Dance of Gnomes” 
and “On the Sea,” by Dudley Buck. Harry S. Disbrow, 
baritone, was the assisting soloist. 

Since the Tuesday Musical Club has come to busy itself 
exclusively with outside artists a need has been felt for 
an organization which might supply an outlet for local 
musical endeavor. Realizing this demand a number of musi- 
cal people have effected an organization with that object in 
view. Mrs, A. V. Kinsler is president of the new club, 
which has not yet been named. J.P. D. 

Peoria, I1l.—One of the most successful musical sea- 
sons Peoria has ever enjoyed has been brought to a close, 
and plans are now being made by the newly appointed offi- 
cers of the Civic Music Association, the Amateur Musical 
Club, the Teachers’ Club and other organizations which 
provide the best artists and orchestras for an ever greater 
number and quality of attractions for next winter. 

The last big attraction of this season was the St. Louis 
Symphony orchestra on April 24 and 25, for three perform- 
ances in the Majestic Theater. Rudolph Ganz was the 
soloist on the opening night, giving an excellent exhibition 
of his skill as a pianist in additon to his success as a con- 
ductor. Max Steindel, cellist, was the Tuesday afternoon 
soloist, and Ellen Rumsey, contralto, Tuesday night’s. The 
whole series was a real treat and Peoria wants them back 
again. 

Mary Walker Herron, pupil of Clarence Eidam, of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music in Chicago, is one of the 
few pianists of Peoria who, in siticere devotion to her art, 
gives annual recitals. ‘She played on Monday evening, May 
15, in the Second Presbyterian Church before a large audi- 
ence of friends and the musical people of the city, whom 
she had invited. Her program was delightful, introducing 
some compositions which are little known and seldom played, 
such as the classic variations and fugue in A minor, by 
Paderewski, the sonata “Heroic,” by Campbell-Tipton, and 
the ultra modern “Marche” by Prokofieff. Familiar com- 

sitions on the program were by Chopin and Stojowski. 

or the musical critic her most interesting number was the 
sonata, which proved an apt vehicle to display Miss Herron’s 
excellent musicianship. The program ended with the diffi- 
cult “Blue Danube” waltz by Schulz-Evler, given with bril- 
liancy and dash. 

The final number on the concert course of the Teachers’ 
Club was given on May 22 and 23, by Alice Baroni, soprano; 
Lillian Pringle, cellist, and Edith Gyllenberg, pianist. The 
most interesting feature of these recitals to the Peoria audi- 
ences was the singing of several compositions written by 
David Proctor, a native of this city. His song cycle, “Dust 
of Dreams,” still in manuscript, was especially interesting, 
being a poem by Edna Proctor Hayes to which Mr. Proctor 
has set exquisite music. “The Humming Bird” aria is a 
beautiful setting to another poem by the same author. 

The Bradley Conservatory of Music, Franklin Stead, di- 
rector, presented nine of its younger pupils who have com- 
pleted the four year course in the Faelten system under 
the direction of Mrs. Dudley Chase Chaffee, in recital, to- 
gether with several other children graduating from various 
branches of musical study. 

The Peoria Women’s Club closed the season of its music 
department with two concerts on the afternoon and evening 
of May 8, presenting Lois Baptiste Harsch, pianist, the 
club chorus of women’s voices, under the direction of Eu- 
gene Plowe, and Wallace Grieves, violinist. Mrs. Harsch 
is a favorite pupil of Fannie Bloomfield-Ziesler, and has ap- 
peared in concert work throughout the state with unusual 
success. Wallace Grieves is a former Peorian, now teach- 
ing in Springfield, Ill., and conducting the Springfield Sym- 
phony Orchestra of forty pieces. Both he and Mrs. Harsch 
were winners several years ago in the state Federation con- 
test, preliminary to national contests. _ : 

With the exception of graduating recitals at the various 
conservatories and by pupils of private teachers the musical 
season is over. M. J. S. 

Phoenix, Ariz—The Arizona Bohemian Club gave 
its own original comic opera, “Less Miserables” (in four 
acts and six scenes), at the Elks’ Theater, May 3, 4 and 5, 
to packed houses, Lyrics, music, scenery, costumes and tal- 
ent were all “home grown” and gave evidence of exceptional 
ability. This new club is the most original and vital musi- 
cal force in the Salt River Valley, and has on its roster of 
enthusiastic membership the leading musicians of the com- 
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munity, Especial mention in relation to the production of 
“Less Miserables” should be given Eugene Kedewill, con- 
ductor and general musical director; F. E. McLeod, who 
wrote all the lyrics; David Swing, who painted the hack- 
drops of beautiful Arizona scenery, and Captain L. A. Weiis 
eneral business manager. The musical numbers, all tune- 
ul, original and extremely captivating, were written by ten 
local musicians—Franz Darvas, H. C. Duff, Orley Iles, 
Walter Olney, William Orth, Paul McIver, Milton Rasbury, 
i 308 Redewill, Robert Saunders and Ford Spencer. The 
leading roles were taken by Helen Boyle Haworth, T. W. 
Pearson and Howard Ewing. H. M. R. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y.-—Harold Land, baritone, was 


the special soloist at St. John’s Church recently. The 
church was: filled so that ple were standing. The bari- 
tone was in especially fine form and made a deep impression. 


This was his first appearance in Richmond Hill, but due 
to his great success, he was engaged for another appearance 
in the early fall, B. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex.—Mrs. L. L. Marks presented her 

pupil, Alice Jackson, soprano, in recital April 29, assisted 
by Maurine Johnson, pianist, and Evaleen Boren, reader. 
Her voice is clear, sweet and of good range, and her work 
showed the careful training received of her teacher. She 
was accompanied by Mrs, Marks. 
_ Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was presented in recital by the San Antonio Mozart 
Society, David L. Ormesher director, May 2. As she stepped 
on the stage, she was enthusiastically applauded. She has 
a beautiful voice of sweet quality, remarkable evenness of 
registers, her trill is exquisite, her enunciation perfect, and 
last but not least, mention is necessary of her gracious 
and charming personality. Each number on the program 
received prolonged applause, and several recalls and encores 
were necessary after each group. At the close of the pro- 
gram the audience refused to leave, so an encore was given 
with the artist playing her own accompaniment, Still the 
applause continued and another encore followed. There 
were nine programmed numbers, and during the evening nine 
encores were added, with nearly double that number of re- 
calls. She received a true ovation. Stuart Ross gave cap- 
able support at the piano, and contributed a group of three 
piano solos, and a single number, proving that he was a 
fine pianist, as well as accompanist. Encores were also 
necessary after his numbers. The Mozart Society con- 
tributed several songs, all of which were given with good 
tone color and ensemble, good attacks and releases. Mrs. 
J. G. Hornberger, soprano (president of the society), and 
Elizabeth Hein, contralto, sang the incidental solos in the 
last number. Eleanor Mackensen, accompanist, gave her 
usual capable support. This concert closed the season of 
the society. Miss Ponselle sang over the radiophone at 
Kelly Field, May 3. Mr. Ross accompanied her, 

The Discussion Luncheon Group entertained with a lunch- 
eon, May 3, in honor of Rosa Ponselle, Mary Jordan and 
Alice Dahn. 

Oscar J. Fox of San Antonio was represented on the pro- 
gram of Texas composers, given in Fort Worth at the 
convention of the State Federation of Music Clubs held 
there. Daisy Polk, formerly of San Antonio, and now 
located in Dallas, sang four of Mr. Fox's songs, with the 
composer at the piano. 

Meta Hertwig presented her pupil, Jewell Veckert, in a 
piano recital, May 6, assisted by Barbara Holmgreen, 
reader. 

The Glee Club of Westmoorland College, Ethyl C. Lob- 
ban, director, gave a program of sacred numbers May 7, at 
Travis Park Methodist Church, which was greatly enjoyed. 

Lillian Boyd, pianist, one of the first piano graduates 
of Westmoorland College, a pupil of Roy R. Repass, was 
presented in recital in the auditorium of the college, May 
8, assisted by Elizabeth Longacre, soprano, pupil of Ethyl 


C. Lobban. Miss Boyd played numbers by Chopin, Grieg, 
Schubert, Schiitte, Leschetizky, Clarke, MacDowell and 
Beethoven. Miss Longacre sang an aria from “The Mar- 


riage of Figaro” (Mozart). 

A Chautauqua, promoted by Ellison White, and given 
under the local auspices of the Bexar County Civic League, 
was held in San Antonio April 29 to May 5. The out- 
standing musical feature was the appearance of Frances 
Ingram, contralto, assisted by the Stearns-Hellekson Trio. 
Miss Ingram’s voice is of full, resonant quality; she 
enunciates splendidly, and brought the atmosphere of each 
song to her audience. Her numbers were by Saint-Saéns, 
Burleigh, Salter, Herbert Oliver, Del Riego, Bohm and 
Tschaikowsky. Encores after each group were necessary. 
She was very ably accompanied by Mina Hellekson, pianist 
of the trio. Vere Stearns, violinist, and Ethel Stearns, 
cellist, ‘are the other members. For two numbers the trio 
accompanied Miss Ingram and each member contributed 
solo numbers. 

Opie Read was the principal lecturer. Others who ap- 
peared during the week were Patton Brothers’ Trio, Paul 
Fleming, Edna Eugenia Lowe, Norman Allan Imrie, Oceanic 
Quintet, Watteau Girls, Percival Vivian Players, Electra 
Platt, Vernon Stone, Dr. Elmer Lynn Williams and the 
Gilvan Opera Company (featuring light opera in ie 


San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Selma, Ala.—A most successful season for the Selma 
Music Study Club was brought to a close recently with a 
fully attended business meeting of the club, followed by a 
recital of vocal and piano numbers and a chorus rendition 
of Florence Golson’s “Spring Symphony.” Soloists for the 
day were Mrs. W. W. Harper, Mrs. Will Craig, Mrs. R. 
D. Neely, Mrs. Welburn, Mrs. McIntyre, Mrs. Calhoun 
and Margaret Thomas; Mr. Alonzo Meek was the ac- 
companist. 

The current season has been the first during which the 
local Music Study Club has tried out the plan of group re- 
citals, each meeting being turned over to two or three 
members of the club. Several delightful recitals have been 
the result. Among those heard were the following: Mrs. 
W. H. Striplin, soprano; Oramay Ballinger, violinist; Mrs. 
L. K. MeVoy, accompanist; Annelu Burns, violinist; Mrs. 
George Carter, soprano, and Mrs. W. W. Harper, accom- 

nist. 

Particularly pleasing to a large audience was the post- 
Lenten recital given in St. Paul's En‘scopal Church by 
Alonzo Meek, organist, and Mrs. W. Harper, soprano, 
assisted by Annelu Burns, violinist. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“While 


which you so kindly placed at my dis- 


using your Grand pianos 


posal during my present concert tour, 


| wish to express to you my very 


special admiration for your magnifi 
cent instruments. I find so many 
wonderful resources in the quality of 
the tone, which I have never found 
in any other make of pianos. They 


blend thoroughly with my voice.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


June 8, 1922 


CINCINNATI PLANS FOR GRAND 
OPERA AT THE ZOO NEARLY COMPLETED 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra Gives Fine Concert—Song and Operatic Recital by Tracey Pupils—Grand 
Opera at the Zoo—Trinity Orchestra’s Eighth Annual Recital—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1,—Considerable activity is noted 
with regard to the idea of a season of grand opera here in 
the coming winter months, and the number who have taken 
stock and paid their dues is large enough to make this an 
assured fact. 

CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 


[he seventh concert of the present season was given by 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Orchestra on May 2v, 
under the leadership of Modeste Alloo, who had trained 
the orchestra for this concert. The audience was enthusi- 
astic and the members of the orchestra gave a high class 
performance. As a director Mr. Alloo has in the past 
given a number of gratifying demonstrations. 

There were several soloists who made a profound im- 
pression on the audience and were accorded the applause so 
justly deserved. Faye Ferguson played with considerable 
skill the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor for piano, She is 
a pupil of Marcian Thalberg and is classed among the lead- 
ing students of the institution. Marion Lindsay, a pupil of 
Thomas James Kelly, sang two arias in a delightful manner, 
She possesses a good voice and understands how to use it 
correctly. A cello solo was rendered by Genevieve Hughes, 
a pupil of Karl Kirksmith, her number being the concerto in 
A minor by Saint-Saéns, which was given a careful and in- 
telligent reading. She possesses power and technic that made 
the number a feature of the concert. 

Sonc ano Operatic Recitat sy Tracey Pupics. 


A song and operatic recital was given by some of the 
artist pupils of Minnie Tracey on May 18 at the audi- 
torium ot the Cincinnati Woman's Club, for the benefit of 
the Cincinnati Community Chest, The work of the partici- 
pants was a credit to their teacher. The recital was com- 
posed of two parts, the first being devoted to visualized 
songs, which were artistically rendered. The second half 
of the program was made up of scenes from the opera 
classics. The various selections were delightfully sung. 

Granp Opera at THE Zoo. 


Plans for the coming summer season of grand opera at 
the Zoo are rapidly being completed. Director Ralph Ly- 
ford, who has served in the past two seasons in a capable 
manner, has been able to obtain thus far a number of high 
class artists, including Elizabeth Amsden, soprano, who will 
sing the leading dramatic roles; Ruth Miller, a young color- 
atura soprano, who for the past several seasons was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Her husband, 
Mario Chamlee, who has acted as leading tenor of the 
Scotti Opera Company, will very probably be heard here 
several times as guest performer. The leading contralto 
roles will again be sung by Henrietta Wakefield, who made 
a favorable impression last season. Another contralto of 
note, who was also a member of the company last season, 
will be Elinor Mario. Charles Milhau, formerly of the 
Opera Comique, Paris, will sing the leading tenor roles. 
Greek Evans, baritone, who has been with the Scotti Opera 
Company; Mario Valle, who has been in Mexico City as 
leading baritone; Italo Picchi, bass, who will be a member 
of the Metropolitan next year, assisted by Natale Cervi, 
also popular last season, and John Niles will be heard again, 
and the stage manager will again be Alexander Puglia. Mr. 
Lyford will be assisted as director by Paolo Giaquinto. The 
season will open on June 25, and operas of high class will 
be sung. 


Trinity Orcuestra’s ANNUAL CONCERT. 


Trinity Orchestra gave its eighth annual concert in Emery 
Auditorium on May 19, under the direction of George R. 
Myers. Noteworthy progress has been made in the past 
year and the work of the director is showing commendable 
results. In addition to the orchestra the concert was aug- 

mented by the “Billy Sunday Chorus,” composed of 250 
voices, under the direction of William A. Evans. The solo- 
ists were: Bessie Hall, soprano; Louise Koutter, contralto; 
Edwin Weidinger, bass; Arthur Graham, saxophone; 
James M. Thompson, piccolo; Irwin Meyer, tenor; Herman 
Wehmeier, cornet ; E. C. Dalton, piano; Florence M. Jaynes, 
. violin; Ralph House, cello, and Kies Opal Denham, piano. 
This was the 176th concert to be given by the orchestra 
since its organization eight years ago. 


Notes. 

The Cincinnati Choral Society and the Central Turners 
were heard in an operatic concert on May 21, in Central 
Turners’ Hall, under the direction of William H. Dunning 
and William Beyers. A large audience enjoyed the con- 
cert, with a dance followi 

The Norwood Maicel eiub offered its final eo od x 
the season on May 23 at the Williams Avenue Khool 
torium. Under the direction of Rose Gores Rockwell, roma 
from opera were presented by members. 

An interesting program of ensemble music was heard 
by members of the Woman's Musical Club on May 20 at the 
auditorium of the Cincinnati Woman's Club. 

At the Odeon on May 22 some of the pupils of Mme. 
Louise Dotti, of the voice department of the College of 
Music, were heard. Pupils of Albino Gorno, piano; Lillina 
re organ, and William Morgan Knox, violin, 
assist 


Helen Stover, who formerly studied at the College of - 


Music under Hans Schroeder, was a recent visitor to Cin- 


cinnati. She has gained a reputation as a concert singer, 
possessing a fine soprano voice. She is on her way to the 
Pacific Coast, where she ve r in concerts. 

The annual May Music Festival of the Five Hun- 


dred and Twenty-four Temple Club was held at the Price 
Hill Masonic Temple Auditorium, May 18. The SOE 
was made up of both vocal and instrumental 

A joint concert was given on May 23 at the Lockland 
Public School by Leo Stoffregen, pianist, and Harr = oa Prom Nolte, 
tenor. The affair was under the auspices of the 
Evangelical Church. 

The last ore recital of the season by Charles Heinroth 
at the East High School Auditorium, was May 23. 
May 24 he lectured on “Famous Hymns and ir Com- 
posers,” at the Odeon. The organ recitals, which have 
been free to the public, have been greatly enjoyed. 


The Windsor Choral Club, which is connected with the 
Windsor Community Center, sang the cantata, “The Dream,” 
by Costa, under the direction of C. Hugo Grimm. The 
chorus, including a special chorus of children’s voices, was 
made up of sixty singers. The accompaniment was played 
by members.of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

A number of the pupils of Albino Gorno, dean of the 
piano department of the College of Music, were heard in 
a recital in the Odeon on May 18. They were assisted by 
several pupils from other departments. 

Lino Mattioli, of the voice department of the Col 
of Music, gave a song recital in the Odeon on May 17, 4 
which some of his pupils appeared. 

Andre De Ribaupierre, violinist; Carl Harring, pianist, 
and Alfred Plackman, basso, members of the artist faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, a ared at the 
recent meeting of the Ohio State Music T rs’ Associa- 
tion at Granyille, Ohio. J. H. Thuman, manager of the 
college, addressed the convention on “Music and Money.” 

Robert Mcintosh, of the class of Lillian Arkell Rixford, 
of the College of ‘Music, is organist at the First Presby- 
terian Church, which position was formerly held by Mrs. 
Rixford. Mrs. Rixford has taken charge of the music 
at the Wyoming Presbyterian Church. 

Clyde Rnost, baritone, from the class of Hans Schroeder, 
and Verna M. Cook, from the class of Lino Mattioli, of 
the College of Music, appeared as soloists at a concert given 
by the Mansfield (Ohio) Symphony Orchestra, May 19. 

Anna Polk, from the class of John A. Hoffmann, and 
Lucie Neale Tanden, pupil of Jean Ten Have, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a recital on May 17, 
at the Conservatory. Leah Morris played the accompani- 
ments. 

Isadora Schweitzer, a pupil of Marcian Thalberg, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was presented in her 
graduation recital on May 18. She plays with verve, and 
her technic is fine. 

Marcus G. Benham, baritone, a former pupil of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, left New York on May 29 
for Paris, France, to continue his studies. 

A recital was offered at the Hartwell Methodist Church 
on May 22 by Marie Neuffer, violinist; W. C. Geiger, cellist, 
and Harry Spangler, pianist. They were assisted by Agnes 
Soeller, soprano. 

Piano pupils of Bain Frank were heard in a recital at 
the Hote! Gibson on May 17. 

Mary Margaret Fischer, of Hamilton, Ohio, and Mar- 
garet Mary Earls, of Cincinnati, who have been studying 
music at the College of the Sacred Heart, under George A. 
Leighton, have graduated with honors. 

Elizabeth Cook presented a number of her pupils in a 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservator 3 Rs of Music on May 19. 

Caroline Rieder Bohmer present pils in a recital 
on May 18, at the Norwood Library a itorium. 

A speci ial musical service was en joyed at the Clifford 
Presbyterian Church on May 21, Beulah G. Davis, organist 
and director. 

Alfred Blackman, exponent of the Cotogni school of bel 
canto, has been engaged to sing the first solo bass roles in 
the grand opera to be given in the Zoological Gardens. 

A large group of students from the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory will sail in June for further study abroad. Several 
will enter the Fontainebleau School of Music where two for- 
mer conservatory pupils, Helen Von Ende and Emilie Rose 
Knox, both of whom were 1921 prize winners at Fontaine- 
bleau, are in the 1922 classes in violin. Mary Louise Gale 
is the winner of this year’s Fontainebleau prize and will 
continue her study of violin. Leo Polski, the young Jewish 
boy who has been under Miss Baur’s personal supervision 
at the conservatory, will study piano with Phillip. Luther 
Richman is to study voice, Edward Buck, cello; Agnes 
Nicholson, piano. Grady Cox and his bride, who was Mar- 
garet Roberts, will also go abroad, Mr. Cox to further his 
piano study and Mrs. Cox to continue her study in voice. 

Some of Dan Beddoe’s best pupils were heard in a “se 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, May 2 
These voices represented every phase of vocalism from the 
coloratura, lyric and dramatic soprano to the low con- 
traltos, of whom Mr. Beddoe has a number. The program 
was arranged with artistic taste. Mr. Beddoe deserves 
credit for the uniform excellence of the voices. 

Dan Beddoe presented his pupil, Clifford Cunard, in a 
song recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
May 24. Mr. Cunard possesses a voice of rich, — 
quality and he sings with fervor and deep age: 
operatic arias were given with dramatic intensity, while the 
selections from oratorios and ballads were done in tradi- 
tional style. His enunciation added not a little to the en- 
joyment of the work. 

Thomas James Kelly presented members of his class in a 
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recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, May 23. 
A distinguished audience had gathered in anticipation of the 
treat in vag Solo numbers by Laura Thompson, Minna 
Dorn, Mrs. H. Harrison, Mary Towsley Pfau, Mar- 
garet Powell, igo Beats and Marion Lindsay brought for- 
ward the individual excellence of each singer and brought 
credit to Mr. Kelly, but the greatest enthusiasm prevailed 
when his talents as a choral coach were displayed. Twenty- 
five voices from Mr. Kelly’s class joined in the ensemble 
groups. There was a singular beauty of attack, tonal shad- 
ing and phrasing, all tempered by a genuine musicianship. 

Commendatory comments followed the recital of Margaret 
Prall, violinist, “dhe 9 of Andre De Ribaupierre and for- 
merly a member of Ysaye’s master class at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Miss Prall’s performance on May 
27 disclosed many mer:ts, especially a beautiful tone and 
admirable finger work. Her bowing was flexible and she 
accomplished with ease the recognized feats of violin technic. 


University of Georgia Engages Granberry 


There is such an insistent, widespread and growing de- 
mand for professionally trained music teachers that the sum- 
mer school of the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., has 
made plans to institute a special course which will give 
music teachers professional training. The school has made 
arrangements with George Folsom Granberry, director of 
the Granberry Piano School, Carnegie Hall, New York, to 
give the course in professional training of music teachers. 
The work is designed to arrange the material of musical 
education so systematically that the teacher will know where 
each subject should be introduced, and how to present it 
most interestingly and developingly. Mr. and Mrs. Cran- 
berry will have charge of the mus:c at the chapel exercises 
at the university and of the community singing each even- 
ing. Mrs. Cranberry will give cne or two piano recitals 





GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, 


who will have charge of the music in the summer school 
of the University of Georgia, which begins the last Monday 
in June and continues sig weeks. 


and organ recitals. Mr. Granberry will deliver six lectures 
on musical appreciation with piano and vocal illustration. 
Glen C. Clement, of the faculty of the Granberry Piano 
School, will give instruction in piano playing. 


La Forge Artists Sing for Disabled Veterans 


On Sunday afternoon, May 28, the members of the Red 
Cross Club for Disabled Veterans and their friends en- 
joyed an interesting program, presented by artist pupils 
of Frank LaForge, at the clubrooms in East Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York. The singers were Betty Burr, Anne 
Jagox and Eleanor Lee; the accompanists, Katherin Kerin 
and Eleanor Warren. Each singer was heard in two 
groups of: songs, and the delighted audience would fain 
have heard more had time permitted. Miss Kerin, in ad- 
dition to her splendid work as accompanist, gave an ex- 
cellent performance of the popular Rachmaninoff pre- 
lude. With only one or two exceptions the entire pro- 
gram was in English—English given with clearness of 
enunciation and fine diction which is characteristic of La 
Forge artists. A delightful social hour followed the 
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A Large Graduating Class—William Kroll, Margaret 
Hamilton, Jeannette Glass, Bianca Del Veccio 
Win Principal Prizes 


Aeolian Hall was filled to capacity Thursday evening, 
June 1, the occasion being the commencement exercises of 
the Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York. 


The program opened with Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s Cave” 
overture, unusually well rendered by the orchestra of the 
Institute, conducted by Director Frank Damrosch. The 
other orchestral number, performed with equa! authority and 
musicianship, was the “Magic Flute” overture, Mozart. 
Franz Kneisel conducted a concerto for strings by Vivialdi. 

There were three soloists—Nora Fauchald, soprano; Mar- 
garet Hamilton, piano, and William Kroll, violin—all of 
whom not only distinguished themselves for the excellence 
of their work but also reflected unusual credit upon the 
Institute of Musical Art. Miss Fauchald, who sang charm- 
ingly, was heard in an aria from “Der Freischuetz,’ Weber. 
Miss Hamilton’s artistic and highly finished performance of 
Weber’s “Concertstueck,” op. 9, will be long and pleas- 
antly remembered by all who heard her. Mr. Kroll played 
Tschaikowsky’s concerto for violin, op. 35, with a mastery 
rarely encountered in a young artist starting upon his career. 
His luscious tone, warmth, fire, absolutely reliable technic 
and musicianship were outstanding features of his perform- 
ance. It is safe to predict that this young man will reach 
a high place in the musical world 


Director Damrosch’s address before distributing the di- 
plomas to the graduates was impressive. Those receiving 
diplomas were: 


Department of piano—Manuel Bernard Cohen, Ruth Leota Cook, 
Esther Dixon Ferris, Jeannette Eleanor Glass, Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
Arthur Louis Greenwald, Frances Carey Hall, Helen Mar Harring- 
ton, David Holland, Carroll Morton ollister, Augusta Katz, C. 
Wendell Keency, Martha Gladys McGee, Theresa Molloy, Jacqueline 
Denise De Moor, Gorge Harold Morgan, Stella Kosakoff Nahum 
Lillian Rezuikoff, Sadie Rubin, Minnie Stern, Marion Esther 
Turner, Gcorgiana L. Winsor and Morris Wolfson; department of 
organ—Florence Shutts; department of violin—Isidore Faibisoff, 
Benjamin Feldman, Christine Phillipson-Foley, Elberta Marcia Kag , 
Bessie Knox Kintner, Harold Emil Malsh, Stanley Miles Raub 
and Florence Perthes Suder; department of violoncello Julian 
Kahn, Phyllis Marie Kraeut r and Charles Andrew McBride; de 
partment of singing-—-Gladys Briskie and Hyman Wittstein; depart: 
ment of public sec ool music—Anne Avery, Julia Emery Delany, 
Carmen Mildred Grippen, Jeannette Frane s Hall, Mary Hartman, 
Horace Malcolm Hollister, Louise Hughes, Harold Otto Piatti, 
Friedericke Fern Scheer and Nicholas Zareko; d partment of wind 
instruments—Angel Del Busto (bassoon), Arthur Adone Lora (flute) 
and Lamar Edwin Stringfield (flute); post graduates (1922), artists’ 
course (departm-nt of piano)— Anna. Blumenfeld, Margaret pg 
Hamilton and Dorsey Whittington; wit i of singing—J. Nora 
Fauchald; department of violin—William Jacob Kroll; Teachers 
Course, department of piano-——-F, Ethel Gansler, Samuel Quincy, 
Gertrude TD haseseer: and Ralph Cleveland Seybert; department 
of violin—Clara Lerner, Elias a Lifschey, Jacques Neiblum and 
Harry William Peterson. Recipients of certificates in the compo- 
sition course were Gladys Mayo and Nathan Novick, and in th: 
analytic theory course, Zelinda Victoria Fornoni. 


William Jacob Kroll and Margaret Fownes Hamilton were 
awarded silver medals for the highest average in the artists’ 
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course. The faculty scholarship for the best all around stu 
dent was won by Jeannette Glass. 

The Isaac Newton Seligman prizes for work in original 
composition were won by Bianca Del Veccio (first prize, 
$300), Ida Deck (second prize, $200) and Margaret Hamil- 
ton (third prize, $100). The Maurice Loeb prize of $1,000 
was won by William Jacob Kroll. 


Thornton Allen Marries Elsie Guy 


Thornton Whitney Allen, for several years associated 
with the editorial staff of the Musica Courter, was mat 
ried on Saturday afternoon, June 3, to Elsie Guy, daugh 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Guy of Manchester, Eng- 
land. The ceremony took place at Rye, N. Y., the offic 
ating clergyman being the Rev. Lyman Whitney’ Allen, 
father of the groom. The young couple will live at 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

The wedding was in the nature of a surprise for the 





guests who had been invited to attend a pre-nuptial picni: 
at. Rye, but when they got there the cupboard was by no 
means bare, for besides the promised picnic, there was 
the wedding ceremony itself. It had been planned to 
hold it outdoors, but the rain: was unkind, so it was per- 
formed in the quarters of the Rye Driving Club, After 
it was over, the bride and groom mounted horses and 
started out for a rainy honeymoon-—which changed for 
the better on the second day. The guests were served 
with a picnic luncheon by Rev. Mrs. Allen. The clubhouse 


was laden with floral decorations 


Conal O’C, Quirke Pupils Give Recital 

On Sunday afternoon, May 28, at Carnegie Hall Cham 
ber Music Hall, a delightful and artistic program was 
presented by pupils of Conal O’'C, Quirke. A rather un 
usual feature was the presentation of two dramatic so 


pranos, Milo Miloradovich and Josephine Caka, the for 
mer of Russian-Servian descent, and the latter of Bo 
hemian. Both young ladies acquitted themselves admirably 
and were heartily received. Edith Thayer displayed a 
brilliant coloratura soprano, Grace Leslie, contralto, with 
her culture and finished style, gave several numbers, among 
them one of her teacher’s compositions, entitled “Your 
Voice,” earning for herself an abundance of appreciation 

Robert Rhodes, a lyric tenor, of exceptionally sweet 
quality, gave “Macushla.” The public will hear more of 
this young man at no distant date Sarah Campbell, 
mezzo, was recalled for her sing ng of “Connais tu I 
pays” (Mignon), and last but not least, Mr. Montesanto, 
robust tenor, whom, as Mr. Quirke explained was handi 


indisposition, gave a creditable ren- 
from “Gioconda.” 
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Answers to letters received in this artment are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The lejters are answered seriatim, 


Goon Oratorio SINGERS. 


has arisen in our club, dividing it into two 
parties, on the question as to where the leadership in oratorio 
singing rests--in America or England Those oietantion the 
English say and think there is more oratorio singing over there 


“A discussion 


than im this country and that it has been going on for more 
years than here; but the American contingent claim the vocal 
sts of this country are superior to their English cousins, 
Now what is your opinion? Which side would you take if you 


club? Your assistance in relation to 


that 


were a member of our 


ur yearly programs gives us confidence you will answet 

this query.’ 

The Fnglish, and especially the Welsh, have always been noted 
for their mterest in choral singing ever since music came into 
being in their countries, There is without doubt a more general 
interest in choral singing—including oratorio singing—in England 
than here, and more choral organizations of the first rank As for 
the soloists who sing oratorio, that would be hard to say There are 
many excellent oratorio singers on both sides of th: water In 
England certain soloists through repeated presentation of certain 


parts atter a while come to be specialists, and a performance of a 
work without these soloists is looked upon almost as incomplete 
The late Gervaise Elwes, for instance, always sang ‘‘Gerontius” in 
the Elgar work and the late Ffrangeon Davies was the Elijah par 

xecllence 

Can He Pray It? 
“Would you please let me know if I could learn to play the 
olin left hand?’ And where could I have the violin 

fixed so | could play with that hand?” 

You could learn to play violin with left hand but the instrument 
would have to be restrung, that is the G string must be on the 
opposite side to where it is now, the highest string mext the hand; 
also the bass bar and sound post would have to be moved. The 
violin would be held in the right hand, in the same position as it 
is now held by the left 


with my 


“THe Gre. or THE GoLpen West.” 


Will you please send me a brief summary of 
‘The Girl of the Golden West’ by Puccini?” 


the opera, 


This opera is im three acts The scene is laid in California 
near the Cloudy Mountains, time Gold Fever Year, 1849-50 The 
first production was given at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, December 10, 1910 The first scene is laid in a miner's 
saloon and dance hall, where miners come in for drinks, and there 

much horse play as they dance and sing together. The whole 
cene is typical of a western mining town as it was in the early 
days of '49, drinking, gambling, fighting, all the worst elements 
of the place being gathered together, The soprano is Minnie, who 


reads the Bible to the miners and explains the meaning of words 
to them. Rance, the sheriff, is in love with Minnie, but she favors 
Dick Johnson, who is in reality Ramerrez, the outlaw. Johnson 
omes into the saloon and Minnie asks him to come to her cabin 
where they will be undisturbed by the rough crowd which has 
gone off to hunt for Ramerrez, not knowing that he is no other 
than Johnson 

he second act is in Minnie’s cabin. There is a love scen> 
between Minnie and Johnson, noises outside cause her to conceal 
him in her bed. Ranee and the others come in to tell her that 
Johnson is Ramerrez She denies that he is there. As soon as 
they are gone she calls him out, denounces him and sends him 
out into the stormy night. There is a shot outside, Johnson stag 
gers hack into the cabin Minnie Rance 


as him into the loft 
M 


comes back looking for Johnson, innie almost persuades him 
the outlaw is not there, when a drop of Johnson's blood falls 
through the loose floor boards of the loft on to Rance's hand 


Minnie, her deceit discovered, proposes to play Rance a game of 
cards If he wins, she will marry him; if she wins, Johnson shall 
go free. Minnie discovers a handy card in her stocking and beats 
the sheriff, 

In the third act Johnson, who has recovered, has left Minnie 
and is caught in a Redwood forest by the sheriff's men. As the 
is already around his neck, Minnie dashes in and her plead 
ing saves him once more. They go off together into the sunset sing 
ing “Addio, belle California;” perhaps they are headed for the 
border, to put down a few bets at Tia Juana. 


Noone 


Goov Looxs ANp Dress. 

“Do you think that as a rule the audience looks at the ap 
pearance of an artist and is prejudiced for or against them if 
they are good looking or the reverse, or if they have a becom 
ing dress or not? I have been told that a really plain, that is 
hideously plain, woman could not make a success on the stage 
no matter how well she sang, do you think this is so?” 

The Information Bureau knows of a case where a young woman 
with a really beautiful voice, well trained, could not get an en 
gagement as a principal in « light opera company as she was so 
unpleasantly plain; she was in the chorus where it did not seem 
to matter so much, although bandy legs do show badly there, but 
she had not one feature in her face that relieved the homeliness of 
it. This however was an extreme case, for there are few who are 
so lacking in good looks as she was. Dress does make a difference 
also, One of the well known prima donnas of the Metropolitan 
Opera House sang in Boston with the Symphony Orchestra at one 
time When she came on the stage for her aria, she antagonized 
the audience before she ever sang a note, her dress was so hideoud 
and most unbecoming. It could not have been becoming to any- 
one, it was sc bad. Even when she was singing, and she sang 
well, the attention was held by that awful dress and it was a mat- 
ter of comment for days after the concert, The majority of the 


men singers are usually very gorseates and careful as to their 
clothes when they give a recital, but fortunately there is not as 
wide « scope for selection as by women, 


At one of the wel! known Music Festivals, it was said the women 
of the city never decided upon their new dresses or suits until 
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after the appearance of the atic stars annually engaged. If the 
singers did not wear new styles, it was apt to result in great dis- 
appointment and influence was brought to bear on the committee 
to prevent that particular person from being re-engaged, 


Lire or SAINT-SAENS. 


“Do you know if there has been any life of Saint-Saéns 
written yet? I want to write an article about him for our 
club and cannot find sufficient information to make a good paper. 
You have so often helped me out with my talks to the club 
that I venture to ask you once more for information.” 

Yes, there is a new biography of Saint-Saéns’s by Arthur Hervey, 
and you can obtain it of any of the large book shops either in New 
York or your own city. here is also an English translation of 
Saint-Saéns’ own reminiscences. 


Beatrice Pinkham, Expert Pianist 

Of many excellent pianists who have been heard in New 
York during the past season, Beatrice Pinkham stands 
among the highest, for she is a player of unusual merit. 
Her earnest purpose, her constancy to the art she loves, her 
ambition and never-ending persistence, all are commended 
to such as think there is a short road to fame. The way 
to gain it is along exactly the lines followed by Miss Pink- 
ham, which includes continual, sustained effort. A dis- 
tinctive personality is this young girl, and one must pay 





BEATRICE PINKHAM 


homage to her simple carriage, unaffected and sincere; to 
her always optimistic spirit, and her faith in the art in which 
she aspires so high. During the winter she appeared many 
times at the concerts of the New York School of Music and 
Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, where she was a student 
under Professor Riesberg, successor to Arthur Friedheim, 
playing the following standard works: 

Scherzo, B-flat minor 


Prelude in G 
Mazurka in F minor . 


SEO DoS e COUR oc ce RN hee) CUPP EES Overs Chopin 
Chopin 


Chopin 





BOGS $0 FF nv cc or edecdneresccdsheveneres Chopin 
Study in C sharp minor (in thirds).............. Chopin-Godowsky 
SE SIGUE 0 vc cc kee otebbue tt ebiveress che vewa Beethoven 
DOR TENOOD 6.550 cc sens sce Vebeoedecveetesnebeepen Beethoven 
TT STP RT Te Pre Cree Retr rer eee. Brahms 
WEEE, OUUMMNOD Sons o-b'o'6s Ko taeda n bebe eens see kes Mendelssuhn 
PE DE SS GMO sot boas hese deel coos teeseeneee te Rachmanino 1 
SY NOD “op Nie eh ted red be he¥) bembheeesccn.creseodiensaes Liszt 
i Ee Oe MR ing svc sti awersube bese Visnapnes eines Liszt 
PE Ai IGEN GO ss ss eck bee ce SONS eee cna edcboenene Liszt 
CE: ME... pt eR dewey sce aedbedbud 6666+ ebb cones Debussy 
ORS ORR Fete ct ore ten oe eae MacDowell 
ee See OR ES Ge a. 5 ocud aphs's ded oe.e coees tip eet 08 Ceerny 


Of her playing it was printed that “She is a musical young 
girl, playing with clean-cut technic and much breadth.” 
Many notices might be reproduced, but they all unite in 
giving her credit for superior talent and accomplishment, 
with prognostication for a fine future. Under twenty years 
of age, she has already done much; given continued good 
health, ambition, and Beatrice Pinkham’s ambition is bound 
to make her name known. 


Sousa Writes “The Gallant Seventh” 


John Philip Sousa wrote “Semper Fidelis” for the United 
States Marines because he had once been one of them. 
“Great Lakes” was composed for the big Illinois naval 
training-station when he, in the world-war, was an enlisted 
man there, engaged in building up the six bands of 300 men 
apiece that served throughout the country and in Canada 
in the various drives and money-raising campaigns of 1917- 
18. “The Volunteers,” written in 1917, was in tribute to 
the men who flocked into the shipyards for war-time work. 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” was his two-four reaction 
to the sight of the American flag at sea while he was re- 
turning home on an English steamer. But his new march, 
“The Gallant Seventh,” has been composed by formal re- 
quest of Col. Wade H. Hayes and dedicated to the Seventh 
Regiment, N. G. N. Y. Col. Hayes, in his request to Lieut. 
Commander Sousa, said: “........ We shall always en- 
deavor to maintain a band in the regiment that will do full 
justice to your music and reflect credit on it wherever it 
may be rendered.” 


Seagle Engages Mme. Weinschenk 


Oscar Seagle, always anxious to have the best teachers 
ssible for the pupils of his:summer school at Schroon 
pg N. Y., has engaged Mme. Weinschenk, the distin- 
guished French dramatic coach, to teach “mise en scene” 
there this summer. Mme, Weinschenk has been known in 


Paris for years and many of the most distinguished artists 
of the French operatic stage, including Lucien’ Muratore, 
have studied gesture and action with her. 
winter she has had a studio in New York. 


During the past 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Nine prizes 
for American composers, amounting in all to $2,750. 
Contests end December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
201 Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Male Chorus of Swift & Co.—$100 for a musical 
setting (chorus of men’s voices, with piano accom- 
paniment) for Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song.” 
Contest ends July 1. D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 Kim. 
ball Building, Chicago, III. 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


Allentown Rotary Club—$100 for an Allentown 
song, words and music of which must be original. 
Allentown Rotary Club, Allentown, Pa. 


The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922: festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an-. 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 
retary. American Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol-: 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships. Ithaca Conserva- 


tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y 
Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than Chi- 


cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Guilmant Organ School—Dr. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for pupils over eighteen 
given by Philip Berolzheimer. Contest for Berolz- 
heimer scholarships takes place in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. 


New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 


and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive, New York. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 











Curci Artist Pupil in Home Town Recital 


Frances Olinger, an artist pupil of Gennaro Mario Curci, 
made a most successful appearance in her home town in 
Springfield, Mass., on May 11. The occasion was a May 
festival held at Memorial Hall, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor G. R. Humberger, head of the music department 
of the public schools. The first part of the program was 
devoted to the performance of the cantata “The Lady of 
Shalott,” while Miss Olinger was heard in the singing of 
children’s songs and old English ballads during the latter 
half. 

According to the critic of one of the dailies: “Miss 
Olinger scored quite a hit in her juvenile songs and inter- 
pretations for which she was garbed in dainty little chil- 
dren’s costume. . In her numbers she delighted both the 
youngsters and the grownups. Springfield registered no 
little pride in its talented songbird, on this her first public 
appearance in this city since here return only a few weeks 
ago from New York where she studied under the famous 
song master Curci.” 

The Springfield Evening Sun wrote in part: “Miss Olin- 
ger’s singing and acting were of such a popular order that 
she scored a brilliant and continuous success . . . Miss 
Olinger won the heart of her home town afresh, filling 
everyone with delight at the advancement made in her sing- 
ing, giving everyone greatest pleasure by the exceedingly 
artistic way in which she sang every number.” 


Another Lusk Victor Record 


Milan Lusk, the popular young violinist’ has arranged 
several of the best known Bohemian folk melodies for violin 
and recorded them for the Victor Phonograph Company. 

One record (No. 73181) has just been released. All 
lovers of violin music will welcome this collection of old 
airs. Mr. Lusk has been unusually successful in making 
the contrasts effective, combining for example a character- 
istic lover’s ballad with a. rhythmic peasant dance. 


Lucille Oliver Makes London Debut 


Lucille Oliver, the young American artist pupil of Ethel 
Leginska, played with much success at Wigmore Hall, Lon- 
don, on Thursday afternoon, April 27. Her debut was 
warmly commented upon by. the daily critics. : 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES ORATORIO SOCIETY 
GIVES UNUSUALLY FINE CONCERT 


Another Becker Pupil Scores Triumph—Lora May Lamport, 
Anna Sprotte, Cliffo:d Lott and Harold Proctor 
Soloists at Oratorio Concert—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 23.—Whenever Thilo Becker, the 
teacher of many notable pianists, announces a recital by a 
pupil, it is safe to predict a large attendance and this was 
the caSe on Tuesday evening when Shibley Boyes played 
to an audience which taxed the capacity of the Gamut Club 
Theater. It was interesting to note the number of pro- 
fessional musicians in the audience, significant of the high 
esteem in which Mr. Becker is held, and the interest felt 
in one of the members of the young artists.. 

Miss Boyes is extremely young and undeniably gifted, 
and she will doubtless shed a too exuberant manner with 
more appearances, but much may be forgiven where there 
is such fine equipment. Last season her playing was so 
exquisite she seemed just fitted for modern things, liquid 
Debussy numbers and similar works, but this year her 
style has so broadened that she gave the Liszt sonata in 
B minor with a vigor and virility that was almost mascu- 
line. Her program consisted of works by Handel, Bach, 
Mozart, Liszt, and Debussy. 

Verdi's “Requiem” was given at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium May 7 by the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under 
the direction of John Smallman, who has brought the 
organization up to such a high point of excellence that it 
is now one of our musical assets. The society had the as- 
sistance of selected members of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the effects made by the finely drilled chorus and the 
orchestra were often thrilling. Mr. Smallman had_ both 
organization well in hand, and his conducting was inspiring, 
yet direct and steady. The soloists were splendidly chosen, 
and did fine work in both solos and ensemble. Lora May 
Lamport, a Boston soprano, sang the soprano solos’ and 
sustained the part in the quartet; her big B flat rang out 
most gratifyingly, and the richness of her low tones was 
very effective in the recitatives. An appealing sweetness of 
quality gave much beauty to her solo work and she sang 
with sincere tenderness and feeling. Anna Sprotte, mezzo 
soprano, has sung here many times, but never has she been 
heard to such advantage. She was in superb voice and the 
part was perfectly suited to her voice with its unusual 
range, and she won fresh laurels for her fine work. The 
same could be said of Clifford Lott, baritone, who is always 
enjoyed for his artistic and musicianly singing, but there 
was more than that in his work on Sunday. There was a 
vocal beauty, a warmth and freedom of tone, which, in con- 





junction with his splendid diction and reverent treatment 
of the text, called for high praise. Harold Proctor, tenor, 
had little to do, but he did it as he always does, exceedingly 
well, even winning great applause for a solo which gave him 
very limited opportunities for the silvery sweetness of his 
voice. The work of the chorus and orchestra was notably 
fine in the “Agnus Dei” and the whole performance was 
rarely beautiful. gig 

Following his usual custom, Mr. Smallman entertained 
in honor of the soloists at his hospitable home, and here 
again Miss Lamport charmed, as her graciousness and de- 
lightful personality were found to be as enjoyable as was 
her lovely voice, 


Notes. 


The California Federation of Music Clubs had a success- 
ful convention in San Francisco, and the former president, 
Bessie Bartlett Frankel, L. E. Behymer, Frank Cally, Abbie 
Norton Jamieson and Charles C. Draa were among the Los 
Angeles musicians who went up to enjoy the meetings and 
fine programs. 

Marion Nicholson, the gifted young northern violinist, 
who had just completed a list of very successful engage- 
ments here, returned to San Francisco in time to play at 
one of the convention concerts. 

Plans are already formed for the Music Teachers’ Con- 
vention which will be held here in July and the busy and 
capable president, Eva Frances Pike, is doing her utmost 
to eclipse any former affairs. 

Charles W. Cadman recently returned from San 
Francisco, where he attended the convention of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs, was honored by being 
elected an honorary member of the Federation, there being 
only two such members, himself and W. A. Clark, Jr., 
founder of the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Cadman filled several engagements in Los Angeles 
and returned to San Francisco to appear as soloist at the 
California Theater May 21, when he presented his new 
“Omar Khayyam” suite. 

Anna Sprotte left Sunday evening, May 7, for a short 
tour of northern California, booked to appear in recitals at 
Del Monte, before the Pacific Musical Society, and as 
soloist for the California Theater in San Francisco. 

Victor Young, a violinist who was discovered by Sid 
Grauman and given an opportunity to be heard at a Sunday 
morning concert in his million dollar theater, proved to be 
a real “find” and created quite a sensation by his playing of 
Kreisler’s “La Gitana.” 

Alfred Mirovitch has abandoned his idea of conducting 
a master class in piano to accept concert engagements in 
conjunction with Alexis Kall, Russian lecturer, Ww. 


SAN DIEGO'S FIRST ORCHESTRA 
SERIES A GENUINE SUCCESS 


Six Orchestra Programs Planned for Next Year—Cadman 
Club's Annual Concert—Chamber Music Trio Plays 
for Amphion Club-——-MacDowell Club 
Reorganized 
San Diego, Cal., May 24.—San Diego closed its first or- 
chéstra series in’ a burst of glory, with the largest and most 
enthusiastic audience of the season (enthusiasm real enough 
to bring in a deluge of subscriptions for next year's 
course!). Mr. Rothwell’s program arrangement was an 
ideal one: the Beethoven C minor symphony, splendidly 
played; Saint-Saéns’ charming ballet-music from “Henry 
the Eighth,” Massenet's “Under the Lindens” from “Scenes 
Alsaciennes” (a lovely duet for cello and clarinet which had 
to be repeated), Glazounouff’s brilliant “Concert Valse.” 
and the “bannhauser” overture. Mr, Rothwell and his or- 
chestra were at their best throughout the program, and the 
audience showed the utmost appreciation. Owing to the un- 
remitting efforts of the able officers of our Philharmonic 
Society and the generous cooperation of W. A. Clark, Jr., 
of Los Angeles, San Diego is to have six concerts next year 

instead of four. 

The Cadman Club, a chorus of thirty men’s voices, con- 
ducted by W. E. Moody, recently gave its annual concert 
at the Unitarian Church, and showed great improvement in 
the quality of its work. Charles Wakefield Cadman, the 
composer in whose honor the club is named, took an active 
part in the program, playing two groups of his own things 
for piano, Clean attacks, fine balance and excellent phrasing 


characterize the singing of the chorus, and Mr Moody is 
to be congratulated upon his splendid work. : 
The San Diego Chamber Music Trio—Alice Barnett 


Price, piano; Jessie Voight, violin, and Nino Marcelli, cello 
—played delightfully the Mendelssohn trio at the closing 
meeting of the Amphion Club. Following the program, a 
short business meeting took place—a review of financial 
matters and election of officers, A splendid course of eight 
or nine concerts is proposed for next year and the former 
efficient officers were unanimously re-elected—Gertrude Gil- 
bert, president; Mrs. L. L. Rowan, vice-president, and Mrs. 
B. A. Buker, secretary and treasurer, Miss Gilbert has been 
the president of the Amphion Club for fifteen years, and 
it is largely owing to her unselfish devotion and real genius 
for the task that the club has grown from very small be- 
ginnings to its present importance in the musical world. 
Miss Gilbert has been ably supported in her work. 

The MacDowell Club, at one time a large and flourishing 
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organization, is being revived under the pilotage of a few 


music and art enthusiasts. The club has incorporated, 

and it is hoped it will become a potent influence in the 

artistic life of the city. Joshua Bailey, ee is the 
. B. B. 


president 


OAKLAND, CAL., ANNOUNCES BIG 
CONCERT SERIES FOR NEXT SEASON 


San Franciseo Symphony to Come for Ten Concerts—Young 

People’s Concerts Given in Addition—Noted Names 

in Artists’ Concerts Series—Comic Opera 
Season Started—Notes 

Oakland, Cal., June 1,—Zannette W. Potter, to whom Oak- 
land owes the best musical attractions for many years past, 
now plans to bring to us the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra during the season of 1922-23, in a series of ten 
concerts, comparable in every way to those of the San Fran- 
cisco series, with Alfred Hertz directing. Beginning in 
October, two concerts a month will take place in the Muni- 
cipal Opera House, regular symphony and “pop” programs 
alternating. In addition to these concerts, a series of young 
people's concerts will also be given in Oakland by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the season 1922-23. 

Artists’ Concerts Series. 

An established Oakland institution, now in its eighth 
cason, is the Artists’ Concerts Series, under the manage- 
ment of Miss Potter and auspices of the music section of 
the Oakland Teachers’ Association. Seven concerts are 
announced in this series for the coming season, to take place, 
as formerly, in the Municipal Opera House. The array 
of artists follows: 

Margaret d’Alvarez, contralto, October, 1922; Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, two-piano recitals, November, 1922; the 
Duncan Dancers, December, 1922; Mischa Elman, violinist, 
January, 1923; Queena Mario, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, February, 1923; Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian 
pianist, March, 1923; Edward Johnson, tenor robusto, of 
the Chicago Opera Association, April, 1923. 

Comic Opera Season. 

The Hartman-Steindorff Comic Opera Company has been 
rehearsing steadily for some time preparatory to opening a 
comic opera season at Oakland's Municipal Opera House. 

The Idol's Eye” was chosen for the initial performance, 
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BERNARD 


Available for Concerts in the Middle 
Address: 149 West 80th Street 


MUSICAL. COURIER 


with Lillian Glaser, prima donna; Butti Bernardi, tenor ; 

Rafaelo Brunetti, baritone; Ralph Fitzroy, basso comedian ; 

Hazen Van Haltren, soubrette; Ada Campbell, contralto. 
Nores. 

A vesper organ recital was given on May 7, at Lisser 
Hall, Mills College, by the organist, William W. Carruth. 

A week was set apart for the exercises incidental to the 
fifty-sixth annual commencement of Mills College, May 9 
to 15. Of musical interest may be mentioned the followi 
events: Concerts and recitals by music departments; hal 
hour recitals; original compositions; Lockwood School 
Band; “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” direction of drama 
association, senior pageant, “The Matilija Poppy;” organ 
recital, Winifred Perry, A. A, C. O. 

Orley See, violinist, and Mrs. See, pianist, gave a recital 
at Oroville on April 30, 

For the benefit of the Rookridge Masonic Temple fund, 
the musical comedy written by Frank M. Carey, Oakland 
automobile supplies dealer, was produced at the New Chimes 
Theater, May 3 and 4. The orchestration and musical score 
were by Harry Hoffman. 

Pupils of Mr. and Mrs, Carl E. Anderson appeared in 
recital recently before a large company of friends and rela- 
tives. Those who participated were Olive Stout, Mrs, 
W. F. Edwards, Bertha Swanson, Ruth Parry, Albert 
Norman and Arne Arneson. Mr, and Mrs. Anderson also 
sang. 

The piano section of the Alameda County Music Teachers’ 
Association met on April 30 in the = of Mrs, Luelia 
Magor Caplin, Piedmont. Maybel Sherburne West led the 
round table discussion, selecting for the subject, “Problems 
and Guides in Piano Playing.” The musical numbers were 
contributed by Ella Rodemann Miller, contralto; Winifred 
Forbes, violinist; Elizabeth Simpson and rs. West, 
pianists. 

Glenn Woods, director of music in the Oakland schools, 
who was “loaned” to the State Board of Education for a 
survey of the schools of the state with reference to their 
attention to music, is back home again. The work covered 
by him was strenuous and very significant, for he has 
amassed a great deal of interesting data. 

Irene Howland Nicoll, dramatic contralto, gave a repre- 
sentative program at Ebell Auditorium, May 5, 

Marian Nicholson, the brilliant young violinist, will go 
East in the fall to continue her studies. 

Holy Name's College of Music presented students in re- 
cital at the college auditorium, May 8. ; 

Formerly soprano soloist of the First Congregational 
Church, Oakland, Grace Northrop, well known soprano of 
New York City, is in the bay district once again, where she 
is receiving offers of many engagements, She announces 
a summer session of singing for students from June 1 to 
September 1. 

Audrey Beer, pianist, will leave soon for Europe to com- 
bine study with pleasure. About twenty of her pupils were 
heard in recital on April 29. 

The thirteen-year-old pianist, Lloyd Kramer, was pre- 
sented by Mrs. it I. Krick, in a piano recital at the Amer- 
icus Talent Club, May 5. . 

Sherman, Clay & Co. have offered to publish once a year 
the best song composed by Mills College students. 

Irving Krick, fifteen-year-old pianist, played for the At- 
lantic-Pacific Radio Company, at the Rockridge broad- 
casting station, May 3, This young pianist has played in 
recitals at the Greek Theater, Oakland Auditorium, Hotel 
Oakland, Americus Talent Club, the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, and other places. 4 

Teresina Monotti, soprano of the Scotti Opera Company, 
gave a oo recently at the Rockridge broadcasting sta- 


tion. This was her farewell appearance, as she is leaving 
for Italy to continue her yocal studies there. — 
The ir and soloists of the First Congregational Church 


ene Blanchard, at 
ugene Blanchard, 
Marian Nicholson, 


were heard in concert, directed by E 
San Jose, May 11, assisted by Mrs. 
soprano; Mildred Randolph, pianist ; 
violinist; Miss deFremery, pianist. : 
Madame Vought presented in a costume recital at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, May 23, the Jenny Lind 
Trio, assisted by Carlo Cima, baritone. . é 
Students in theory and composition of music at Mills 
College offered in a concert at the Hotel Oakland, numbers 
which were the creative work of the students themselves. 
The faculty under which they had their musical training 
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was made up of the following well known musicians: Will- 
iam W. Carruth, William r McCoy, Alice C. Bumbaugh 
and Luther Marchant. 

The congregations of the Welsh churches of Oakland 
and San Francisco combined on May 7 for a sacred song 
festival, when several well known singers of the bay cities 
took part in the program. 

“California,” the latest song hit published by Remick, was 
sung a short time ago from the Rockridge radio broad- 
casting station, by Mayme LaRue. Fraye White rendered 
sevéral piano selections, B..AsT: 


Critics Predict Bright Future for Baer 


Enthusiastic applause and an abundance of flowers ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the large audience at Fahne- 
stock Hall, Harrisburg, Pa., on the evening of May 9, when 
Louise Baer gave a recital. On the day after ‘the re- 
cital the critics were high in their praise of the yrs dpe 
One of the comments in the Evening News was to the effect 
that Miss Baer pees a difficult program in a most fin- 
ished manner. The critic of that paper also stated that the 
singer possesses a voice of great warmth and clearness and 
that the many predictions made for her success. were filled 
and her work holds great promise of a brilliant future. 
“Louise Baer Is Given an Ovation” was the way the 
headline in the Patriot read, and then the report went 
on to say that her voice possesses great warmth and has 
develo; much in the skill with which she uses it. Es- 
pecially rich are the tones of her middle register and her 
upper tones are clear and unforced. She sings also with 
dramatic instinct and ‘feeling. The critic of the Tele- 
graph devoted almost a column to his review of the 
recital, and predicted a bright future for Miss Baer. 
“She showed in her well selected short iprogram the 
possession of a sympathetic voice; splendid technic, and 
ag —hime “Hy of excellent training,” was one of the remarks 
e e. 


Cornish School Gives Radio Opera: 

The following is from the Seattle Post Intelligencer of 
Sunday, May 21: 

The biggest audience that ever heard a single performance of 
an opera in the western United States last night listened to Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “The doliers.” No less 50,000 persons up 
and down Pacific Coast states, it is estimated, tuned in on 
K. F. C., the Post-Intelligencer radiophone, when this tuneful comic 
ore was broadcasted by thirty-five students of the Cornish School 
o usic, 

Reports by the score from State of Washington residents and 
dozens from Oregon, Idaho, California and British Columbia red 
into the offices of the Post-Intelligencer, until long after midnight. 
The biggest success yet scored by radiophone, was the consensus 
of opinion of all heard from, | 

The was opened with a  ageinen introduction by the Post- 
Intelligencer’s announcer, who visualized for his unseen audience 
the interior of a theatre, the lowering of the lights, rolling up of 
the first curtain and the inning of the overture, From that 

nt on the production was in the hands of ce gad Jou-Jerville, 

ead of the voice department of the Cornish School. 

Solos, duets, trios, — the spoken pa orchestral interludes; 
everything that could desired to make of the occasion just what 
it should be, were executed without a falter. 

There was no hesitation on the part of anyone, It would be hard 
to stress the excellence of pestegtente of any particular character. 
This opinion seemed to be that of the scores o rsons who reported 
afterward. All went over well, all keenly alive to the unusual 
oceasion and particularly fit to do his or her best. 


Activities of Samoiloff Student 


Rose Bachow, soprano pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff, New 
York vocal teacher, sang at the concert given by the Ameri- 
can Music Optimists at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, May 24. 
Miss Bachow has a lovely voice which she uses intelligently, 


and her interpretations gave evidence of much musical taste 
and discrimination. She sang “Daffodils” (Mana-Zucca), 
“All for You” (Martin), and “Robin, Robin Sing Me a 


Song” (Spross). Her accompanist was Lazar S. Weiner. 

June 19 Miss Bachow will appear at Aeolian Hall, where 
she will sing a group of songs by Lazar S. Weiner, com- 
prising “The Star,” “The Lament” and “I Would Tell How 
I Love You,” accompanied by the composer. 


Mario Chamlee Still Going 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, had a busy month of May aside from his work early 
in the month with the Metropolitan Opera Company. His 
itinerary covered the following cities: age ab 4 N. Y.; 
Troy, N. Y.; Springfield, Ohio; Greensboro, N. C. (Festi- 
val) ; Norfolk, Va.; New York City (twice); Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Norwalk, 
Conn. During the summer he will sing at Ravinia Park, 
near Chicago. All of his October time is completely filled. 
His fall tour will open September 27. 


Many Bookings for Schnabel Next Season 


Artur Schnabel, the Viennese pianist, who returns to this 
country next January for a four months’ tour, is being 
rapidly booked in advance for many engagements. He will 
make his first appearance on — 4, when he will be 
the soloist with the Society of the Friends of Music. He 
leaves immediately after for a tour which will take him as 
far as the coast. On his return trip he will appear, as solo- 
ist with the Chicago, the Boston and the New York Sym- 
phony orchestras. 


Claussen Scores Great Triumph in Duluth 

So tremendous was the success which Julia Claussen 
— = — Pig Wass Duluth ie Club, at ens 

inn.), t c a tened to 
the triumph to her me pie aensel & Jones, as follows: 
“Mme. Claussen achieved a musical triumph last night that 
has seldom if ever been equalled in our city. most en- 
thusiastic audience we have ever had in twenty-eight years 
of concert work. Letter follows.” .: 
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Buzzi-Peccia and Pupils in Italy 

A. Buzzi-Peccia, the well known New York voice teacher 
and composer, is sailing for Europe on June 14 on the 
steamship Paris of the French line. After a few days in 
Paris he will go direct to Stresa, on Lago Maggiore, in 
Italy, we there until September, when he will come 
back to New York to resume teaching here. 

He wil! continue to teach in Stresa through the summer, 
a number of his American pupils accompanying him there, 
and will arrange for an Italian debut for some of them. 
Among Mr. Buzzi-Peccia’s pupils who are already singing 
in Italy are Lillian Lorma, who sang Micaela in “Carmen” 
at Venice and Genoa during last season, and Roda Marzio, 
soprano. Grace Divine will make her debut there next 
season. 

The Buzzi-Peccia pupils who have been in professional 
work here during the past season include Martha Philips, 
coloratura soprano, who sang at a Sunday night concert 
at the Metropolitan Opera on the same program as Pablo 
Casals, who was the soloist at the annual Bohemian Club con- 
cert and also sang in various concerts in Providence and New 
Rochelle, regularly meeting with success; Maud Albert, 
mezzo soprano, who gave recitals in Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Montreal; Bernardine Gratten, coloratura soprano, who 
appeared at the Caruso Memorial concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, January 25, was the soloist at a concert in Tarry- 
town, March 11, and has sung for the radio several times; 
Adelina Patti Noar, who made a pronounced hit as Micaela 
in “Carmen” and Venus in “Tannhauser” with the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, sang in concert at Atlantic City, 









SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
voice specialist and composer. 


and is the regular soloist at St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia; 
and Janette Kahn, soprano, who was soloist at the Caruso 
Memorial concert, sang for the Teachers’ Association at 
the Waldorf-Astoria and at the Odessa Association concert 
at Newark. Lillian Schnur made a good impression at a 
recent appearance at Carnegie Hall, and others who sang 
in both public and private musicales are Lillian Rosen, Alma 
Darmogen, soprano, and Grace Divine, contralto. Mr. 
Buzzi-Peccia will devote only part of his time to teaching 
in Stresa and will also busy himself with finishing a number 
of symphonic compositions which he has in hand and which 
are scheduled for performance here next season. 


Leone Kruze Under Hanson Management 


M. H. Hanson has signed a contract whereby Leone 
Kruze will be under his exclusive management for the 
next two years. Mr. Hanson predicts for her a very bril- 
liant future. “I consider that Miss Kruze has as big 
a future in store for her as any soprano I have heard 
in many a day,” said the manager to a Musicat Courter 
representative the other day. “She is blessed with all the 
requisites for a successful career; she has a splendid 
dramatic soprano voice, real musicianship, intelligence and 
great beauty. Totally unknown today, I predict that in 
twelve months she will be one of America’s most popular 
sopranos.” Miss Kruze will begin her season in October. 


Mr. and Mrs. Warren Heard in Brooklyn 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Warren sang at the “Guest Play- 
ers Night” of the Clark Street Players, Brooklyn, recently. 
This performance was arranged by Frank Ferguson, dra- 
matist and lecturer. “A Minuet,” by Louis N. Parker, was 
played by the local company, and “The Dickey Bird,” with 
the original New York cast—Mary Shaw, Dorothea Fisher, 
Ida Mulle and Frank Ferguson. Mme. Warren sang the 
first aria of “Lucia,” the gavotte from “Manon,” giving as 
encores “L’Heure Exquise” of Hahn, and the “Lilac Tree” 
of Gartlan. Mr. and Mrs. Warren sang some of their 


quaint duets, “Les Deux Bergéres,” old French arranged 


by Weckerlin, and “S’io Non Moro” from Mozart's Ido- 





MUSICAL COURIER 


meneo,” giving as encores “Oh! That We Two Were May- 
ing,” Nevin, and “Madame Will You Walk?” old Cheshire. 
The artistic ensemble singing of these two artists and the 
beautiful voice of Mme. Warren seemed to please greatly. 


Parisian Critics Endorse Rosalie Miller 


Rosalie Miller’s recent recital in Paris proved a fine 
success; the young American singer was in excellent voice 
and rendered her exacting program in a manner that made 
the Parisian critics call her one of the most interesting and 


beautiful artists America has sent over in many years.. 


On May 30, she was scheduled to give a recital in Lon- 
don and is booked for another one there on June 13. Follow- 
ing the latter appearance, Miss Miller will go to Germany. 


Hopper Books Series at Flora Macdonald 


A song recital by Walter Greene, baritone, on October 
16; a sonata recital by Francis Moore, piano, and Hugo 
Kortschak, violin, on November 27; a song recital by 
Mabel Beddoe, contralto, January 12, and a piano recital 
by Frances Nash, February 19, comprise a_ concert 
series for Red Springs, N. C. (Flora Macdonald College). 
This entire series has been booked by Evelyn Hopper, the 
concert manager, of New York. 


Harold Land Gives Recital 


Harold Land, baritone, gave a recital in St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, on the evening of May 24, His program ranged 
from old English (seventeenth century) to modern ballads, 
interspersed with old French songs. The program showed 
great versatility on the part of the baritone. An enthusiastic 
audience filled the hall. One of the most ardent listeners 
was Corse Payton, the actor. 


Sundelius Engaged by Rubinstein Club 


Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan soprano, who recently 
returned from appearing on tour with the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company, has been engaged to sing for the Rubin- 
stein Club, of New York, at the Waldorf-Astoria during 
the course of the winter. Mme. Sundelius’ recital will prob- 
ably be arranged for one of the January concerts of the 
club. 





United German Choral Directors’ Reunion 


The United German Chora! Directors held a reunion and 
luncheon at Turn Hall, Lexington Avenue and 85th street, 
New York, Tuesday, May 30. Members from all parts of 
the United States were present. Carl Fiqué, president of 
the organization. officiated. 
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Casella an Important Figure in Roman 
Musical -Circles 


The important figure ‘in Roman musical circles today 
is Alfredo Casella. Following his stupendous perform 
ance of the César Franck symphonic variations recently 
with the Augusteo Orchestra, under the direction of 
Molinari, Casella appeared in a recital before an audience 
which overflowed the confines of the Sala Sgambati, and 
precluded many from enjoying the playing of their fa- 
vorite pianist. For two hours the more fortunate ones 
listened to what one termed “a comforting oasis of pure 
and rare art.” 

In Italy, Casella is not only looked upon as a virtuoso 
of marvelous powers, but above all as one who reflects 
glory on the national art, and who is helping to bring 
about the Italian renaissance of symphonic and chamber 
music. But not alone in Italy is his importance in this 
particular recognized. ‘ 

This past season in America he was invited by the 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Cincinnati and Detroit sym- 
phony orchestra to appear in his triple capacity of 
pianist, conductor and composer. With all except the 
Philadelphia Orchestra he presented his rhapsody for 
orchestra, “Italia,” and for the Minneapolis Orchestra 
added his popular “Couvent sur I’'Eau.” To the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra was accorded the signal honor of giving 
the premiére in America of his tone poem for piano 
and orchestra “A Notte Alta” (“To the High Night’), 
composed in 1917 and still in manuscript. The work repre 
sents the new technic in all its unadorned complexity 
Its adventurous spirit knows no fear of harmonic laws. 
There is no thematic development and a total disregard 
for the cherished faith of our fathers in the divine right 
of modulation. Nevertheless, it is not to be condemned 
for that reason, Debussy was once a voice “crying in 
the wilderness of Philistia,” but custom tamed our fears 
to the point that he is now accepted as part of the great 
scheme of harmonic evolution. D. 
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YEATIMAN GRIFFITH 
Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Mauret Dances in Newark 


Despite the torrential rain on May 18, the subscribers to 
the concert course given by the Newark Teachers’ Associa- 
tion turned out in large numbers to witness the perform- 
ance given by Virginie Mauret, danseuse, exponent of the 
modern Russian ballet, Well repaid were they in ventur- 
ing out in defiance of the elements. Mlle. Mauret pre- 
sented an unusual program. 

The first group consisted of two valses by Chopin and a 
gavotte by Bach. So enthusiastic was the applause that 
Mile, Mauret was forced to repeat the latter. The second 
group comprised an Egyptienne dance by Moussorgsky, a 
novelette by Schumann, and Mendelssohn's “Song Without 
Words.” 

So vivid were the portrayals of Mlle. Mauret that she 
ssemed to take her audience with her, first from the period 
ot Bach, then back further to the Egyptian era. In the third 
and last group were Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” and 
“Danse Russe,” by Tschaikowsky. In the former Mauret 
appeared as a veritable gypsy, dancing with all the gypsy 
glee. Scarcely had her golden heeled shoes stamped to the 
last note of the music when the house fairly shook with 
spontaneous and thunderous applause. After repeated 
curtain calls Mauret begged to be excused from repeating 
this number, but instead gave an encore to the stately 
“Danse Russe.” 

Mile. Mauret danced several numbers especially arranged 
for her by Michel Fokine, and the trio which accompanied 
Miss Mauret added to an evening of rare and artistic enter- 
tainment. 


Two Seasons’ Stay in Europe for Gordon 
Campbell 


Among the American artists to spend a season or two 
in European countries is Gordon Campbell, accompanist, 
composer and coach—among Chicago's most prominent. Mr. 
Campbell sailed from Montreal on May 23 for Antwerp, 
where he, accompanied by Mrs. Campbell, will remain a 
few days and then proceed direct to Berlin. Mr. Campbell 
p'ans to spend the major portion of the one or two years 
that he will be gone, in Vienna. Later they will visit Swit- 
zerland, Italy, France and England and possibly Prague and 
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Budapest. Mr. Campbell's desire is to work at piano and 
composition and perhaps do some studying with some Euro- 
pean coach as well as to become acquainted with a great 
deal of new music. It is this progressive artist's belief that 
there was an enormous output both since and during the 
war of which we know but little, and he hopes to bring 
back many interesting novelties. 

Mr. Campbell is an artist of whom Chicago is justly 
Ess and both as pianist and accompanist, as well as coach, 
he has been constantly in demand, thus proving his popular- 
ity not only in the Windy City but also in the entire Middle 
West. He has acted as accompanist for most of the promi- 
nent artists touring the country and has won the hearty 
praise of public and press alike, 


Frances Paperte Charms at Atlantic City 


Among the engagements which Frances Paperte, mezzo 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, has filled since the close 
of the opera season, was a. recent appearance in Atlantic 
City at the forty-fifth convention of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, when she sang to a large audience 
of the delegates and their wives. 

In a telegram sent to her manager after the concert, 
the chairman of the entertainment committee said that 
Miss Paperte delighted them all with her beautiful program 
—so much so that they hope to have her with them again 
next season, The Atlantic City Press in commenting on 
the performance said: “Frances Paperte, fresh from her 
second season with the Chicago Opera, scored a big suc- 
cess. She is young and has a very pleasing personality, 
which adds greatly to her rich contralto voice. Her tones 
are unusually pure and her diction is perfect.” 


Active Von Klenner Pupils 


Katharine Evans Von Klenner, who will open her sum- 
mer term for yocal students at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., 
June 20, continuing to September 1, has many pupils who 
are prominent in the professional life. Some of the better 
known, coming from various parts of the United States, 
are Klare Marie See, director vocal department, Tiffany 
School, Springfield, Ill.; Lenore Reese, Pa.; Elsie Peck, 
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coloratura soprano; Ruth Barnes, Pittsburgh; Sara Dob- 
son, C.; Gertrude Renier, Canada; Edna Banker Brewer, 
Rochester; John F. Ranger, Texas; Frank L. Mosier, Indi- 
ana; Marie Byrnes, N. J.; Marie Chicks, N. J.; Marion M. 
Smith, Brooklyn; Clarence R. Brooks, New York; Eliza- 
beth Nelson, Jamestown; David Arthur Thomas, New York. 
These are already registered for the summer course, and 
needless to say will enjoy the many advantages of Chau- 
tauqua, and the educational concerts and lectures given 
there by some of the most eminent specialists in the world. 


Samoiloff and Pupils Give “Pagliacci” for Radio 

May 18 Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York vocal teacher, and 
several of his pupils, gave a performance of “Pagliacci” 
for the Radio at Westinghouse, Newark. This was a repeti- 
tion of the performance at Stuyvesant High School, 
April 19. 

Rose Bachow sang Nedda entrancingly. Mr. Samoiloff 
again gave distinction to the performance by his singing of 
Tonio’s role, and the Sylvio was Constantin Buffetoff, whose 
beauiful baritone voice is familiar to “Radio fans.” Lazar 
S. Weiner at the piano gave splendid support to the artists. 

May 31 pupils of Mr. Samoiloff were heard in a per- 
formance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” under his direction at 
the Stuyvesant High School. The cast was as follows: 
Santuzza, Elena Avedano; Lola, Lillian Miller; Mama 
Lucia, Lillian Goldston; Turiddu, Jules Rigoni; Alfio, 
Valentine Nierle. Lazar S. Weiner was at the piano. A 
repetition of this pereernnece will be given June 13, for the 
Radio at Westinghouse, Newark. 


Alice Frisca Scores at Benefit 


Alice Frisca, pianist, was one of the artists to assist at 
a concert given on May 21 at the Broad Street Theater, 
Newark, for the benefit of the Salvation Army. She 
played a group of three p.eces—Chopin and Liszt—and 
was enthusiastically received. The Newark Evening News 
said of her: “Miss Frisca aroused admiration of her tal- 
ents by her performance of Chopin’s waltz in A flat, Liszt’s 
‘Liebestraume’ and second Hungarian rhapsody and_ his 
transcription of Schubert’s song, ‘Hark, Hark the Lark.’ 
Her technical qualifications enabled her to set forth the 
contents of these compositions with facility and clear- 
ness. She produced a firm tone, often singing in quality, 
which she colored intelligently. Her command of dynamics 
was effectively employed in the Liszt rhapsody. Her inter- 
pretative ability and capacity in expressing the emotional 
qualities in the music helped to give d.stinction to her 
performance.” 


Chapman Pays Tribute to Everett Bishop 


Aiter having sung several successful concerts on a tour 
through New England under the direction of William R. 
Chapman, Everett Bishop, the young baritone, was taken 
aside by Mr. Chapman. 

“My dear fellow,” said Mr. Chapman. “You s:ng very 
charmingly, and all that, but——.” Mr, Bishop looked wor- 
ried and hesitated to urge Mr, Chapman to continue. 

“Yes, but there’s just one thing you can’t do in singing!” 
By this time Mr. Bishop was figuring on the time of de- 
parture for the next train. After all, a young artist is not 
always infallible! 

“Mr. Bishop,” and the conductor of the New York 
Rubinstein choral looked most severe and admonitory, “you 
just can’t and never will be able to sing off key!” 


Clarence Adler Artist in Joint Recital 


August May, pianist and artist pupil of Clarence Adler, 
gave a joint recital with Lajos Shuk, cellist, at Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, N. i: on April 24 before an 
enthusiastic aud’ence that packed the hall and demanded 
repeated encores after the close of the recital. The fol- 
lowing program was given: A minor prelude and fugue 
(Bach-Liszt), G minor sonata, op. 22 (Schumann), August 
May; sonata for piano and cello, op. 36 (Grieg), Mr. 
May and Mr. Shuk; “Elegie” (Faure), “Chat due Mene- 
strel” (Glazounoft), G minor mazurka (Popper), Lajos 
Shuk; three etudes—“Black Keys,” “Revolutionary,” “But- 
terfly’ (Chopin), “Humoresque Americaine” (May), 
rhapsodie No. 2 (Liszt), August May. 


Four Harold Land Students Sing 


A recent pupils’ musicale given by four Harold Land 
pupils in Yonkers, was shared by these singers: Bessie 
Keys, Elsie Buchanan-Luhrmann, Madeline Lowerre and 
Henriette Bagger. They were heard in standard arias 
and songs by ciassic and modern composers, and it was 
noteworthy that American composers were well represented, 
such as Brewer, Woodman, Spross, Rogers, Terry Guion 
and Cadman. Mr. Land’s own fine example as a singer, 
and his excellent ability as a pianist-accompanist, all aids 
these singers toward perfection. Paulding De Nike, cellist, 
assisted, playing works by modern composers, and Mrs. 
De Nike and Mr. Land played the accompaniments. 


Mix Violin Pupils at American Institute 


Thirteen violin pupils of Nicobine Zedeler Mix appeared 
in a recital of music for that instrument at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, May 20. Under Mme. Mix 
th:s department is making fine progress, for not only were 
representative violin , compositions heard, but also the 
were performed in splendid fashion. Those who too 

art, bringing credit to their teacher, were Jessie and 

elen Dike, Resin Brandstadter, Dorothy Weiss, Walter 
Reichenbach, Aaron Freedman, Theodore Abramowitz, 
Moe Fenster, Violet Waring, Leo Rutter, Martin Schles- 
inger, Jacob Peck and Sidney Shapiro. 


Inez T. Church in Paterson 


Inez Thetge Church, soprano, was the outstanding artist 
at the thirty-ninth annual commencement exercises of the 
Paterson General Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
held at St. Paul’s Parish House, Paterson, N. J., on May 17. 

Mrs. Church, who sang “Vissi D’Arte” from “Tosca,” 
Puccini, and “Elf and Fairy,” by Densmore, scored a big 
triumph. Other participants were Joseph Whitehead, John 
R. Morris, Rev. Frank MacDonald, Rev. Philip H. Clif- 
ford, Mrs. Munson Force, Walter B. Johnson, M.D., Fred 
Tribe, Rey. David Stuart Hamilton and Harold Bender. 
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Schumann Heink Sings for Legion on 
Decoration Day 


Just returned from a whirlwind finish of a remarkable 
season’s tour, Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, sang 


under the auspices of the local branch of the American . 


Legion at Hempstead, Long Island, in the High School 
Auditorium on Decoration Day evening, May 30. On 
account of the many members of the Legion who lived in 
Hempstead or the neighboring towns, unusual means were 
employed to advertise the appearance of the great singer. 
Aviators from a nearby government aviation field flew 
over the surrounding towns, dropping announcements of 
the concert broadcast. . 

Mme, Schumann Heink’s program included three opera 
arias and two groups of the noted American songs that she 
has made famous, including Ward Stephens’ “Have You 
Seen Him in France?” and Frank La Forge’s “Flanders 
Requiem.” 


Anna Foster Gives Piano Recital 


After but two months’ study this season with Miss Ball, 
the well known piano specialist, Anna Foster, Kansas City 
pianist whose playing last year was highly praised by all 
who heard her, gave a recital at the studio, East Sixty-ninth 
Street, May 24, playing the following program: “Au, Cou- 
vent,” Borodin; “May Night,” Palmgren; “Prelude,” Mac- 
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Dowell; “Little Shepherd,” Debussy; “Cathedral d’Eng- 
loutie,” Debussy; “La Terrasse des Audiences du Clair de 
lune,” Debussy; “Sonatina,” Ravel. 

Doubtless Miss Foster’s best work was done in the De- 
bussy pieces, in which clear technic, understanding of the 
import of the music, and musical feeling brought them well- 
nigh to perfection. In her first group she gave realistic 
presentation of the chimes and the nuns in the Borodin 
piece; showed beauty of touch in Palmgren’s charming 
“May Night,” and solid octave technic and breadth in the 
MacDowell prelude. Her final number displayed unusual 
qualities, showing a mentality capable of understanding and 
bringing out the complexities of Ravel. A huge bouquet 
of flowers was given her, and an audience of distingushed 
social aspect heard and applauded all she played. 

The singing by youthful Elsa Toennies of songs in French 
showed especial personal charm allied with a beautiful voice. 
Elinor Smith played excellent accompaniments. 


Marie Novello to Play Rarely Heard Fantasie 


During her coming American tour, Marie Novello, the 
Welsh pianist who is now in England fulfilling some festival 
_ dates, will perform the seldom heard “Africa” Fantasie by 
Saint-Saéns with several of our symphony orchestras. The 
past few seasons Miss Novello has appeared as soloist with 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in London, under Sir Henry U. 
Wood, at both the Sunday concerts and the Promenade Con- 
certs; with the London Symphony Orchestra, under Sir 
Frederick Cowen, at Albert Hall, as well as at two Cardiff 
festivals, and at the Brighton festivals, She has also ap- 
peared at the Ballad Concerts held at Royal Albert Hall 
and Queen’s Hall in London and has made several appear- 
ances before Royalty including one at Buckingham Palace 
before the King and Queen of England. Miss Novello has 
played the Grieg, the Tschaikowsky, Liszt and the Schu- 
man concertos at various times during the past two seasons. 


Kathryn Meisle Features English Songs 


Kathryn Meisle has been highly complimented by musical 
critics for her happy selection of English songs. Most 
of them are little be and seldom sung songs, but they 
are all of good musical value. Miss Meisle spends much 
time in looking over the many American songs which are 
sent her. Among her most popular English songs are Frank 
La Forge’s “Where the West Begins,” which is dedicated 
to Mme. Schumann Heink, the late Charles T. Griffes’ By 
a Lonely Forest Pathway,” Horace Johnson's Dirge, 
Emerson Whithorne’s “The Babe in the Garden, James H. 
Rogers’ “Time _ for Making Songs Has Come,” Frank 
Bridge’s song with the very difficult piano accompaniment 
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“Love Went a-Riding” and a humorous Irish song by Charles 
Villiers Stanford called “Bold Unbiddable Boy.” 


Marcel Dupré’s Improvisations 


It is rare that an artist has occasion to be jealous of his 
own genius. Marcel Dupré, the famous young organist at 
Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, whose forthcoming American 
tour is arousing so much interest, is an exception to the 
rule. Dupré, before he had reached the age of thirty-five, 
had won enthusiastic recognition for a variety of remark- 
able talents—as an organist, pianist, composer and improvi- 
sateur. In the first three of these fields he has won the 
greatest prizes offered by France, including the Grand Prix 
de Rome in 1914, and were it possible to have a prize for 
improvisation, there is little doubt that he would also have 
won this, for Dupré has been acclaimed a “Master” in the 
art of improvisation. 

Musical critics of New York and Philadelphia are unani- 
mous in concurring with European judgment as to Dupré’s 
improvisations. H. T. Finck, music editor of the New 
York Evening Post, called his improvised symphony, 
given at his New York debut in November, 1921, “a mu- 
sical miracle” and added that “in forty years of critical 
experience he had not spent a more enjoyable half hour 
than while listening to Dupré create his amazing improvised 
symphony.” Fullerton L. Waldo, music editor of the Phila- 
delphia. Public Ledger, after hearing Dupré’s improvised 
“Christmas Symphony” said: “this is one of the phenomena 
for which there is no accounting.” The New York Times 
remarked; “such improvisation is like a statue revealed un- 
der the sculptor’s chisel.” 

In fact Dupré's phenomenal. improvisation attracted so 
much attention while he was in America last Fall, that the 
young Frenchman remarked one day: “I am afraid that my 
improvisation is diverting attention from my organ play- 
ing.” One of his many admirers replied: “It is your own 
fault, M. Dupré; you should not improvise so well.” 


Steel Jamison Sings 


J. Steel Jam’son, tenor, sang at the reception of the 
National Patriotic Society on June 3. The reception was 
held at. the home of Mrs. William Cummings Storey, at 
the Westchester Country Club. Mr. Jamison was ac- 
companied by Grover Tilden Davis. Mrs. Florence Fos- 
ter Jenkins is chairman of the music committee of the 
society. 


Recent Maier-Pattison Bookings 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have been booked for 
Grand Rapids on January 5 and for a recital at the Black- 
stone in Chicago on January 9 next. These pianists have 
won a large Chicago follow:ng in the past two seasons. 
They made four appearances there in as many months 
last year; two with orchestras and two in recitals. 





¢ Erna Rubinstein to Return 


Erna Rubinstein, the young violinist who came un- 
heralded to America last January after a remarkably suc- 
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cessful tour of Holland, and who has since proved one of 
the violin sensations of the year, sailed for Europe by the 
Ryndam on May 20. She will return early in November 
for a busy concert season arranged for her by her manager, 
Daniel Mayer. 


Activities of Henry F. Seibert 

On the evening of May 15 Henry F. Seibert gave an 
organ recital in the Emmanuel Lutheran Church, Potts- 
town, Pa., and two days later he presented a program at 
Trinity, Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. Mr. Seibert of- 
ficiated as organist and director at the Westinghouse radio 
station at Newark, N. J., Sunday afternoon, May 28, for 
the broadcasting of the service on that day. 
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(Continued from page 43) 

A delightful recital complimentary to friends of John 
Land, baritone, was given at the studio of Mrs. W. H. 
Stripling. Mr. say selections included old Italian and 
modern arias, shorter 


ey Dvorak, Tosti), 
closing with the ge theo 


Miss Burns played 


numbers by Thome Moskowski, MacDowell Massenet and 
Schubert-Wilhelmj.’ Mrs. Striplin proved he-sclf an able 
accompanist. 


The seven piece orchestra, which has been supplying the 
music during the past two months at the First Baptist 
Church, will give place to the organ, now repaired and in 
excellent condition. Mrs. W. C. Ward, organist at Temple 
Mishkin Israel, will be director of the choir and organist. 

Officers elected to serve the Music Study Club for the 
coming year are: Mrs, G, Bowie Smith, president; Mrs. 
L. K. McVoy, recording secretary; Mrs. August Roth- 
schild, treasurer; Mrs. Joseph Dunglinson, librarian; Mrs. 
W. H. Striplin, "auditor ; Mrs. W. W. Harper, rai, 
secretary; Alonzo Meek, chairman of. concert course. 

G. Bowie Smith and Mr. Meek have this year handled the 
concert course satisfactorily and a large subscription list 
is already signed up for 1922-23 

At the last concert of the present season’s Artist Series, 
Riccardo Martin sang for one of the most enthusiastic 
audiences ever in attendance at a Selma concert. He was 
in excellent voice and displayed an ease that was a genuine 
delight. Not satisfied with the listed numbers his hearers 
demanded many encores. 

On May 8 Modest Altschuler again brought his excellent 
group of musicians to charm a Selma audience. Mr, Alt- 
schuler and the Russian Symphony Orchestra claim many 
friends among Alabamians. The ensemble was especially 
pleasing, and each group of numbers met with keen appre- 
ciation. The soloists were well received, particularly Max 
Gegna, cellist, who proved himself beyond doubt a master 
of that’instrument. The magnitude of effects obtained by 
a really great orchestra was displayed to the fullest in the 
“March Slav” (Tschaikowsky). A. B. 

Selma, Ala.—The Music Study Club has brought 
many fine musical attractions here this season. The first 
was Anna Case, soprano; second, Prihoda, the gifted vio- 
linist, and third was Riccardo Martin, tenor. The club 
brought the Russian Symphony Orchestra on May 8, with 
Modest Altschuler, director; Senta Hofmann, harpist; 
Stanislaw —— ene, Toe Max Gegna, cellist. The 
result was a full house. iro gave a charming rendi- 
tion of the Sarasate “Grp ie ”" “Dance of the Hours” 
from “Gioconda,” and Percy Grainger’s “Shepherd's Hey” 
were heartily encored. Other works enjoyed were by Bee- 
thoven, Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Altschuler, Strauss and 
Tschaikowsky. Max Gegna played two fine solos, Pop- 
per’s “Rhapsodie” and “The Swan,” making his instrument 
sing with a luscious tone. Senta Hofmann rendered Has- 


selman’s “Prayer” with a depth of feeling and was obliged 
to grant an encore. “The concert was at the Academy of 
Music. 


The Music Study Club has followed out the suggestion 
of the Federation. Mrs. Buoy Smith is president and 
chairman of concerts; Mrs. W. T. Atkins, first vice-presi- 
dent and publicity; Alonzo Meek, second vice-president, 
concerts and community work; Mrs. McVoy, third vice- 
president and junior club work. Mrs. Smith and Mr. Meek 
work hand in hand in bringing concert artists and have the 
hearty support of the club as weli as of the citizens. 

Alonzo Meek, organist and choir master of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, gave a series of organ recitals, March 
22, April 2 and 9. 

On May 10 the Music Study Club offered the cantata 
for women’s voices (with soprano obligato), “A Spring 
Symphony,” by Alabama’s noted blind composer, Florence 
Golson, of whom the State is very proud. A double quar- 
tet with a solo voice rendered the work in a thoroughly 
artistic manner, this being its first public presentation in 
Selma. 

Selma also presented the concert ballad, “When Love 
Doth Fade,” by John Proctor Mills (Montgomery), the 
first time it was ever sung. Mary Boyland, one of Selma's 
most popular singers, rendered it at the twenty-eighth an- 
nual minstrels, given under the direction of Joseph Ronan 
Groves. J. P. M. 

Springfield, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Springfield, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tulsa, Okla.—At the Hyechka Club annual spring 
festival, Titta Ruffo, baritone of the Metropolitan, assisted 
by Lillian Gillette, soprano. Miss Gillette, who before her 
marriage to J, Shepard Epstein, of New York, was a Tulsa 
girl, delighted her many friends and admirers. by her sing- 
ing. She remained in Tulsa for a may as the t of 
her brother and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Gillette, of 
Terrace Drive. While here she gave much "pleasure by 
singing at an open meeting of the Hyechka Club, and at 
two church services. 

The Tulsa Male Chorus gave its second concert sade the 
direction of Robert Boice Carson, March 22. The voices 
were well balanced and there was a vast improvement over 
its former a rance this season. That fine organization, 
the Zoellner String Quartet, gave more than half the pro- 
gram and was. mach appreciated. Mrs. Walter L. Cain is the 
club accompanist. 

March Tulsa’s own baritone, Artelle Dickson, gave a 
recital in Convention Hall under the auspices of the Cad- 
man ‘Club. The club participated in the program, under the 
direction of Robert Boice Carson. Mr. Dickson has a glo- 
rious voice, youth, temperament and a most engaging stage 
presence, e is a former spopil of Mr. Carson but has 
spent the last three rs in York studying with Percy 
Rector Stephens. Dickson was at his best in character 
songs, and a group of spirituals was egy ig A rendered. 
He is now on a recital tour which will take him to the 
western coast. Mrs. Walter L. Cain was at the piano. 

Jascha Heifetz appeared in recital at Convention Hall 
March 16. (Carson course). His art has grown broader 
and more mature since he played here two years ago. 

Again Tulsa is indebted to the Society of Broader Educa- 
tion for two excellent concerts Fin en at the Central High 
School auditorium by Madame Baroni, coloratura soprano; 
Lillian Pringle ee and Edith Gyllenberg, pianist. 

On March 25 the Flonzaley Quartet played to an enthusi- 


calc caiaaa-al tae. The program ranged from Mozart's 
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quartet in D minor, Brig a ng Bloch, Borodin and Goossens, 


to Grainger’s Saws dy rye Ser a an ie van gra 


erous with encores and 
move until the second encore was played. It is a treat t» 


hear a group of pon fag th oie ia og 
Convention Hall is much too for the p CF apprece 

' tion of c music. This de ul r i the 
Carson course for 1921-1922. 

A juvenile cantata, “The Child Jesus,” by Mary Houts- 
Flagg, was presented at the State Sunday School conven- 
tion held in Tulsa in March. Children from different 
churches formed a chorus of twenty voices and the ensemble 
work was apenes with assurance precision. Solo Se 
were taken by paildis Green, Florence Neptune and 
Kirk, and their childish voices rang true and sweet. ed 
expressions of na and “ES case were heard from 
visitors from over the State. cantata was a suc- 
cess that it has since been repeated in two of the largest 
churches. Mrs. Ernest E. Clulow, Bye and choir di- 
rector of the Boston Avenue M. E. Church, drilled and 
directed the chorus. 

Prominent among musical events of March was the in- 
stallation of the Eastern Oklahoma Chapter an Guild 
of Organists at the Centenary Methodist Church, by John 
W. Norton, of Chicago, A. G. O., Dean of the Thi 
Chapter. After an informal r ion and _~ the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: ae ee i — 
Bac., dean; Oliver Kleinschmidt, A. G. O. 

y ’Clulow, secreta mitdwerd C Choteau = anal 
urer ; Mar:e M. Hines, registrar; Maud C. Cochran, libra- 
rian, and Mrs. F. A. Sanders, auditor. An interesting 
proacas then Pilg, iven Caroline John 

nowles Weaver, and _ x crannies; “ 
Bruce, soprano; Genet Cosene vicina $. and Ira T 
Parker, tenor, accompanied by. Mrs. E. E. Clulow and 
Mrs. Ira T, Parker. 

Margaret Reape presented a group of piano pupils 
in recital, March 

he W. C. T. U. gave its annual Easter musicale in the 
home of Mrs. W. R. Burkhart, Easter M afternoon. 
The program was rendered by Mildred pianist ; 
Annie Laurie Lockwood, reader; Mrs. P. E. Means;-soprano, 

and Rev. Leslie Miller, baritone, with Mrs. E, E. ‘Clulow, 
accompanist. 

Piano pupils of Mrs. C. W. Griggs appeared in recital 
recently, assisted by Mrs. Robert Pleasant, soprano. 

On — 9 at the University of Tulsa the expression 
pupils of Margaret Wyndham and the piano pupils of John 
Knowles Weaver were heard in recital. 

The Tulsa Opera Club presented “Princess Bonnie” (by 
Willard Spencer), April and 25, at Convention Hall, 
under the auspices of Akdar Shrine Patrol.’ choruses 
were well drilled and the soloists acquitted thesteelves well. 
There was a different cast of principals for each night with 
the exception of Shrimps, sung by William Thompson; 
Count, sung by H. B. Johnson, and Count Pomposo, sung 
by Max Wehnert. Avis Allison and Ira T. Parker sang 
the stellar roles the first night, and Isola Lightfoot and 
Roy hg at the second performance. Much credit is 
due Mrs. H. J. Mugge, the efficient and + sa director. 
There was an eight piece orchestra with Mrs; C. J. Spind- 
ler at the piano, 

Marie Gardner Swift has accepted the position of organ- 
ist at the First Christian Church made vacant by the resi 
nation of Ernest Prang Stamm. Rachael Watson Schat- 
fer is soprano soloist and choir director. 

An appreciative audience recently heard a quartet oftiggal 
musicians sing Cadman’s cycle, “The Morn of 
Year,” in the home of Mrs. Julius Kahn in Sunset Patk 
The personnel of the quartet was nets Omohundro 
soprano; Sylvia Latz, contralto; Mr iddle, tenor, and 
Mr. Johnson, bass. 

Letha Stanley Lawhom presented violin and piano pupils 
in recital at her studio, March 29 

The piano pupils of Eulalie Parks were presented in re- 
cital at Carnegie library, April 4, assisted by — and 
Jeanette Crawford, violin pupils of June Reed, and Ora 
and Ione Standeven, expression pupils of Mrs. Anderson, 
at Conway-Broun School. 

Ida Gardner presented her eleven-year-old pupil, Mildred 
Herboid, in pe recital, April 15. She was assisted by 
her brother, Leon Herbold, violin pupil of — ‘ ag 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.—The department of music of the 
University of Alabama, of which Mrs. Harry Neal Eddins 
is director, gave its commencement recital in Morgan Hall 
on May 8. The following arias were sung in a ver creat, 
able manner: “They Call Me Mimi,” from “La 
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Dor -Mornish; “My Noble Knights,” from “Les H 
nots," Kathleen erby; “Flower Song,” from Faust,” Win- 
nie Mae Rice; “Jewel Song,” from “Faust,” Mrs. J. Rice. 
The Russian Symphony chestra, Modest Altschuler 
conductor, gave a concert at the Elks’ Auditorium on Tues- 
day night, May 9, to a packed house. This was the last 
number of an all-artist series which has been given here 
this year. M. E. 
Vancouver, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 


Washington, D. C.—McCall Lanham’s vocal pupils 
at the Chevy Chase school distinguished themselves in a 
recital given at the school May 11. Sixteen numbers made 
up a very interesting program, and of these, six singers es- 
ey are notice. They are Rhea Walton (Okla- 

), Clara Belle Speith (Kentucky), Emily Crawford 
(West Virginia), Katheryn me eg (Illinois), Cather- 
ine Dean Nee gga ye and Claribel Clewien (Oklahoma), 
who sang ly. Beside these, there appeared on the pro- 
gram Dorcas McConnell, Christine Crea Marie Gallo- 
way, Eva Haight, Virginia Zellers, Elsie Garven, Evelyn 
Poutch, Sue Dean and the Chevy Chase Glee Club. Mr. 
Lanham is doing very superior work in the school,. and 
getting splendid results with the varied musical material 
under his supervision. W. 

Waterbury, Conn.—The big musical event of May 
was the concert of the Waterbury Choral Club in Bucking- 
ham Hall, May 23, when Dudley Buck’s cantata, “The Light 
of Asia,” was given with a chorus of 150 voices, under 
the direction of Isaac B. Clark, with Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor, and Frank Cuthbert, bass, 
as soloists. The orchestra of thirty-five p‘eces included 
Frank Kaltenborn as concert master, Landau, Weis, Hauser, 
Hager and other well-known players, some from the Phil- 
harmonic and Metropolitan Opera orchestras, and was also 
under the direction of Mr. Clark. There was a large audi- 
ence, many coming from out of town, and it was the finest 
concert, in many respects, of any the club has yet given. 

The Imperial Quartet of young men, composed of Elmer 
E, Wilson, baritone and director; Walter A. Burrill, tenor 
of the First Congregational Church; Eben A. Hale, bass, 
and Edwin A. Hapeman, second tenor, was heard in a con- 
cert at All Saints’ Parish Hall, Oakville (a suburb of 
Waterbury), on May 18. The quartet was assisted by 
Jessie Wirth, soprano, and Bessie Granger Wilson, reader. 

A successful performance of “The Jade Gong,” a musi- 
cal comedy, was given May 25, by members of the Water- 
bury and Waterville girls’ clubs. 

A minstrel show was recently given, under the direction 
of Russell Hickman, by the latter club, in Sprague School 
gymnasium, Waterville, which was repeated at Hamilton 
Hall, Waterbury, a few days later, 

Agnes Brothers, a pupil of John L. Bonn, gave a piano 
recital at St. Margaret’s Hall on May 25. 

Ethel: Caghans Ziglatzki, a pupil of Albert C. Jeannotte 
of New York, gave a recital in Leavenworth Hall, May 26. 


- She is a lyric soprano, and her program included songs by 


Donaudy, Horn, Gluck, Haydn, Liszt, Brahms, Schumann 
and several modern composers, She was assisted by Thelma 
Rawling Jacobs of New Haven, harpist, and two of her 
songs were sung with harp accompaniment, W.N. 

Wichita, Kan.—Wichita lost one thousand dollars 
vn the Chicago Grand Opera Association's visit, yet it was 
a wonderful venture and the outstanding event of the season. 

The Wichita Symphony Orchestra is reorganized with 
forty members; Hans P. Flath, director. Memberships 
were sold at $10.00 each and enough have gone to insure 
four concerts. W. B. Harrison was elected president of the 
association. 

Municipal Series concerts will continue next year. Con- 
tracts have been closed with the Chicago Grand Opera Quar- 
tet to open October 17. The Merry Widow Company and 
the Chicago solo choir, directed by Eric Delamarter, are 
also contracted. W. A. Wadsworth and Lucius Ades are 
in the East to close with a symphony orchestra. Prices 
for next season are on about the same scale, though there 
was a small deficit this season. 

The Salzedo Harp Ensemble closed the Municipal Series. 
Elsie Janis was on the course this season, likewise, Prihoda, 
violinist, assisted by Edna Swanson Ver-Haar, contralto. 
The course was an excellent one. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder appeared here under club auspices. 

Gatty Sellars, English organist, gave a recital at First 
Methodist Church. 

Emma Calvé was heard at the Forum on the Municipal 
Series. 

The Musical Art Society has been meeting monthly and 
Mr. Jazz was given court trial, the State Teachers’ Music 
Association was entertained, and several good programs 
have been given. 

The New Miller Theater, one of the finest “movie” houses 
in the West, opened last month, equipped with a mammoth 
pipe organ, and with one of the finest orchestras available. 
The music is specially featured. ry 

Annual commencement and certificate recitals, some good 
and some away below standard, are being held. 

Prof. and Madame Charles Davis Carter are removing 
to Los Angeles. They have been active musically here for 
over fifteen years. 

Wichita Musical Club gave its annual local composers’ 
program fdr the final program of the season. 

Minnie Ferguson-Orvens has resumed her studio work 
and gave a fine pupils’ program at Wichita Theater recently. 

Terry Ferrell, the National Federated Music Club win- 
rier two years ago, is concertmaster of the New Miller Thea- 
ter orchestra, and was concertmaster of the reorganized 
symphony orchestra at its initial program yesterday. : 

Flias Trustman, cellist, has jomed the music circles in 
Wichita as first cellist of the symphony orchestra. L. M. 
Knowland, flutist, of Kansas City, and U. A. Majors, 
clarinetist, are likewise new and valuable additions to our 
music life. 
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A Protest 


449 Peterboro Street, Detroit, Mich., 
May 21, 1922. 
To the Editor the Musica Courter: 

Sin—I have been an appreciable reader of the Musica, Courier 
for years and I sincerely believe it to be the leading magazine of 
its kind in this country. Through its pages, music, as first in the 
arts, finds a living place in the thoughts and hearts of the Ameri- 
can_ people. : 

There has been some recent controversy relative to the deplor- 
able fact that our musical affairs are absolutely under the control 
of foreigners; controlled to the extent that American aspirants 
have little chance to be heard, much less chance to become famous, 
and far less chance to have any control in one of the greatest of 
American interests. This is not a disputable question, it is a 
Europe has given us 


fact. None can fail to recognize all that 
along the line of art—art of every kind. To say that we are ap- 


preciable and grateful is but a weak recognition far in excess of 
what should be expected of us—we have sold to the foreigner our 
birthright in musical affairs. We have filled the coffers full to 
these foreign artists, composers, directors and producers. They 
come to our shores and we buy their wares with fabulous fees 
while our own sit back or are crowded out, This is not a statement 
—it is a fact. Many American artists never have a hearing be- 
cause foreign nara has jealously fortified all places of worth 
against him, The writer has in mind a man of rare talent as an 
orchestra director, a composer and a sical genius, He is second 
to none in dignity, grace and charm; indee few are his equal. 
Yet today he is the director of an orchestra in a small moving pic- 
ture house in one of our large cities, Even there he must struggle 
to maintain the highest and best that is his because foreign pro- 
ducers insist that the public wants “jazz” and musical slang when 
this man knows that the masses are hungry for just what he can 
ive them. He is in this inferior position because he hasn't the 
fret chance of coming into his rightful place; his own are not in 
power so his genius and talent are buried. Recentl _ a foreigner 
who played a violin on pleasure boats and who is taking orchestra 
directing through correspondence was given the place which this 
man held. This is but one of the many many instances where 
American genius is given place to foreign power. 

Cannot the Musicat Courter, without giving offense to any, yet 
recognizing the fact that it edits and Is an American musical 
magazine in America and to Americans, add its influence to reform 

Musical patriotism is what America 








for American musical interests? 


RUNGE FE SUNN, (Signed) E. D. Gatroway. 


Raffaelli Pupils in Recital 


Dr. Cherubino Raffaelli, teacher of singing and piano, 
formerly of the Royal Musical Conservatory of Florence, 
Italy, celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary as a_ teacher 
on May 23 by presenting a large number of his first and 
second year advanced students in recital at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall. : a: 

Mr. Raffaelli, who, during his long period of activity and 
his success as a teacher and as a personality has earned 
the esteem and friendship of a wide circle of admirers, 
was enthusiastically greeted by a very large and repre- 
sentative audience, His work as teacher was fully and 
successfully demonstrated at this concert by the excellent 
training of his pupils, both in the vocal and piano depart- 
ments. The participants were: Margaret MclInerny, Sallie 
Shushan, Lillian Thompson, Amelia Smolka, Michael 
Brady, Louis Amarosa, Mabel Woolsey, Paul Rauschel- 
bach, Lillian Mahoney, Louis Di Girolamo, Thomas Hardy, 
Aniello Cortazzo, Theresa Behling, Mary Smolka, Marie 
Davison, Master T. M. Hardy, Edward Hennefreund, 


Florence Raffaelli, Mary Makara, Margaret Di Girolamo, 
Katharine Lahr, Edith Wolf, Leona Adams, Carolyn Lahr 
and Agnes Gartlan. 

The program contained compositions by Low, Verdi, 
Donizetti, Schubert, Tosti, Rossini, Pierné, Thomé, Bach- 
Gounod, Handel, Gounod, Thomas, Chopin, Puccini, Tobani, 
Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, Heller, Rachmaninoff, Ponchielli 
and Raffaelli. Besides the solo numbers there was a duet 
from “Trovatore” sung by Miss Behling and Mr. Henne- 
freud. The four choral numbers “Serenade,” Schubert; 
“Trust in the Lord” (“Largo”), Handel; “Redemption,” 
Gounod, and “Padre Nostro,” Raffaelli—were admirably 
rendered. Particular mention must be made of “Redemp- 
tion” in which Miss Behling sang the incidental solo, and 
Mr. Raffaelli’s “Padre Nostro” for mixed voices, which 
closed the program. This latter number won vociferous 
applause. 


Mabel Baker’s Debut Recital in Home Town 


Mabel Baker, an artist pupil of Emma A. Dambmann, 
gave a successful song recital at the high school auditorium 
in her home town, Boonton, N. J., May 24. On her pro 
gram was the “Suicidio” aria from “La Giaconda,” “One 
Fine Day” from “Madame Butterfly,” Handel's “Where’et 
You Walk,” and songs by Giordini, Rummel!, Curran, La 


Forge, Del Riego, Nogero, Burleigh, Farley and Léhr 
Mrs. Baker’s voice is a well trained soprano of sympathetic 
quality and color. She uses it with skill and understands 


the art of bel canto singing, gained through study with her 


-teacher, Mme. Dambmann (who also managed this recital 


for her). She sang with sincerity and temperament. 

The Boonton Times spoke particularly of her beautiful 
rendering of “The Night Wind” (repeated), and remarked 
that she “captivated an appreciative audience.” The Boon 
ton Weekly commented on her attractive appearance, and 
added that she “showed a remarkable knowledge of musical 
technic after her training under the direction of Emma A. 
Dambmann. Her voice was in splendid condition and her 
personality superior.” 

Lucile Blabe played Mrs. Baker's accompaniments excep 
tionally well, and delighted the large audience with a piano 
solo, Grainger’s “Country Dance.” Joseph Stetkeiwiez, a 
nine year old Ukrainian boy, added much to the program 
with violin solos, played with excellent technic and good 
tone. 

Mrs. Baker was the recipient of many flowers and gifts, 
among them a string of pearls from Mme. Dambmann and 
ear-rings to match from Lucile Blabe. Her friends look 
forward to her Aeolian Hall recital in November. As a 
professional member she is frequently heard with the South- 
land Singers, and is soloist at the Presbyterian Church, 
Parsippany, N. J. 


Orchestra Dates for Spalding 
Albert Spalding has a fine list of orchestral dates for 


the coming season. He will play with the New York 
Symphony in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
three times in New York and once in Brooklyn. He is also 


engaged for Minneapolis and St. Paul with the orchestra 
and with the Cincinnati Orchestra for Indianapolis, Vir 
ginia and Duluth, also with the St. Louis Orchestra. Mr 
Spalding has added two novelties to his orchestral repertory 
for next winter—cohcertos by Dohnanyi and Respighi 
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CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY 
GIVES A PRETENTIOUS 
ORCHESTRAL PROGRAM 


Margaret Spaulding Scores as Soloist—Hughes High School 
Students Give “The Mikado”—Cincinnati Conservatory 
Notes—Other News Items 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20,—One of the most pretentious 
events in student musical circles here in months was the 
initial concert given by the student orchestra of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati on May 10, in the auditorium of East 
High School. The audience was large and very apprecia- 
tive. The orchestra, organized by Karl Wecker (director) 
and Herman Schneider (Dean of the College of Engineering 
and Commerce), is composed of more than 100 musicians, 
who are students in colleges under private teachers and 
music schools in Cincinnati. 

The impression made at the first concert was delightful. 
Mr. Wecker proved a very capable director, and while 
still a young man, showed that he had a grasp on his per- 
formers, and an understanding of the demands, The pro- 
gram included the adagio and allegro movements from the 
Haydn symphony in D major, the “Valse Triste” of Sibel- 
ius, and the three well known dances from the “Henry the 
Eighth” music by German, Margaret Spaulding, soprano, 
was the soloist; she sang with much feeling and gave fine 
musicianly reading of the “Suicidio” aria from “Gioconda,” 
and other songs. The accompaniments were played by Mrs. 
Thomas Prewett Williams. 


Hucues Hicu Scuoot Gives “THe MrKapo.” 


“The Mikado” (Gilbert and Sullivan) was presented by 
a cast of sixty Hughes High School students on May 11, 
at Hughes High School auditorium, in an afternoon and 
evening performance, The music was furnished by the 
school orchestra, and the undertaking was most creditable. 
The entire performance was under the direction of Louis 
Aiken. The object of the performance was for the erection 
of a memorial for the graduates who died in the World 
War. 

CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

Lula Mastin, mezzo-soprano, a pupil of Dan Beddoe of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was heard in a song 
recital at Conservatory Hall, The character of her songs 
and the manner of her singing proved her to be a gifted 
musician. Mrs, Thomas Prewett Williams was the ac- 


er oy 

Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra gave its seventh 
concert this season, on Saturday evening, May 20, when 
Modeste Alloo conducted, The student body responded to 
Mr. Alloo’s baton with amazing assurance. The several 
sections showed unity in tone-color and the ensemble was 
splendid. The string sections gave pleasing evidence in the 
quality of tone and solidity of its rank in fine shading and 
responsiveness. This was particularly noticeable in the 
reading of the Schubert “Unfinished” symphony, which was 
charmingly rendered, with a display of genuine finesse. An 
element of novelty was injected into the concert in the 
appearance of Genieve Hughel, a pupil of Karl Kirksmith. 
She played the Saint-Saéns A minor concerto for cello, 
which gave her an opportunity to display a_rich, resonant 
tone and a facile technic. The pianist was Faye Ferguson, 
one of Marcian Thalberg’s very talented pupils. She gave 
a spirited rendition of the Saint-Saéns ¢ minor concerto. 
Marion Lindsay, soprano, a pupil of Thomas James Kelly, 
sang two arias—from “Louise” (Charpentier) and “Romeo 
and Juliet” (Gounod). She has a voice of surpassing love- 
liness, high, pure and invariably true, and sings with au- 
thority. The orchestra played the accompaniments with as 
much care and finesse as was given to the purely orchestral 
part of the program, giving, all in all, one of the most 
remarkable concerts of its career. 

A joint recital was offered at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music by Luther Richman, baritone, and Leah Morris, 
pianist. Miss Morris, who graduates this year as a pupil 
of Frederic Shailer Evans, plays with admirable technic. 
Mr. Richman has a fine voice and uses it with good taste. 


A large contingent of students from the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music are to sail in June for further study 
abroad. The departure of Leo Polski has already been an- 
nounced. He expects to study piano with Phillipe in Paris. 
Edward Buck also will go to Paris where he continues his 
study of the cello. Mr. and Mrs. Luther Richman will go 
to Fontainebleau, where Mr. Richman will study voice and 
repertory. Mary Louise Gale, violinist, and Agnes Nichol- 
son, pianist, also will enter the Fontainebleau School of 
Music, a school established by the French Government for 
the American student. Mr. and Mrs. Grady Cox will travel 
a bit and then settle down for serious study in piano and 
voice. 

Gladys Lyon, violinist, graduating this year from the 
class of Haig Gudenian, gave a recital at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, May 15. Miss Lyon has an unusu- 
ally mellow, free tone, and she played with a refreshing 
ease and surety a program built on lines to give her oppor- 
tunity to po A a well schooled technic and an unusual 
temperament. 

Isadora Schweitzer, a pupil of Marcian Thalberg, gave 
a piano recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on 
May 18. Miss Schweitzer is well equipped with a strong, 
virile technic, musicianly poise and surety that enable her 
to handle a purely classic program that would test the earn- 
est student she shows herself to be. Her Liszt number, 
which closed a program made up of Beethoven, Brahms, 
— and Mendelssohn, was brilliantly performed, with 
dash and abandon. 

Altea Blackman, basso, member of the artist faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, created somewhat 
of a furore at Granville, Ohio, when he gave a song recital 
before members of the State Convention of Ohio State 
Music Teachers’ Association and Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs, which met in joint session this year. Mr, Blackman 
was called on at short notice, having been originally selected 
as a judge in the song contest. Mr. Blackman selected a 
few numbers, but the insistence of the audience gradually 
lengthened the impromptu affair into a full length recital. 
Mr. George A. Leighton, who was in attendance at the 
convention, acted as accompanist. In the evening Andre 


de Ribaupierre, violinist, and Carl Herring, pianist, gave 
a joint recital that again delighted the musicians and tele- 
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grams of atulation were showered on Miss Baur for 
ae brilliant ing made by the B sae = os artists. 

Lane x oa potlh y mlby John A. Hoffmann, and Lucie 

Te ten Have, appeared in joint recital 


at the ot the Coens Conservatory of Music on May 17. Miss 
Polk has a voice of wide range and such _ and flexi- 
bility that it enables her to sing examples the lyric, 


dramatic and coloratura, all of which she amma with 
distinct credit. Miss Landen, who has been heard a number 
of times this season, again demonstrated her capacity as a 
violinist of ability and charm. Leah Morris played the ac- 
companiments with sympathy and unobtrusive simplicity. 


Nores. 


Ruth Morris, the gifted pupil of Adolf Hahn of the 
College of Music, appeared in a recital in the Odeon. Miss 
Morris is a violinist of more than passing talent, and is a 
credit to the college. Her playing is marked by a finish 
that places her well oy o the advanced students. The 
program selected was of highest order, and included 
the chaconne by Vitali, “Sicilienne et Rigaudon” by Fran- 
coeur, as well as Tartini’s difficult variations on a theme 
by Corelli, the Lalo “Symphonic Espagnole,” and some 
lighter numbers. The accom — were played by 
Audrey Reeg, pupil of Albino 

The Hyde Park Music’ Club gave a concert of popular 
music on May 16 at the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. 
The program included several popular classics. 

The pupils of Mary Venable, of the College * Music, 
were heard in a piano recital in the Odeon on May 

Charles J. Young presented a number of his is in a 
piano recital in Memorial Hall on May 11. puoi were 
assisted by John Giese, tenor. 

Sidney C. Durst of the College of Music recently re- 
turned from Pittsburgh, where "he delivered a lecture on 
“Music of Modern Spain” before the Musicians’ Club of 
that citv. 

The Monday Musical Club held an enjoyable meeting at 
the residence of Mrs. Charles Towne. 

The Junior Music Club gave a pleasant concert on May 
12, at the Woman's Club. The object of this organization 
is to stimulate a love for better music among the younger 
people. 

The annual election of officers of the Norwood Music 
Club was held at the home of Mrs. Charles E. Cox. The 
result was as follows: Mrs. Robert Bruns, president; 
Norma Steubing, vice-president; Gertrude Butz, recording 
secretary; Mrs, Peter Ibold, corresponding secretary; Ida 
Anderson Klein, press secretary; Mrs. Roland Kraw, treas- 
urer; Goldie Taylor, librarian. Several members attended 
the convention of the Ohio Music Teachers at Granville. 

The Monday Musical Club gave a program of “Ultra- 
modern Music” at its regular meeting on May 15, at the 
residence of Mrs. Charles Towne. 

The music department of the Covington Women’s Club 
presented an interesting program on May 8. 

Word has recently been received by Hans Schroeder of * 
the College of Music that his former pupil, Sonia Yergin, 
has made her debut with marked success as Micaela, in 
“Carmen,” at the Charlottenberg Opera House in Berlin. 
She graduated from the College of Music with honors 
several years ago. 

The Wyoming Institute of Musical Art gave its annual 
recital on May 15 at the Wyoming Club Hal 

Margaret Melville Liszniewska presented her pupil, Gio- 
vanniua Maturo, in her —— A yey at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music on May 1 She possesses a fine 
technic and plays with skill that oti promise of greater 
achievement later. 

The pretty operetta, “Feast of the Little Lanterns,” by 
Paul Bliss, was given at the Elmwood Place Town Hall 
on May 12, under the direction of Mary R. Rice. The 
cast included more than fifty of Miss Rice's oe eomgel aa 

William Charles Stoess, a violin pupil of William Morgan 
Knox of the College of Music, appeared in a recital in the 
Odeon on May 15. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra Association, held on May 15, 
the report of the president, Anna Sinton Taft, was read. 
The past season has been one of great activity and the 
work of the organization is growing apace as the reputation 
of the same gains from year to year. W. W. 


Boghetti Artist at Witherspoon Hall 


Marian Anderson, contralto, artist pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti, made her debut at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of May 18. In reviewing the recital, Fuller- 
ton Waldo, in the Public Ledger, stated that the program 
contained nothing weak nor unworthy and she brought to 
it a serious and conscientious disposition as well as a voice 
of exceptional resonance and richness in its lower register. - 
Mr. Waldo wound up his report as follows: “The tech- 
nical particularg of intonation, enunciation, sustained legato, 
voice-placement and breadth-control are admirable, and the 
audience appreciated to the full the rare promise of this 
worthy representative of musical Philadelphia.” One of 
the comments in the Evening Ledger was to the effect that 
Miss Anderson has a remarkable voice. It is unusually fine 
in the lower register and retains the contralto timbre to -the 
h ghest notes of a rather extensive range. 





Stojowski Pupils in Recital 


Pupils of Sigismond me ah illustrated the effective- 
ness of the master-teacher’s methods in a recital—the second 
of a series of three to be given this season—at Steinwa 
Hall on the evening of May 25, before an audience which 
taxed the capacity “A the hall and evinced its approval 
of the music offered by very hearty applause. Those ap- 
pearing on this occasion were: Norman Frauenheim, Hor- 
tense Steinhaus, Evelyn Merriman, Julia Le Vine, Kirk 
Ridge, Niels Nelson and Enrique Ros. A classic program 
was played, embracing works from Bach to Liszt, the only 
modern being R. inoff who is fact becoming a classic 
too. The playing of all of these pupils—artist-pupils—was 
uniformly excellent and deserving of the highest praise. 


Kochanski to Play with Detroit Orchestra 


Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, has been engaged to 
appear as soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
eater Ossip Gabrilowitsch, at the pair of concerts of No- 
vember 2 and 3. 
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AMSTERDAM SEASON CLOSES 
WITH BRAHMS FESTIVAL 


Bossi’s “Jean d’Arc” Has Dutch Premiére—Spalding Ac- 
claimed as One of the World’s Greatest Violinists— 
Friedberg, Pembaur and Szigeti Play—Two Hun- 
garian String Quartets—Milhaud’s “Poems 
Juifs” Excel in Beauty of Sound 


Amsterdam, May 15.—Since the Concertgebouw orchestra 
closed its brilliant winter season with a Brahms festival un- 
der Dr, Muck’s able leadership, regular concerts at popular 
prices have been held, the programs being more or less 
repetitions of former ones. owever, we must not fail to 
mention the last concert of the Brahms cycle, at which were 
performed the fourth symphony and the “Schicksals-Lied” 
that incomparably beautiful and uplifting work for chorus 
and orchestra. Dr. Muck, who has made himself more 
popular than ever here, received an ovation at his last ap- 
pearance. 

Among recent concerts was a presentation of the oratorio 
“Giovanna d’Arco” by the Italian, Enrico Bossi. This is a 
work for chorus, children’s chorus, soli and orchestra, and 
is doubtless of musical worth, although the enormous mate- 
rial needed for its presentation outweighs the effect 
achieved. Taken all in all, one could not call it a first-class 
performance, and the absence of Mengelberg’s powerful 
leadership was obvious. The otherwise excellent choral so- 
ciety “Toonkunst” did not give, under the practised but un- 
authoritative guidance of Hubert Cuypers, its very best. 
The work seemed colorless here and there, although its 
rhythm and melody are pleasing on the whole. The role 
of Joan of Arc was sung by Mia Peltenburg, whose beauti- 
ful voice lacked sufficient dramatic expression, and the other 
soloists were Jacques Urlus, the famous tenor, Suze Luger, 
and Janna Bransma. 

Spatpinc Wins Notasie Success, 


Albert Spalding is always the recipient of a cordial wel- 
come here, being regarded by the critics and public as one 
of the greatest of living violinists. At the season’s com- 
mencement we heard this artist three times here, and now 
he has returned for two more appearances, the one given 
over to modern, the other to standard works.. His success 
was enormous and special interest was evinced in the novel- 
ties, among them a sonata by John Alden Carpenter, pieces 
by Castel Nuovo-Tedesco, Boulanger, Dohnanyi, a waltz 
by Chabrier and an adagio by himself. Encores were de- 
manded by an andience which was so under the spell of the 
incomparable artist that it could hardly let him go. Mr. 
Spalding’s second program, played a few days later and 
comprising works by Bach, Beethoven and Mozart, was, of 
course, an even greater ovation. 

Carl Friedberg’s art is a thing so individual that his place 
among master pianists is nothing less than unique. Every- 
thing on his program of Easter Monday was given with the 
glowing intensity of an inner fire. From an assortment of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Brahms, the “Variations 
on a Theme of Paganini” (twenty-eight of them, if you 
please) by the last named, easily stood out as a conception 
of tremendous lines, deep thought and striking orchestral 
effects. It was quite one of the biggest things, in every 
sense of the word, which we have ever heard. 

Josef Pembaur is a pianist whose interpretations are also 
of striking originality. This time he evinced it in his joint 
sonata recital with the violinist Joseph Szigeti. The two 
artists played three works of Schumann, Mozart and 
Brahms. The D minor sonata of the latter was a revelation 
and new ideas poured out upon one like a flood. Mr. Pem- 
baur, it is true, was sometimes so carried away by his lofty 
convictions that true adherence to perfect ensemble was oc- 
casiOnally left behind. In spite, however, of the visibly dif- 
ferent temperaments of the two artists, the evening gave a 
display of magnificent musicianship. Mr. Szigeti, who is a 
violinist of superlative excellence, is making his first appear- 
ance in America next-season. 

We have received more than a favorable impression of a 
young newcomer, Grete Hinterhoher, pianist, from Vienna. 
Although her audience was a very small one the young lady 
succeeded in warming the atmosphere with her great vir- 
tuosity and fiery temperament. Her program comprised 
works of Bach, Chopin, Debussy, Rachmaninoff. 

PLENTY OF CHAMBER Music. 


Three string quartets have delighted the Amsterdam pub- 
lic bf late—the Hungarian (Waldbauer-Kerpély), the Buda- 
pest, and our own Amsterdam String Quartet (Zimmer- 
mann, Herbschleb, Meerlo, Loevensohn), The Hungarians 
or a Beethoven program in which they demonstrated 
their superior musicality and exquisite taste. Their stc- 
ces$§ was commensurate and many concerts throughout Hol- 
land has been the result. The Budapesters, too, who already 
are old favorites gave new evidence of their highly finished 
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VIEWS OF THE HUSS 


SUMMER HOME 


ON 


LAKE GEORGE 
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In the snapshot to the left Mr. and Mrs, Huss are to be seen on the lower porch of the cottage. 





The center picture shows 


some of the beautiful scenery in that section of the country, and in the photograph to the right one corner of the music 
room of the Huss cottage is pictured, 


The Husses’ Artistic Activities 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss are still very busy, 
especially with their professional pupils. Their successful 
New York season will end on June 27, when they leave for 
their lovely Lake George summer home, “Mountain 
Meadows.” : 

Their last concert appearance was on May 21, at the 
Evening Mail concert at the De Witt Clinton High School, 
when the Huss violin sonata, played by Ruth Kemper and 
the composer, opened the program. Mrs. Huss was heard in 
two groups of songs: the first, old English, Spohr and 
Schumann, and the second consisting of four Huss songs. 
Mr. Huss, beside Liszt and Chopin selections, gave in his 
last group six dances, beginning with Bach and Schubert, 


and ending with several of his own lighter compositions. this beautiful lake. 





art. The Amsterdam ensemble scored a great success at a 
concert in which Evert Cornelis was the assisting artist 
and played with Zimmermann one of the violin sonatas and 
the piano part in Chausson’s concerto, a work which, of 
moving inspiration and melancholy in its sombre coloring, 
made a deep impression on the public. 
MitHaAun’s “Pormes Jutrs.” . 

Musical novelties are always a grateful change from the 
usual, and Bertha Seroen and Evert Cornelis are to be 
highly commended for their frequent introduction of un- 
known works, This time the choice of the popular singer 
and pianist was a number of songs, “Poémes Juifs” by the 
Frenchman, Darius Milhaud, with texts translated from the 
Hebrew. Tonal beauty seems to be the chief aim of the 
composer, at the sacrifice of other qualities, which serves 
to make this sort of music monotonous in the long run, Miss 
Seroen sang her difficult part with perfect ease and surety. 
Mr. Cornelis’ solo was the “Tableaux d’une Exposition” by 
Moussorgsky, followed by several songs of the same com- 
poser, as well as a number by Debussy. The success of 
the evening was great. Let it be added that Mr. Cornelis 
has recently received the appointment of conductor of the 
symphony orchestra of Utrecht. Oscar Back. 


“Harp One of Best Instruments for Children” 
—Mildred Dilling 


The Christian Science Monitor of April 1, 1922, carried 
an interesting article, which quoted Mildred Dilling, the 
harpist, in part as follows: 
“Harmony comes, without delay, into the musical horizon of a 
person who takes up the study of the harp,” said Mildred Dilling, 
talking at her studio in New York with a visitor from the New 
York office of the Christian Science Monitor. “That makes the 
harp,” she went on to observe, “one of the best instruments people 
can give their children to play on. The child at the very outspt 
learns how to sound chords, The first thing I do when take a 
child for lessons is to teach the three primary chords ay which 
tunes of the simpler sort are built, After a little while, I have 
the child learn an air that can be sung with the chords, usually a 
folk song. é 

“In learning music through the harp, let me assure you, children 
not only get at the fundamental things at once, but they become 


New York City 


In response to insistent encores he gave two improvizations 
on themes furnished him by the audience. Mr. Huss’ as- 
sistant and artist pupil, Ruth Garland, contributed a MSS 
berceuse of her own and the A flat ballade of Chopin 

The announcement that Mr. and Mrs. Huss would again 
hold a summer course of six weeks during July and August 
for piano and vocal teachers and advanced students has 
already brought forth many applications, so that the avail 
able hours are nearly filled. The students are from pro 
fessional ranks, heads of conservatories, concert artists and 
voice teachers. 

The Husses will give several recitals this summer for their 
pupils and friends in their beautiful artistic studio on the 
splendid 100 acre tract of forest and meadow and garden 
on the mountainside, which commands panoramic views of 


performers in a small way, without being obliged to drudge through 
a long course of technic. They can perform alone, and in groups 
as well, Take three or four children in a harp class. One can 
play while one of the other sings, or one can play while all the 
others dance. 

“When I speak of children’s playing,” she explained, “! 
thinking more pet a of the Irish harp, which can be 
veniently carried about and which represents a comparatively small 
investment for parents. But if the Irish harp is small, it can give 
out a good big sound, . 

“I was taught by a woman, Henriette Renié, of the Paris Con 
servatory. I consider Mme, Renié to hold, as teacher, the same re 
lation to the harp that Leschetizky held to the piano, 

“Tone? I'll tell you what I think about that, and show you, too, 
by my playing.” And putting herself in position again, she began 
to touch the strings ond to illustrate rich, gratifying tone, and by 
contrast, dry, hard tone, 

“I find,” she remarked, to the accompaniment of slow, resonant 
chords, “that the tone of the harp can be made to have a sus 
tained effect, if it is conceived in the player’s mind as lasting after 
the original sound, and an undulating effect is brought out by a 
flowing motion of the arms. I mean that what you do after you 
make contact with the strings counts, as well as what you do at the 
tims. Now notice, please, what happens when I push my hand 
back and forth and pluck the strings mechanically. One way, my 
entire self produces the sound; the other way, nothing but my finger 

“I am not insisting, let me remind you, that a good harp tone is 
laboriously acquired, I said that children learn to play the harp 
readily; and when I said so, 1 meant that they are quick to de 
velop facile hands, and along with them a tone that is pleasing.” 


Whole Cadman Cycle by Radio 

Edith Gates, mezzo soprano, recently gave a radio recital 
broadcasted from Medford Hillside (Mass.) station (GWI) 
and included Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Japanese song 
cycle “Sayonara.” Usually singlé songs are broadcasted, 
but Mrs. Gates is the first to sing a work of this kind under 
the new conditions. Words of commendation came at once 
to the station, and she is to be congratulated for singing 
art songs by an American composer 


Myra Hess to Play in Toledo 


Myra Hess will make her first concert appearance in 
Toledo next winter, She has just been engaged for one of 
the concerts in the Piano Teachers’ Course, To judge by 
the dates already signed, Miss Hess should have about fifty 
concerts in America during the coming season. 
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Musical Comedy - Drama- Motion Pictures 








A Pincu Hirrer. 
Allan Pollock returns to our l6cal theaters in a charming 
English comedy, “A Pinch Hitter,” by H. M. Harwood, 


t the Henry Miller. It will be remembered that Mr. Pol- 
s play for the winter, “A Bill,of Diyor¢gement,” was 
of the outstanding successes of the entire season, It 


emed as though the play had been written and built around 
Ur. Pollock. It is one of those fresh, clean, delightful 

tainments that one can enjoy and pass a very pleasant 
It will not be the success that the “Bill of Divorce- 
s, because it lacks the power as a play, but no 
ibt it will be one of the summer attractions for visitors to 

York. Mr. Pollock has surrounded himself with a cast 
particularly good. Pamela Gaythorne and Charles 
were his leading supports and they were particularly 


that 18 


Waldron 

ImMuUsINg 
“A Pinch Hitter” has a bit of a plot that has a clever turn 
nd though the outcome is obvious after the first act, it is 

rtheless most enjoyable 
STRAND. 
lhe music program here was arranged in commemoration 
Decoration Day. The overture flayed by the Strand Or- 
under the direction of Carl Edouarde, was a com- 
i of musical numbers, which ended in a tableau. Kitty 
McLaughlin, soprano, posed as Liberty and the Strand Male 
Quart ang with her in a rather stirring finale, which 
Joseph Plunkett had arranged with a special setting, Before 
the prologue to the picture some very interesting “odds and 
nds” of pictures were shown. These were particularly 
rth while. The prologue was sung by the Strand Male 
Quartet, composed of Messrs. Chalmers, Reardon, Mellor and 
Young. Mr. Reardon sang “Mother I Miss You,” by H. P. 
Eames Bab quartet joined'in the refrain. It is one of 
those s that has a heart appeal and the audience seemed 
enjoy it tremendously. A special setting representing a 
ttle gray-haired woman sitting in a chair alone. The voice 
of the singer was heard and in pantomime she holds out her 
rms to her boy 

lhe feature picture was Richard Barthelmess in his new- 
t film, “Sonny.” This was adapted from the play of the 
ame name by George V. Hobart, which was presented at 
the Cort Theater early in August of last year. As a play 
mt did not enjoy much success. In the film Mr. Bar- 
thelmess makes a much more convincing story. There is 
mething about this screen star’s personality on the screen 
that is different from any of the others. “Sonny” will never 
equal “Tol’able David.” In the mind of the writer it was 
one of the few great films that was shown in New York 
during the season. “Sonny” on the other hand was interest- 
ing in its way and far better than the average film, and those 
who did not see the play will find it infinitely more enjoyable. 


Che entire program at this theater last week was well worth 
the admission. 
ALEX CHERNYNOFF 


price ot 
AGAIN AT STRAND. 

Alex Chernynoff, pianist, 
Theater have engaged him 


great success of 
the Strand 
He is playing the Sixth Hungarian 


Owing to the 
tine management ol 


gain for this week. 

Rhapsody. Not since Huston Ray played here last fall have 
the audience been so enthusiastic over a pianist. Herbert 
Waterous, basso, is singing the vocal prologue. 


RotHare.’s Seconp ANNIVERSARY. 

This week at the Capitol Theater S. L. Rothafel is cele- 
rating the second anniversary of his regime as its manager. 
One of the special features will be the original symphonic 
core “My Country,” written by Mortimer Wilson, who took 
his theme from the hymn “My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 
This is to accompany Robert C. Bruce's film, “Wilderness 
Tales.” Mr. Wilson is one of the most. prominent young 
American composers. Another feature will be an all-Amer- 
ican quartet, organized by Frank La Forge, the composer- 


pianist, These are the two special features for this week, 
besides the usual overture and dance numbers. A detailed 
review will appear in the next issue. 

RIALTO. 

That old standby, the second Hungarian Rhapsody of 
Liszt, opened last week's program at the Rialto. It is evi- 
dently favored by the conductors, Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Joseph Littau, and the reading was one of the best heard in 
many a day Its effectiveness was enhanced by the czym- 
balom solo by Bella Nyary. Since these works have been 


written to include this instrument, this naturally follows, but 
owing to the scarcity of the instruments and their players 
the musical public is not generally conversant therewith. 
Conductors and men were warmly applauded. For the music 
film Martha Graham gave the “South Seas Savage Dance,” 
of Montague Ring. It was fully up to the high standard set 
Emma Noe, soprano, pleased with 


by the poerrens films, 
her singing of “Prince Charming,” by Liza Lehmann, The 
remaining musical number was the famous aria “Eri Tu,” 


from Verdi's “The Masked Ball,” sung by Millo Picco, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The feature pic- 
ture was “The Ordeal,” with Agnes Ayres. There was a 
Charlie Chaplin revival “The Count,” a Tony Sarg Almanac, 

The First Earful,” and the regular Rialto Magazine to 

complete an excellent program, 
CAPITOL, 

The main picture, “Yellow Men and Gold,” from Gou- 
verneur Morris’ story, was rather long for its material, and 
the director, Irvin Willat, did not give his audience credit 
for even a smattering of intelligence, but the rest of the 
program was excellent. First there was the “Sakuntala” 
overture, splendidly played by the best moving picture or- 
chestra in New York. Then came “Abraham,” out of the 
Bible picture series and after that a young soprano with a de- 
lightfully warm and sympathetic voice named Therese Pro- 
chazka, who sang two folk songs of her native land in her 
native language. The Capitol News was decidedly up to 
date and the ballet “Song of the Siren” very cleverly staged, 
even if the waves into which the victim of the sirens sank 
were a trifle spasmodic. The music to it was the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Song of India,” with the solo exquisitely played 
by Concertmaster Frederic Fradkin, After the main picture 
Louis Rozsa, the Hungarian baritone of the Metropolitan, 
sang the “Toreador Song” from “Carmen” with vigor, A 
“Supply and 


fairly interesting kid comedy, Johnny Jones in 


Demand,” was supported by some of Victor Herbert's best 
music out of “Babes in Toyland,” delightfully played by the 
orchestra. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone presided at the organ 
with his usual taste and dexterity. ” 


Riv, + 

"The Loves of Pharaoh,” which enjoyed a successful run 
at the Criterion Theater, moved to the Rivoli, where it at- 
tracted large audiences last week. At the time of its first 
appearance it was reviewed in these columns, so further 
comment is not aqagromele The program opened with selec- 
tions from “Aida,” played with verve by the Rivoli Orches- 
tra, Frederick Stahilberg and Emanuel Baer conducting. An 
educational scenic, “The Upper Nile,” followed the over- 
ture and was in turn followed by an Egyptian temple dance, 
which served as a prologue to the feature itself. Lillian 
Powell and Grace McCrea gave the dance with all the finish 
and grace which is usually identified with their work. The 
Original Piano Trio, consisting of Edgar Fairchild, George 
Dilworth and Herbert Clair, > scored, This time they 
chose to give “Cho-Cho-San,” from “Madame Butterfly” 
(Puccini-Frey) and “Stumbling,” listed as a fox trot oddity, 
by “Zez” Confrey. A Max Fleicher “Out-of-the-Inkwell” 
comedy completed the bill. May Jounson. 


A Talented Riemenschneider Pupil 


The attached picture is that of Naomi Crittenden of 
Cleveland, O., a pupil for six years of the well known con- 
cert pianist and teacher, Carl Riemenschneider, who has had 
a studio in Cleveland for many years past and is one of the 
most successful pedagogues of that city. 

Miss Crittenden. won the first prize in piano playing at 
the Fourth State Contest for Young Professional Musicians 
held at Granville, O., May 17, 1922, by the Ohio Federation 
of. Music Clubs and Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. On 
that occasion the gifted young player performed the Brahms 
B minor rhapsody, that being the piece required from all 





Photo by Chircosta Studio 
NAOMI CRITTENDEN, 


pianist. 


contestants. Authoritative accounts agree to the effect that 
Miss Crittenden is without a doubt one of Cleveland’s most 
talented pianists and her playing at the recent convention 
in question was the talk of the’ musicians present. A reli- 
able report from one of the listeners was as follows: Miss 
Crittenden has a technic that meets all demands and, com- 
bined with this, Possesses a beautiful touch and a deep sense 
of musicianship.” This uncommonly gifted Riemenschneider 
pupil is an active member of the Fortnightly Music Club 
and has appeared in Cleveland and elsewhere in numerous 
recitals, always winning the most pronounced approbation 
of her hearers. Mr. Riemenschneider is justifiably proud 
of his pupil and expects a most brilliant future for her. 


Frida Stjerna Studio Activities 


Frida Stjerna, Swedish American soprano, transferred 
her studio activities from New York to San Antonio, Texas, 
this past winter, and although she has been in San Antonio 
but a short time, the. outlook for rest and recreation this 
summer is not encouraging. Among Mme. Stjerna’s pupils 
many are already filling prominent positions both in g 
Antonio and vicinity, and aside from this, professional en- 
gagements for summer work from other cities are reaching 
the Stjerna Studios frequently. 

Ann Warren, mezzo soprano, was engaged for the Leona 
Club weekly luncheon on May 17. On the following night 
she was soloist with Rogers Band at Brackenridge Park, 
singing “Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses,” by John Open- 
shaw. On May 19 Miss Warren was one of. the artists 
engaged for the annual banquet of the Kiwanis b on 
which occasion she sang “April’s Ecstasy,” Oley Speaks, 
and “Because I Love You Dear,” by Dorothy Foster. ~ 

Mrs. Carpenter who has.a lovely lyric soprano voice 
(another pupil of Mme. Stjerna) sang at the Kiwanis Club 
on May 19, her numbers being “Nightingale,” Winnifred 
Sanderson, and “Smile Through Your Tears,” by Bernard 
Hamblin, By special request she also sang at the special 
chamber concerts en at the St. Anthony Hotel and at 
Menger Hotel on il Sunday. 

Ray Wall, possessor of a baritone voice of excellent 
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MARK Direction Jos. Plunk 
Broadway 


S TRAN Broadway at 47th, Street 
VITAGRAPH PRESENTS 


“MY WILD IRISH ROSE” 


with an All Star Cast 
stare = gree nig te bw ed a 





“ducers” CAPITOL irae: 


Week Beginning Sunday, June 11. 
PATHE PRESENTS 


“NIANOOK of 
the NORTH’ 


Positively the most _romerane and unusual picture that 
has been produced. 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA =°'0 RAPEE 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 








Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI 
THOMAS MEIGHAN 


in a George Ade Story 
9 
“Our Leading Citizen” 
with Theodore Roberts and Lois Wiison 
A Paramount Picture 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer conducting. 


RIALTO times square 
POLA NEGRI 


in “The Devil’s Pawn” 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 











Broadway at 49th Street 

















quality, has been filling many engagements locally and 
throughout the State. He was chosen as the local repre- 
sentative on the program given by Thyrlow. Lieurance. 
Mary West Ward, another mezzo soprano of charming per- 
sonality and dignified carriage, gives every promise for a 
successful career. Lilly Wall, lyric soprano, possesses a 
beautiful voice and personality. 

Others who are forging ahead under the able guidance 
of Mme. Stjerna are: Margaret Loft, Mattie Street, Ber- 
tha De Castro and Margaret West. 


Alma Voedisch Booking for Ukrainian Chorus 


Max Rabinoff has engaged Alma Voedisch to represent 
him as booking and advance manager for the Ukrainian 
National Chorus, which organization he is bringing to 
America for a Coast to Coast tour opening with a concert 
in Carnegie Hall on October 5. 

It is interesting to note that Miss Voedisch began her 
business career with Mr. Rabinoff in Chicago, and later 





ALMA VOEDISCH, 


who is acting as booking and advance manager for Mag 
Rabinoff for the Ukrainian National Chorus. 


was associated with him as advance manager of the Boston 
National Grand Opera-Pavlowa Company. Since that time 
Miss Voedisch has had her own.bureau in New York and 
has presented such artists as Yvonde De Treville, Theodore 
Spiering, Marie Morris, Julia Claussen and others. The - 
past two seasons Miss Voedisch has booked the Middle West 
and Western tour for Leopold Godowsky and other artists, 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











VieNNA STAATSOPER OrFIcIALs CHARGED WITH 
UPTION. 


Vienna, May 11.—In the course of her lawsuit for dam- 


from the Staatsoper, Malvina Szterenyi, a rano 
had been discharged by Richard Strauss for alleged 
breach of contract, has made some sensational disclosures in 
open court, charging some important officials of the house 
with corruption and intriguing. The lawsuit which is still 
in suspense, is the talk of Vienna just now and it is expected 
will have far-reaching consequences . P. B. 
More THEATRICAL STRIKES. 

Vienna, May 9.—The strike fever is spreading in the opera 
houses of Central Europe, ever since the singers of the 
Vienna Staatsoper set the example. The Municipal Theater 
at Innsbruck (Austria), where the entire company went on 
strike, has been obliged to close its doors, and Budapest 
seems to be next in line. There the actors and singers of 
all theaters have threatened to open a strike on account of 
the decision taken by the Peoples Opera of reducing its -- 
sonnel of singers. P. B. 

OrcHESTRAL Crisis AVERTED. 

Munich, May 10.—The crisis, which threatened the exist- 
ence of the Konzertvereins-Orchestra through the resigna- 
tion of Siegmund von Hausegger, the eminent conductor, 
has been averted. Hausegger has, on the basis of most lib- 
eral conditions, been induced to remain at his post, an an- 
nouncement which resulted in the application of several hun- 
dred new subscribers for the coming season. A. N. 

Bayreutnu’s THREE Mittron Marks. 

Bayreuth, May 19.—The committee working for the re- 
opening of the Bayreuth Festival reports that over 3,000 
patrons have been secured, guaranteeing more than 3,000,- 
000 Marks calculated to be necessary for the scheme. It 
remains to be seen whether this amount will suffice, with 
the constantly rising prices in Germany, when the time for 
reopening arrives. It is projected for 1923. BR. P. 


Dessau Opera To BE BUILT. 

Dessau, May 11.—A great collection, which is being made 
for the building of the Dessau Theater (opera house) has 
already netted over seven million Marks. The State of 
Anhalt, of which Dessau is the capital, has contributed nine 
millions, and the former duke’s household, though the duke 
no longer reigns, has given nearly twenty millions. Many 
contributions have been made by the various coal mines, 
which are the chief source of the country’s wealth. L. K. 


DouNnanyi ReceIves AN OVATION. 


Budapest, May 10.—It is now twenty-five years since 
Dohnanyi began his career as a concert artist. Many of his 
countless friends desired to celebrate the event, but he 
evaded all attempts and it was therefore only possible to 
give him an ovation at today’s Philharmonic concert, where 
he appeared for the last time this season. 

He played three Beethoven concertos and before the third 
the orchestra received him with a fanfare and Prof. Dr. 
Manninger of the University presented him with an artistic 
casket containing an illuminated address with over 2,000 sig- 
natures, comprising those of the ministers and representa- 
tives of art, science, the municipal council and the aristoc- 
racy. The well known poet, Andor Kozma, recited an ode 
which he had written for this occasion and much time was 


taken by stormy applause before Dohnanyi could begin the- 


E flat minor concerto which he played with his usual mas- 
tery. The University of Szezed conferred the degree of 
Doctor Honoris Causa upon him. During the past twenty- 
five years Dohnanyi has appeared at about 1,100 pencerh 
Recer’s Asues INTERRED. wey 


Weimar, May 12.—In the presence of Max Reger’s family 
the ashes of the deceased composer, hitherto kept in the 
Reger home at Jena, were interred in the Municipal Cem- 
etery here yesterday. The president of the Max Reger So- 
ciety, Prof. Anschtitz, made an address and = a 
wreath. Representatives of the state ministry and the pro- 
vincial government as well as the city and the national 
theaters were presented and also deposited floral be Sem 


Jeritza’s Revier Funp. 

Vienna, May 14.—The opposition of the Austrian socialist 
press recently recorded by the Musicat Courter, against 
Maria ipcbewe (who had been charged with anti-democratic 
political convictions) has been cleverly counteracted by the 
soprano, She has now donated the sum of thirteen million 
Austrian Crowns (approximately $1,300) for various Vien- 
nese relief organizations and charity institutions, this sum 
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ing the amount collected by the singer from her New 
York friends fof the suffering population of Ts ‘ 


Vienna Carés Wituout Music. 

Vienna, May 15.—Vienna cafés and bars, once famous 
for their fine orchestras and pianists, will be altogether with- 
out music starting today. is decision was taken by the 
owners of these popular amusement places by way of pro- 
test against the enormous luxury tax imposed upon suc 
“musical cafés” by the municipality of Vienna. P. B. 

New Lear Operetta Disapporntine. 

Vienna, May 14.—Last night's premiére of “Frasquita,” 
the latest operetta by Franz Lehar, at the Theater an der 
Wien, was a mild success, and the piece is being gently 
“roasted” by all critics. Its music is tuneful but too ambi- 
tiously Pg See om grand opera, and its effectiveness is 
weakened by the libretto, which is a poor copy of Bizet’s 
“Carmen.” P. B. 

“Tue Witcnr’s Buriat,” 

Barcelona, May 12.—One of the most interesting works 
heard lately is the sage poem by Barbera “El En- 
trerro de la Oruja” (“The Witch’s Burial”). Being large- 
ly developed and having quite a modern technic sometimes 
reminiscent of Strauss, it is long without being wearisome 
and shows its author to be one of the best in Spain for this 
kind of music. T.0.C. 

A New Orcuestra In Berwin, 

Berlin, May 16.—The “Kapellmeister-Grossverband” of 
Germany, section Brandenburg, has organized a new orches- 
tra which will add a new series of subscription concerts to 
the Berlin season. The concerts will take place in the 
“Scala” and will be conducted by Ignatz Waghalter, con- 
ductor of the Deutsches Opernhaus. A. B. 

A Literary MemoriaL to NIKISCH. : 

Berlin, May 17.—A book about Arthur Nikisch, contain- 
ing biographical contributions by Richard Strauss, Gerhart 
Hauptmann, Ferdinand Pfolh, etc., and correspondence be- 
tween Nikisch, Tschaikowsky and Brahms, will appear on 
the occasion of the late conductor's birthday in tober. 
It will be edited by Heinrich Chevalley, the critic of the 
Hamburg Fremdenblatt. é A. B. 

KussevitzKy’s Concerts 1N Paris. 

Paris, May 1.—Kussevitzky who has been conducting a 
new cycle of concerts at the Opéra here, has recently given 
first performances in France of two unpublished works, “La 
Forét paienne” by Charles Koechlin and Prokofieff’s new 
pianoforte concerto. The former displays a masterly or- 
chestration. The critics are divided in their appreciation of 
Prokofieff's new work, which in Paris is not considered a 
bc successor to the same composer's wna 
“ Sef 8 ‘ 


StorMs AT THE SALLE GAVEAU. 

Paris, May 1.—A stormy reception was accorded to the 
first Parisian performance under André Caplet of Arnold 
Schonberg’s five orchestral pieces (op. 16). The scene re- 
sembled the occasion of the first performance of Stravin- 
sky’s “Sacre du Printempts,” some of the listeners having 
to use brute force in order to enforce their right to listen 
peacefully to the music. G. C. 

CarRNEGIE Trust PusLication AWARDS. 

Edinburgh, May 13.—From their headquarters in Dun- 
fermline, Fifeshire, the Trustees today announce having re- 
ceived and approved the recommendations of the adjudica- 
tors upon the works submitted for the current year. Forty- 
three works were submitted, but the general standard of 
excellence was lower than usual, and only five are selected 
for publication, viz: a string quartet, by York Bowen; 
“Prince Ferelon” or “The Princess's Suitors,” a one-act 
opera by Nicholas C. Gatty; fantasy for string quartet, by 
R. O. Morris; “Brown Earth” for chorus, semi-chorus and 
orchestra, by Cyril Roscham, and “The Nymph’s Complaint 
for the Death of Her Fawn,” for oboe (or violin), viola 
and pianoforte, by Felix White. W. S. 

Lonpon Rovat Acapemy CENTENARY. 

London, May 16.—A special Musical Festival is being held 
in London from July 10 to 22, to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the Royal Academy. 
A special masque has been written for the occasion by Louis 
N. Parker, F.R.A.M., and other arrangements include six 
performances of English opera, a series of twelve chamber 
concerts by past and present students and three orchestral 
concerts to be held at Queen’s Hall. G. C. 

ImMporTANT ENGLIsH Festiva ProcraM. 

London, May 15.—British music is largely represented in 
the program for the great Thee Choirs’ Festival, which is 
taking place at Gloucester during September. Twenty- 
five British composers are represented, some by works which 
have been composed specially for the occasion. A special 
feature will be the use of a magnificent new organ which 
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po recently been built for the Cathedral at a cost of £5,- 


G. ¢ 


WEINGARTNER’s SouTH AMERICAN Pans. 


Genoa, May 8,—Felix Weingartner has sailed for South 
America from here for the second time since the war. Be- 
fore he sailed he was met by Mascagni and other prominent 
Italians, and interviewed by the papers. He said that he 
would conduct the entire Nibelungen Ring and “Parsifal” 
under Mocchi’s management in Rio de Janeiro. After the 
arrival of the Vienna pps ola ye Orchestra, in July, he 
will conduct a series of orchestral concerts there, in Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo and Sao Paolo. A second opera series 
under his direction in Rio will include Weingartner’s own 
“Village School” (“Bushido”) in Italian, with Italian ar- 
tists. He returns to Vienna in November, G. 


Zoricu Festivat Opens. 

Zurich, May 11.—The 1922 Ziirich Festival Plays opened 
yesterday with a new opera by Othmar Schoeck, the Swiss 
composer, entitled “Venus,” which was excellently received. 
Though the weather has not been auspicious so far, a good 
many visitors, including a number of English people, have 
arrived, The theater is decorated with white and blue flags 
and handsome posters are all over the town as well as in 
the other Swiss cities and in all the railroad cars. Among 
the foreign press representatives at the festival are Ernest 
Newman, of the London Sunday Times, Prof. Adolf Weiss- 
mann, of the Ulistein papers in Berlin, and César Saerching- 
ger, representing the iptiachs. Courier, H. D 

NAPOLEON ON THE GERMAN STAGE—witH Music, 


Berlin, May 10.—A remarkabie production of Grabbe's 
great historical drama, “Napoleon of The Hundred Days,” 
has just been staged, in modern style, at the State Theater 
(Schauspielhaus) under the direction of Intendant Jessner. 
Using almost no scenery except the now famous “Jessner 
stairs” the stage manager produces very powerful effects, 
by means of symbolistic groupings and gestures, heightened 
declamation, and incidental music which has been especially 
written for the production by Ernest Krenek, the young 
modernist, a pupil of Schreker. The play draws capacity 
houses, being sold out far in advance. a 

Graz Opera Crisis Serrven. 

Graz (Austria), May 8.—The financial difficulties of the 
Graz Municipal Opera (recently recorded in the Musican 
Courter) which had resulted in the temporary abandonment 
of operatic performances, have now been relieved. Dr. 
Wutte, a wealthy local manufacturer, has provided the nec- 
essary financial means, and productions of opera will be 
resumed next fall, P. B. 


Frieda Hempel Arrives in London 


A cablegram from Frieda Hempel tells of her safe arrival 
in Paris, May 29. After a few days in the French capital, 
Miss Hempel left for London where she wil! sing in Albert 
Hall on Sunday, June 11. Her assisting artists, Coenraad 
V. Bos, pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist, will join her 
there and also appear with her at. her concerts in Copen- 
hagen and on the continent. Mr. Bos, who preceded the 
prima donna to Europe, will spend his vacation at his home 
in The Hague. Mr. Fritze sailed later via Montreal and 
will go to Oberammergau to witness the presentation of the 
Passion Play. 


An Interesting Program at Wanamaker’s 


Saturday June 3, the program at the Wanamaker audito- 
rium was given by the Kriens Symphony Ciub, Christiaan 
Kriens, conductor, and Louis Robert, organist. The Kriens 
Symphony Club was heard in the “Freischiitz” overture 
(Weber), “Pomp and Circumstance” (Elgar), and Kriens’ 
suite, “In Brittany.” The latter is an interesting set con- 
sisting of the following: “A Sainte-Malo,” “Gavotte de 
la Duchesse Anne,” “La Plage de Parame,” and “Fete 
Bretonne.” They were performed with vigor and good 
tone and were enthusiastically received by the large audi- 
ence. “In Sleepy Hollow” (Eastwood Lane) was charm 
ingly rendered. S. Lontos, a member of the orchestra, con 
ducted an arietta composed by himself. 

At this concert Louis Robert, Dutch organist and con- 
ductor, made his American debut. Mr. Robert was former 
ly assistant to Willem Mengelberg and also organist of the 
famous St. Bavo Cathedral of Haarlem, Holland. He ren- 
dered in very masterly style the fantasia and fugue in G 
minor by Bach, displaying sound musicianship and thorough 
technic. “The Bells of. St. Anne de Beaupre,” from “St. 
Lawrence Sketches,” written by Dr, Alexander Russell, was 
especially interesting with its bell effects and effective regis- 
tration. Mr. Robert alsc performed with fine feeling and 
individuality of interpretation the andante from a sonata by 
A. Mailly and “Finale” by L. Vierne. He was enthusias- 
tically applauded after each number. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





to retire to Europe. Exceptional oppor- 


VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW YORK. 


WANTED by a prominent New York sing- 
ing teacher, a good accompanist who will 
give services in exchange for vocal les- 
sons, Write to “S. S. S.,” care of 
at gg Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork, 


tunity for a responsible and ambitious 
party. Satisfactory terms will be ar- 
ranged. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress “M. F. S.,” care Musicat Cour- 
rer, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED—Excellent voice teacher de- 
sires to become connected with reliable 
school in Middle West, near Chicago, or 
West. Address “J. E. B.,” 820 Orchestra 
Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED—Address of Fay Cord, soprano, 
formerly of . Address 





Boston, is desired. 
“F. O. R.,” care of Musicat Courter, 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








STRADIVARIUS 


violin for sale 
Inquire Apt. 4-C, 110 Lenox Ave., N. Y. 
after 6 p. m. 














BERKSHIRES—Eight miles from Great 
Barrington, Mass. A refined family will 

ate musician; practicing no ob- 

jection. Table supplied from garden; 

fresh eggs, milk, etc. Phone Morning- 

side 5120, Apartment 33, New York City. 


TO ARTISTS :—Are you interested.in a 
plan for publicity that is thoroughly 
effective and not expensive? It will 
gladly be explained without ~ cost to 
you if you will write “B. B.,” care 
Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Established Incorporated 
Conservatory of Music in the heart of 
NEW YORK CITY, with a national 
reputation. Guaranteed income in the 

Owner 








Institution aside from students. 


A SINGER and INSTRUCTOR of inter- 
national reputation is looking for a posi- 
tion as head of the vocal or operatic 
department of a school in New York or 


vicinity. Address “P. ; CA eee 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








DIRECTOR WANTED—There is an 
opening in a school in the West for a 
teacher of theory, harmony and composi- 
tion, to act as associate director. A man 
who understands organization, has execu- 
tive ability, and has had some experience 
in school work. The position is a good 
one for the right man. All applications 
will be kept confidential. Address “R. N. 
H.,” care Musica. Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


125 East 37th St. and 37, 39 and 41 West 
Ninth St. Telephone Stuyvesant 1321 
Several desirable vacancies. Resident and 
non-resident studios. A number of ideal, 
furnished studios, with or without pianos, 
to sub-let for summer months, Private 
baths, strictly modern houses efficiently 
conducted. APPLICATIONS NOW. 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Prop. 





sm - 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 wiil cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BUSY MUSICAL SPRING 
IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Atlanta, Ga., May 25.—One of the most interesting enter- 
tainments offered by the members of the college set in At- 
lanta was given by the girls of Brenau College, under the title 
of “Brenau Follies.” One of the most popular numbers was 
the singing by an excellent quartet of a number of college 
songs. Annie Beth Sessions was roundly applauded for her 
singing. The first act finale included a duet by Lucille 
Westerfield and Willie Kimbrough, which made the biggest 
hit of the entire show. The last act was more ambitious, 
offering four of the most promising girls in the school in 
grand opera roles, in which Winifred Byrd, whose voice is 
remarkably clear, sweet and strong, sang the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust,” and was acclaimed best of the four. 


Mempersuie List Oren 1n ATLANTA Cus, 


The Atlanta Music Club’s subscribing list for member- 
ship for next season's tickets was opened on May 10. The 
response to this announcement has surprised even the most 
enthusiastic members of the club. 


ATLANTA Musicians Featurep at Woman’s Crus, 


he initial appearance of three Atlanta musicians, organ- 
ized for professional concert work following successful ama- 
teur careers, featured the musicale given May 23 at the 
new theater-auditorium of the Atlanta Women’s Club, when 
Susie Bowden Johnson, Bonita Crow and R. E. Dale were 


presented. Mrs. Johnson is a soprano who has been heard 
irequently in musical programs of the season, singing various 
grand opera roles in the series of operalogues preceding 


the Metropolitan week; Mrs. Crow has a rich contralto 
voice with a mezzo range of exceptional power and sweet- 
ness, while R. E. Dale is an Atlanta singer whose voice 
has delighted all who heard him, particularly in the basso 
role of Ernani in the opera musicale given at the Howard 
Theater, and also in the singing of the role of Archibaldo, 
the old blind king, in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 
Musicat Program at AGNes Scort. 

The Agnes Scott College department of music rendered an 
interesting program May 10 at the college, with Elizabeth 
Lockhart, contralto; Elena Wooten, soprano, and Mrs, Lewis 
H. Johnson, accompanist. 

Amateurs Present “Tue Catt or Sprinc.” 

Atlanta's most attractive and talented boys and girls took 
part in “The Call of Spring,” which the children’s division 
of the Atlanta Woman's Club presented at the club audi- 
torium on May 13. This pageant was written by Mrs. Earl 
Sherwood Jackson from Louisa M. Alcott’s flower fable, 
“The Frost King,” and was a fine example of adaptation 
and a beautiful combination of dancing, dramatic interpreta- 
tion and music, One hundred and fifty children took part, 
the principals of the cast including Nellie Sullivan, Irene 
Shepherdson, Dorothy Keeling, Virginia Turman, Thelma 
Turman, Patricia Sanders, Freda Sullivan, Lois Spies and 
Raymer Johnson, Others were Mamie Goodhart, Nancy 
Frederick, Olivia Harris, Josephine Dinkler, Marjorie Bell- 
fuss, Marguerite Scott, Mollie Logan, Aldora Hudson, Lil- 
lian Criswell, Eloise Maddox, Carolyn Berry, Jane Sharp, 
Marguerite Snelling, Mary Elizabeth Smith, Mildred Dolive, 
Susan Collier, Dorothy Richardson, Ann Faylkner, Wilhel- 
mina Dougherty, Ruth Brooke, Ruth Miller, Helen Miller, 
Marian Miller, Marian Donovan, Martha MacKnight, Vir- 
ginia Ayer, Georgia Nadele, Emily Elder, Harriet Jacobs, 
Mary Virginia Blackstock, Phyllis Naedele, Susie Fulghum, 
Louise Hope Tumlin, Charlotte Belfuss, Virginia Colker, 
Betty Miller, Mary Lodge, Dorothy DeLeon, Louise Wes- 
ley, Margaret Hausard, Clara Birdsall, Jean Oliver, Olivia 
Harris, Charles Everett, Laison Jordan, Garfield Miller, 
Jr., Samuel Clarke, Addison Smith, Charles Frederick von 
Hermann, Tom Wesley, Callowan Stanford, Henry 
Stanford, Jr., Allen Pierce, Leighton Mitchell, Edward Mac- 
Donald, Roger Wing and Sanford Cooper. 

Variety Crus Gives Musicat Procram. 

A “candied” musical program entertained members of the 
Norris Variety Club, composed of employees and employers 
of the Norris Candy Co., Inc., at Burns Cottage, May 10. 
Every musical selection was renamed for some brand of con- 
fections manufactured by Norris, Inc. The club has a mem- 
bership of forty-two, all of whom are interested in music, 
and aa derive a great deal of enjoyment from the monthly 
meetings. 

Wepemeyer’s Bann at LAKEwoop, 

Wedemeyer’s Concert Band gave its usual concert at Lake- 
wood on Sunday afternoon, May 14. The program ranged 
from “The Barber of Seville” selections to an Hawatian 
foxtrot. 

Recitats AND Notes or INTERES?. 

The class of Evelyn Donehoo entertained parents and 
friends at an artistic recital at the home of Miss Donehoo 
on May 10. The pupils taking part were Sara Logan, Mary 
Joyce Papy, Frances Abercrombie, Charlotte Bode, Molly 
Logan, Virginia Smith, Betty O’Brien, Jeanne Hicks and 
Louise Bode. 

The Atlanta Journal of May 14 carried half a page headed 
“Information of Interest Throughout the South in Regard 
to Federated Music Study Clubs,” which contained a photo- 
graph of Mrs. George Hall, recording secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and president of the Rhode 
Isiand Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs, Hall was formerly 
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Mae Kimball, of Atlanta. An interesting interview and 
brief biography of Mrs. Hall accompanied the photograph. 

The weekly recital at Edison Hall on May 11 was one 
of the most artistic programs that have been given by this 
company throughout the past season. Ellen Lightfoot, 
talented pupil of Mrs. Duane Thomas Yould, gave several 
delightful readings, Guy Warner and Minnie Hecker (col- 
oratura soprano) were the vocal soloists. Miss Hecker is 
a pupil of Margaret Hect. 

The various graduating recitals of the colleges in. and 
around Atlanta have set a high record and aroused keen 
enthusiasm among the students. One of the best recitals 
of the year at Bessie Tift was that of Ruth Ranew, a grad- 
uate in voice, whose program was one that called for a 
variety of tonal color and artistic ability. To her credit 
be it said that she satisfied her audience in every particular, 
keenly critical as it was. Her work was much enhanced by 
the sympathetic accompaniment of Marguerite Robertson, 

The last of the test recitals at Cox College was given by 
the graduates on May 6, when Lucille Wells, of the class 
of Mildred Harrison French, was heard at her senior piano 
recital. Her program ranged from a Beethoven sonata, 
played with excellent judgment, to the brilliancy of Gran- 
ados’ “Valse de Concert.” Myrtle Adams, of Mary Lan- 
sing’s class, assisted Miss Wells, singing an aria from 
“Mignon” and a group of French songs. 

At Elizabeth Mather School for Girls (at Phillips & 
Crew Hall), May 12, Jennie Tutt presented Frances Strea- 
tor in a piano recital, assisted by Olive Walker, a former 
upil of Miss Gelder, and Carolyn Cobb presented three of 
rer pupils. 

The “high light” of commencement week at the South 
Georgia State Normal School was the appearance of the 
glee club at the Strand Theater. The consensus of opinion 
was that it was one of the finest entertainments yet offered 
by the college. 

On May 12, in the college auditorium of the Bowdoin 
State Normal and Industrial College, a recital contest was 
held between the members of the Adelphian and the Al- 
phonian literary societies. Those who took part in the pro- 
gram were Eva Sproul, Maud Lovvorn, Ruby Lovvorn, 
Jewel Nixon, Eula Mae Traylor, Carrilee Pittman, Mabel 
Lipman, Glee Harrison, Hilda Trammell, Frances Barrow, 
Sara Burson and Irene Morris. The /rdses were Dr. C. W. 
Cemp, president of the college; Prof. R. K. Pitts, head of 
the English department; A. E. Fleming, Dr. Bean and Lula 
Hill. Maud Lovvorn, an Adelphian, won first prize with 
her offering of “The Gypsy Flower Girl, while Mabel Lip- 
man, an Alphonian, won second honors with “What the 
Clock Saw.” 


N. A. O. Convention in Chicago 


The annual convention of the National Association of 
Organists will be held this year in Chicago, August 1, 2, 3, 4 
These conventions are becoming an important factor in de- 
veloping interest in organ and the program committee has 
secured the co-operation of many distinguished recitalists. 
Among those who will appear are Clarence Eddy, Rollo F. 
Maitland, Lynwood Farnam and Clarence A. Tufts. 

There will be talks by Paul E. Sabin, of the Riverbank 
Laboratories; Dean Peter C. Lutkin, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. 

The headquarters of the convention will be at Kimball 
Hall and many of the sessions will be held there. 

The officers of the N. A. O. are: President, Henry S. 
Fry; chairman of the executive committee, Reginald McAll; 
a A. Campbell Weston; secretary, Willard I. 

evins. 


Pierne Work Well Given at Oberlin Festival 


Oberlin, Ohio.—Pierné’s “The Children’s Crusade” closed 
the May Festival of the Oberlin Musical Union at Finney 
Memorial Chapel, May 19. The chorus of the Oberlin 
Musical Union sang with verve and fine tonal balance, re- 
sponding readily te the baton of Conductor Dr. George W. 
Andrews. Special praise is due the childrehn’s chorus, which 
delivered its music in simple and unaffected manner most 
delightful. The soloists were Ethel Hayden, Marjory 
Moody, Roy K. Patch, Herbert Harroun, and a quartet 
which consisted of Mrs. C. W. Savage, Mrs. Charles Adams, 
Mrs. Hastings and Daphne Kimball. The Cleveland Or- 
chestra lent excellent support. B. G. 


OBITUARY 


Edward Falck 


Edward Falck, one of Hugo Riesenfeld’s musical staff at 
the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters, died on Saturday 
evening, May 27, at his New York home, after four months 
of illness. He is survived by his widow, Ella Falck, and 
two sons. The funeral was held Monday morning, May 
29, at the Campbell Funeral Church. An orchestra of 
twenty-five from the theaters played the hymns and some 
of Mr. Falck’s favorite numbers. 

He was born. in New York on June 28, 1874, studied at 
the Columbia School of Mines and was graduated from it in 
1894, but soon after turned to music. Going abroad he 
studied first in Leipsic and later in Vienna. He became 
one of the conductors at the Karlsruhe Opera and later went 
in the same capacity to Rouen. He was assistant conductor 
at the Paris Opera for a time and while in the French capi- 
tal acted as one of Jean De Reszke’s assistants. In 1908 he 
came back to New York as assistant conductor at the Metro- 
politan and in 1916 joined the Riesenfeld staff. 


Joseph Ronan Groves 


Joseph Ronan Groves, of Selma, Ala., died there on May 
20.. For thirty years he was organist and choir director of 
the Catholic . The Selma Minstrels were organized 
by him and for twenty-eight years he was their director. 
At the time ag Coewr gm was located near Montgomery, 
he gave up his rch position and la piano class and 
volunteered his services as a K. C, worker. A number of 
high class ballads were written by him and attained consi- 
derable popularity. 
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I SEE THAT 


The Ukrainian Chorus will sing in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on the evening of October 5. 

Randall. Thompson is the name of the latest winner of a 
fellowship at the American Academy in Rome. 

Maria Ivogun will return to this country next January for 
her second tour under the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
Albert Spalding has a fine list of orchestral dates for the 

coming season. 

Josef Stransky was well received as conductor of the Buda- 

st Philharmonic Society. 

Gordon Campbell has gone to Europe for two seasons. 

Thornton W. Allen, ing editor of the Musica, Cou- 
RIER, was married to Elsie Guy on June 3. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra will give ten con- 
certs in Oakland next season. 

“The Gallant Seventh” is the name of Sousa’s latest march, 

David Proctor, composer and pianist, has joined the organ- 
ization of Harold Flammer, Inc. 

A Samoiloff student has been engaged for opera in Berlin. 

Walter Damrosch’s memoirs will be published in a few 
months. 

Max Rabinoff has engaged Alma Voedisch as booking and 
advance manager for the Ukrainian Chorus. 

Louis Robert, Dutch organist and conductor, was com- 
mended by Mengelberg. 

Sadie Quinn, of Norwich, N. Y., has fifty piano pupils. 

Anna Foster is a singer as well as a pianist, studying voice 
under Klamroth. 

The opera season at Ravinia Park will open on June 24. 

Artist pupils of Frank La Forge sang on May 28 at the 
Red ek Club for Disabled Veterans. 

Samuel Carr, a musical benefactor, died last week at his 
home in Boston. 

Willard Flint has not cancelled a date in his some thirty 
years of public singing. 

Nearly 300 friends and admirers crowded the Italian Line 
= on West Fifty-seventh street when Gigli sailed on 

une 1, 

Mme. Weinschenk has been engaged as dramatic coach at 
the Oscar Seagle summer school at Schroon Lake. 

The Czecho-Slovakians are making elaborate plans for the 
centenary celebration of Smetana. 

Mario Sammarco has accepted the directorship of the 
School for Voice which is to be opened in connection 
with the Municipal Theater at Rio \eaaiee 

Paul Longone was married a short time ago in London to 
Carol Perrenot. 

The management of Frieda Hempel has moved to 185 Madi- 
son avenue. 

For the first time since coming to New York, Sol Alberti 
will keep his New York studios open all summer. 
Moiseiwitsch will return here next season for his third 

American tour. 

Paul Barnes, composer of “Goodby, Dolly Gray,” died a 
pauper on May 8 in Manhattan State Hospital. 

William Kroll won the Loeb prize of $1,000 given each year 
to the student doing the best work in every course at 
the Institute of Musical Art. 

Alfred Mirovitch will fill forty engagements in Java this 
summer, 

Edward Falck, of Hugo Riesenfeld’s musical staff, died on 
May 22. 

Voice, personality and bra‘ns are the three elements al- 
ways present as factors in the popularity of every star, 
says Frank La Forge. 

Subscriptions are being received in the one million-one dol- 
lar campaign to establish an American opera house. 
The Guilmant Organ School held its twenty-first com- 

mencement exercises on May 29, 

Rosa Ponselle will sing three new roles at the Metropolitan 
next season. 

Elena Gerhardt has given four recitals in London this 
spring and attracted capacity houses every time. 

Lenora Sparkes gave a concert on the S.S. Berengaria in 
honor of “Empire Day.” 

Next October Mischa Levitzki will play at Wells College, 
Aurora, for the third time within three years, 

The fall tour of the St. Denis-Shawn Company will in- 
clude fifteen States as well as Canada. 

Johanna Gadski is paying her first visit to Germany in eight 








years. 

The St. Olaf Choir will hold a reunion of its former mem- 
bers on June 11, the Sunday of the commencement fes- 
tivities, 

A cablegram from Frieda Hempel tells of her safe arrival 
in Paris. 

Five thousand dollars has been placed at the disposition of 
the Dallas Music Commission to be spent for the ad- 
vancement of music in that city next season. 

Zilpha Barnes Wood, summering at Sea Gate, will be at her 
New York studio three times a week. 

Frances Alda will sail for Europe on June 24. 

Elsie Cowen furnished excellent accompaniments for the 

ee of songs presented at the MacDowell Gallery 
y ley Buck artists on May 16. 

Lester Donahue, the pianist, has been busy in and about his 
native city of Los Angeles for the last few months. 
The St. Louis Municipal Opera Association is presenting 

eight operas this season. 

me unfamiliar works were heard at the Bach Festival in 

ortmund, Germany. 

Walter Anderson, the manager, of New York, is on an 
automobile tour. 

Harriet Ware gave a garden party at Burnley Farm, Plain- 
field, N. J., on May 27. 

Milan Lusk, violinist, has recorded some well known Bo- 
hemian folk melodies for the Victor. 

Rosalie Miller’s recent recital in Paris proved a fine success. 

convention of the New York State Federatio: 
of Music Clubs opened last Monday. 

The Lexington Avenue Opera House was sold on June 3. 

A cable from Paris states that America is to have an opera 
company next October run on co-operative principles. 

Lillian Russell is dead. iv 
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The Steinert Pianotorte 
THE EXCLUSIVE 


PIANO== 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
i BOSTON, MASS. 
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Busi & LANE 


HOLLAND, MICH. 








Manutacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 











Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 
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PIANIST 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
arn, COE CONERATOR 
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BELTON, 


Fer dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So, Michigan Avenue - + Chieage 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Schw.l of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 
KimBa.t Haut, Curcaco, Int, 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: CarL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKE 
Pianv, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for Grand 
Opera Singing and Acting 











PIANIST PEDAGOGUE 
GRANBERRY ¢itco. 


DEAN, BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
for Pianists 


* HAMILTON MORRIS | == Teste "Keen 


Mr Grater will ‘nat the University of Georgia Summer 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher School of Music, June 26th to August St 
835 Ciecela Place. Greoklyn, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
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oa Pine Arts Building, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


GORDON CAMPBELL | ° ee" "isis Siesta? nes 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


sms, [D ILLING 


ARPIST 
Met. pn... &, “ JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. ¥ 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y¥. 


(REUTER 


PIANIST 


Management: 
Rome, Italy aan & JONES, Acolian Gall New York 
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Carnegie Hall 

















Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
$00 S. Wabash Aven. . . . .., Chicago 
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CEORCE WESTLAIN 


DAVIES): 


TENOR 
Excelsior Hotel, 
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KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
June 13 to July 16 


Send for Cataivg JOHN A. COWAN, President 













A Faculty of International Reputation 


usiC NorMat, Artist AND MASTER 


ee OP Pe 55TH YEAR 
ax A complete Scheol of Music in 
Established every branch of musical learning. 
i 1867 . ° 
[or | 






(INCORPORATED) DEPARTMENTS 
A Compete ScHoo.t or Orrra, Orncuestra, CHuorus, 
Pustic Scnoo. Musi 
For catalogue and information D i AR’ D 
address Bertua Baur, Directress RAMATIC /ART ANCING 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., : 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Ideal residence department with superior equipment 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music Thirty-Sixth Season 
Summer Rates from May 15th to September 15th 
SPECIAL cna ~~ COURSE F a PIANO TEACHERS 
dune 19 to July 1922 
This Institute offers inctowttoen the year round 


All branches of music taught by @ Faculty of Specialists 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Directaz 
Tel. Circle 5329 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
| Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


" , Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
oF Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.. W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 





Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 
Mew Yorx Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 











Ultra-Quali 
and sen 4 PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 





PIANOS 


New York City 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Phiadehhia ——————= 





A Leader for 80 Years -=:- 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 


Nae SOnMET 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


| SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, ror19! 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 

lendid achievement in the production of 4 ~ 
Auto ‘opiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so ex quisitely beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can y 
understand why the Autopiano ‘leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


gy Se Ol 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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